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INTRODUCTORY 


.DevelQpmenls Leadingdo the purvey. —Ever$vhere on the North 
American- Continent- today and particularly in those sections'^hcre 
• economic and-civic life is most dynamic, there is a deepseated .public 
feeling that. educational institutions have not kept pace with the 
rapidly advancing life of modern civilisation. North America, it js. 
shown, has long ago passed through its .period of pioneering; the’ middle 
stage of exploitation and wastefulness of natural resources is now 
beginning to yieldto organised,’ efficient, industrial life,;’but the 
schools, it is argued, have been slow to respond to changing national' 
life. To' meet thesejdgmandsr'^ucators have hastened to add new 
subjects to the-old curriculum, in-many instances eliminating much 
of ..tlie : 'ol<rtime-bonoured subject matter to make place for the new. 
This endeavour" to meet' public sentiment has been based more upon 
personal assumption than-upon critica^knowledge., The results have- 
been unfortunate. Mox - e recently, -however, ’the' whole educational 
system is being subjected t^ careful scientific stiulyj or “survey,” as the 
basis for reorganisation./ - • 

*' ■ Saskatchewan, in common with the other prairie prpvinces of 
Canada, is dominated by people of progressive type—forward looking 
people, who have shown a, striking determination to escape the hindering 
influence. of -back-eastern conservatism by taking action before their" 

- educational institutions shall become afflicted with inertness, resulting 
in failure to respond to the changing life of their democratic civilisation. 

The‘present educational survey of the Province is a natural result 
of this deep undercurrent of public sentiment, which first found' expres¬ 
sion at the hands' of thoughtful Educationists and' other leaders in -the- - 
form .of public propaganda through the press and on the rostrum. If, 
is needless .to'go into details. Suffice it, that the first- definite' step 
leading to -the present study was taken on June 22, 1915, when .the 
Hon. Walfer-Scott, .Premier and Minister.of- Education, made his 
epochal address 'on .the pending Bill respecting Schools. The .speaker 
emphasised, in the course of his pronouncement, that “the time was 
rapidly approaching, if it were ■ not already here, when the system 
itself should be radically changed; with the purpose of procuring for 
the children of Saskatchewan a better education and an education of 
greater service and utility to meet the conditions, of the chief industry 
in the Province, which is agriculture.” The Premier’s address met 
with - approval from Hou. W. B. Willoughby, K.G., the leader of the 
Opposition, who further expressed a conviction that.“the school system 
must be absolutely and entirely divorced from all politics and separated 
from all party influence.” He further pledged “the support- of his 
party in such changes as those-p reposed by the Premier, indorsing the 
idea that-it is a matter in which the whole body of citizens in the 
Province'should unite.so that, the real'needs would be rendered-evident 
,'and adequate-reforms could be secured.” 

-' - The invitation ‘ of the Premier for co-operation in the improve.- 
ment of the educational-, system became a challenge to the Common- 



wealth which w/s accepted in the spirit iu''which it was given. The 
■ public press gave wide publicity to the movement and threw its columns ‘ 
open- to discussion of educational reform! Teachers' associations, 

. impeelnrs’ conventions, church-courts, grain growers” meetings, medical 
•councils, and Similar organisations made school., improvement a fruitful . 
1 TTpie'aT ati thoir meetings of the year. Finally, in September,’1915, 
a number of representative citizens organised I he Saskatchewan Public 
Education League, which had for its purpose- lo promote the educational 
aims outlined by the Government, - This League became a forum for 
' the expression of public opinion, which ,in time crystallised public 
'sentiment, in favour .of-the survey.' To give'the propaganda cosnio- 
’ politau character, Premier Scott declared June 30, public 

holiday on which to bring tbejpattertof educational rcfonii conspicu¬ 
ously, befare^thc people. The rallies on this day.,' although not so 
■numerous' as , had been anticipated, also helped to mould public 
sentiment. 

The accession to office-of' the Hon. AY. M. Martin as. Premier-ami 
-Minister of Education,ms Mr. Scott’s successor/gave further direction. 
t& the.educational reforms so conspicuously begun." Mr. Martin began 
active service by advocating effective?school measures, several of which 
have been enacted into law. Meanwhile thr/idea of a province-wide 
\ i duca-tioiial - sprvey was taking form. , Tip Saskatchewan Public 
-Education League early memorialised the new Premier on the .subioet 
of education jind urged among other things V'thnt a small and dis- ’ 
interested commission should be appointed 1 to Von duet a s^st^mtiticglV- 
and efficient research and survey” .pf.cerfain phase’s of school ’eai/asfdori 
\ set forth in the memorial, jsimilar action.,was taken by. the /'Animal 
1 Convention of School Trustees, who went dm record in favour nf the ~ 
survey. ,As late as April 13, 1917, the School Inspectors of the Prov¬ 
ince passed resolutions recommending important'changes in the present 
school system. ° These -memorials and resolutions .determined the ° 
Government to lake action on an educational survey of the Province. 

'The Order in Council of June 7,1917 .—The Government ’fipa’de 
d< finite provision for the educalional survey by'Order in Council’'as' 


“The Executive Council has had'under'consideration a report from 
.the Minister of Education, dated June fi, 1917,.stating that it has'been 
deemed advisable that a survey of ecUrCational conditions in the Prov- 
' inee of Saskatchewan, be made with special reference to rural schools, 
the same- to be condueteffiHrvan entirely disinterested expert from 
without the Province. ’ ' ‘ 

“The Minister further states that Mr. H. W. Fogbt, Specialist in 
Rural School Practice. Bureau of Education: Washington, T),C.,. has 
expressed' lii« willingness to undertake the work of ’making the-said 
mrvey. 

“Upon consideration .of the foregoing report and on the recom-' ■ 
. meudation of ,the Minister of. Education,'the Executive Council advises- 
fhat Mr. H. AA r . -F.oght be appointed to conduct the aforesaid-survey.” 

The active field work on the* survey was accordingly, begun the first, 
week in' Angusfi. 1917. a'nd ermtinned till th<* first of hTovo.mheE 



' Method ;o-jf Procedure .—This .is probably ..the first instance ou 
record,of a-Government extending an invitation to a citizen in the 
employ of another country to dj refit the 'study of it4 school system, 
fin making its choice the" Government was .prompted by a.desire to” get' 
a 'wholly, unbiased statement of educational conditions, -such as, the 
‘ outsider. can most . easily, give.- Thp present .survey, so cheerfully 
undertaken, is in no sense •$>£,the. ward gpi inye'sfigation; for invostiga- 
■ tions are. necessarily, .based 4 on the assumption some sort of mis- 
„feasance- or malfeasance. . It" is instead' - a 'sympathetic inquiry into 
the schools, of the .people as thc schoote actually exist. Suggestions'for 
enlargementand-; redirection ’are mi de- throughput. -Such specific 
rdeommendations for improvement hav, j been made as. seemed desirable 
-ixMbe light.qf, the industrial and,social needs' of the people. ‘ 

' . Careful study was'made of the ..physical and racial backgrounds 
of the Commonwealth to determine its educational needs. .. A genera! 
review of the .existing educational system was'next made'. This wa-, 

“ followed'by a detailed analysis of the essential factors in the system^ 
■together with suggestions and specific , recommendations 'for improve¬ 
ment. As a last step- the .recommendations were surn rqarisecKt o inak iy 
them easily accessible. • ' , ” ' y' 1 

The. task of collecting the great. amount of necessary‘data “was 
' lightened- materially through the'assistance'of .the stjrn in the Depart¬ 
ment- of Educatibn and, by liberal use of ifs'well-kept files and records. . 

Separate qu< Stionnaires were likewise tidHrtjssed to.'all rural, 
village, town" and city* teachers, principals, city superintendents and 
provincial inspectors. Much pf the mass of materials''resulting from 
this inquiry appeals in-tabulated form or as graphic, representation in 
the body of the report'or in the appendix. . , T. 

.-A careful study was'likewise made of the normal schools iiimrder- 
to ascertain what facilities are available foi; training the teaching staff. 

Perhaps the, most satisfactory information was obtained through., 
^personal study of typical schools. These included public elemental', 
schools and separate schools, 'hffjh schools and collegiate .institutes. 
Particitlarlv was much time devoted to study on the ground in the rural 
(districts mhqarly one-half of the inspectorates, / / 

p' As.'wili appear from the body of' the report- the data thus collected ^ 
have been comparilbwit.H datajof similar conditions in otherhprovihees * 
and countries—not to'flgtter or to find faulp blit to give gmphasis to 

. outstanding weakness or ek^elleilce in the schools. ■■ " '■ 

■ ' ^ The Survey ‘ Centered \Aboid the ^Determining Factors in th(i r 
Sydem.—lt has not been the\purpose to make a mierpseopie study of' 

- the educational -system, ’or to\ attempt to transform,, .tins systenr^o I 
something new. Such-an undertaking would have been, unwise in-tpe^ 
extreme and-, .as a matter of fact, does not come with ip 'the provipcp'bf\ 
an'educational survey. The/final- reorganisation-of-the .school shqujst/ 
be accomplished by the-strong educationists within rtbe-Province. whop 
are, devoting their lives to education, here. EV outsider.,'\or grOpp pf 
outsiders, can hope to accomplish such a thing as -this. *- The siiyvev 
has accordingly centered its efforts definitely afbund the- determining 1 
factors, or leading threads of the' system.- The«e/have bepn Jicld clearly- 




/ : 
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lir mind throughout the discussion. The 'determining fectors may be 
slated thus: - ’ -* • 


T 




\ (1) The people of the Province have failed to use the schools as 
^ ' fully as, they should hijye done; - 1 ' 

(2) ' The prevailing system of school organisation and administra- 

tion in rural districts particularly} is no longer adequate for. 
, modern uses; ' , ■ < 

(3) Abnormal opportunities in other occupations and oilier ’causes 
l^ave conspired to make it difficult to. train and keep’in the 
profession an .adequate number of well-prepared .teachers; 

The courses of study in elementally and secondary schools do 
not in all respects.meet the Remands of a democratic people 

.’occnpjed.with the conquest of a’great^picultural country;'" 
(5)' •'The schools in'their internal organisation arcvptanned^less for 
% the normal child than for, the exceptional "chi.ldj and. offer 
slight opportunity for individual aptness and initiative; 

\ ((>) The system of examinations in use is a questionable norm 
■\ • of the average pupil’s.scholarship, ability,-maturity and,fitness' 
' ’ ■ for advancement; ■ . ' ’ . » 

(7) Bodily health and hygienic conditionsin the schools, so essen¬ 
tial to effective study, have received little attention in the 
daily teaching and are largely disregarded.in the physical 

' equipment gf.the schools; 

(8) The schools, while liberally maintained, must receive even 
1 larger support in order that'commensurate returns may be 

obtained on the school investment. ■ 
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Minister and Department of Education, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the Department-of Municipal-Affairs. Special ackriowledg- 
- ment m.due Mr. R. F. Blacklock, Acting’Deputy Minister of 
Education, for his tireless assistance, ’ TDr, My M. Seymour', Commis¬ 
sioner of Public Health, who directed.the provincial-health examination; 
Mr. John Hawkes,' Provincial Librarian, for valuable-documentary 
information, to The Officers'and members of the Saskatchewan Public' 
Education League /for valuable advice and constant ,db-operation, -‘ the 
medical practitioners who assisted in the health' inspection, the staffs 
of the two Normal Schools for their sympathetic attitude and help, "ajp!' 
finally^the Provincial Inspectors, without whose assistance much of'Vhe 
would have been impossible. - ' ' / 
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‘ SASKATOltEYfAN, TU I'/.LAXF) A XT) T'ICO IT.lv. • ' - - • • * 

■ ‘ ■ Topographical and 'Gedlogical Features :—Saskatchewan ig gOiy 
graphically fl 'mighty don\ain extending in rectangular fornP from’ the 
4$th- (lo tlje ,60 th degree 'northlatitude. It has a total area 1 of 251, .700 
^square miles,\\of which •‘.243,381 square miles is land, and 8,329 water. 
It-is twice the size of. the British Isles and fully as large as the-two 
, • ,Dako.tue^and~l!jreDraska takenAtogether. • 

The northern half/of /theYProvince is. t0‘ all practical purposes 
unsettled. Much of i-tf.being orXaurentian origin, - is~a broken - country 
of granite and gnejss iorrpation, covered - with scattering timber. ' South¬ 
ward of this, extending 1 almost toNPrince Albert on the North Forlc of 
the Saskatchewan, is a bielt\.of hepyily wooded, evergreens which is the 

- source of>an important lumbgnrndustry. .This stretch of country, is. 

- underlain with Niagara am Benton limestones,. and, in^he main 
belongs wo the Cretaceou/'period. ■ Open parks; here and there in the 
\\:obdianjds, are exceptionally rich forragricultnral and grazing-purpose 
although the short /summer season - makes crop production-.-rather, 

' ' "A narrow Mt running frqm east to west - through Prince Albert is 

' clashed aspapPprairie and'ipart?woodland. It offers splendid Opportun¬ 
ities "foimuTixed farming. The rest, which forms roughly one-half the' 
pnririfdomain,'is a vast prairie'with a mean altitude upwards "of 1,500 
«s~feet, but rising .In the morel broken southwestern section to fully 3,000 
feet. In the eastern half of ]this southern or settled part of the Province 
there is a great .deal of what is known as park country, owing to. its 
numerous groves of poplars. The'western half is, generally speaking, 
open, .prairie. - The park country, howettek, -has much open land', and 
the strictly prairie countryds not altogethe&devoid of timber in places. 

The proportion of excellent arable and grazing land suitable for 
carrying a relatively large population compares well 'with that of any' 
-country of the'samFsize anywhere. - A remarkable network of streams, 
rivers, and lakes covers the entire Province, most,of them abounding in 
Jsnarid water fowl.\ The iarger bodies of waterrare navigable to sfnall 
craft /imd several of -fhe rivers' are capable of t furnishing unlirinfed 
waterpower. , \’ - ■ """• 

- . [Climate arid Soil. —-The climate is continental, and, therefore,' is. 
liable to the extremes of heat anjl cp]d;'" 'The winters are long, bu b the 
, dry air mitigates their severity. '"’Nowhere, it is claimed, is. the climate 
more bracing and exhilarating... 'The summers, are short; hut due to 
the long days of midsummer, the growth of grain,; roots - and other 
produce is phenomenally rapid. 'For several weeks the heat is at times 
» intense, though the nights-are refreshingly cool, and heat prostration- is 
practically unknown. . . • . ' 

The total land area of the Province: is placed at 165,764,100-acres, .- 
Of this, amount 36,800,698 aeres, or 23.63 per cent; is occupied as farm'-, 

■ land (tut of a total of 94,000,000 acres estimated, as being available. for ■ 
crop production. The soil is exceptionally rich. Much of it in the park 



'country is of vegetable mould, and toe remainder is a loamy clav r rich 
ill vegetable matter and 'nitrogen* with a good percentage of phosphoric 
acid' and 'poi,asl)’. The average annual precipitation is slightly-over 17 

• inches, but with careful su-mmerfaltowing nml cultivation great crops 

'afe-produced. It is-not uncommon, indeed, for-the crop of a single' 
'season to pay for the land several times oyer.-' • . ... 

. Economic and Industrial' Conditions .—The Province is over¬ 
whelmingly agricultural and pastoral. .Th a total population (1916,) of 
(147.835, 471,f>73 or 72.24. per cent-areulassed as rural. 1 , ! • ' 

t. - . Outside of farnting and stock raising, the industries include luni- 
bering, flour milling, Ashing,/coal- mining', the fur' trade, ..and some 
.manufacturing which, while ,by no means'unimportant, do not employ 
a-large percentage,of the population. The foundation and mainstay' of 
the-economic activities of Saskafchdwan are its rich and abundant soil. ■ 
Out of it comes.practically-00 per cent, of the people’s wealth. ‘ . 

? The lumber industry is important in the country tributary to' 
5 .,Prince 'Albert-.' Coal mining is a new, promising 1 , industry. The coal 
.which underlies a large area iii the .southern part of the Province in. 
inexhaustible quantities, is, unfortunately,,„a low grade lignite. This 
• _ prevents successful competition against the higher, grade v Alberta coal. 

* The-subject, of utilising this coal'to better advantage by making it'into 
»" ^briquettes containing chiefly ttoe'fixed carbon,-,-has received the attention 

of the Provincial (Government, and, if successfully solved, would relieve 
■ the'peojfle of a Ijeavy fuel charge.. / ;• 


; .. Rapid ■Agricultural Growth. —The total number of occupied farms 

in 1916' wag 10.4,(300, this being a numerical increase of 7.8 per cent., 
and the land occupied, as farms,-28.4 per cent! over tire preceding'five- 
year period. The average, size of the farms, was 353 acres, as against 
2S7 acres in lb 1l7'i\Ujb'the* area of improved'land-per farm increased 
from 123 t6 188. acres during the same period: The farmers of‘.the 
-Province- have become -prosperous, duo largely to. the exceptional war 
■prices on" all ajpueiil tUrnl, products. Many‘of them „aro. investing in, 
additional lands.ripw while they aye'-aVailable. This, unfortunately,' 
tends •tofl'Hrd-,1argr'r •migphdhg farming arid-comparative isolation .of. 
pop ulat i< mj with thei r 1 resufting-. soci al. and edncatipnal problems'. 

" ■■ total, value pf.field crops and pth ! er produefe'in Saskatchewan, in 

' 1915 \yas'$:3.73,550,385, as compared'wiih $185-,579,'615 in' 1910. The: 
valud of the same products toy 1917 wasj $004,7ft'0,858'. ' '. - , . 

’. •' ; - -I Population,, Distribution,, and Racial Cdmpo’sition .—The popu- 

lation of Saskatchewan on June 1, 1916, was 647,835, of which 363,787 
.7 . ••' were 'Mes * and ,284,048 females/ ■ ■ The average number -of - persons' to 
~ V the Square,mile of total,area was 2.57 in : 1916,'as compared with 1.96 in' 
to - 1911.--'While this indicates, a very satisfactory .increase for the tove-ye&r 

' . - period, the figures are suggestive’ of the ; '.vast ,land wealth' which up to 

. ■ - thepi'esent,- tune has, barely been touched toy .the agriculturist,:'and the 
, ,- possibilities for futufe growth in population. , - ' i - 1 ' 4 ,' 


,,, e, 1 ™ 5 definition for-i rural-is limited to people'living in the open .Country. Th 
bfo mtn v e of t\e V 4q g 4?7^° T- oor I? or . ated villages draw their living‘from'theland.-h 
■ of '.i h ,® J 49 ’ 4 ^ duelling in incorporated- towns. If- “rural” 1 . were determine 

rural - mind( ^ neSS - f he people, .fully 85 per cent, of the population would b 



■ /■' 

Vj' 


■ ' . ' 11 

Pignre .1 shows graphically the increase in population by five-year 
periods since, 1900.^ The last quinquennium (1913-16) gave a much 
smaller increase,; owing to the war,’ than the preceding periods. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Popu/at/on by SyPOr P?rJods . 



, , , 0 ‘ Fig. 1;—Increase in population by 5-year periods. 

According to the Census of J916, the Province’has ..seven cities, 
7-2 towAs,Utncu3£)-2 incorporate cl villages, with a total population of 
176,T62^-4n‘J,p„Q5, when the Province was organised, Ttegiria, Moose 
Jaw, and.-Prince Albert were the only cities. Since then‘there has 
been a.'great growth in. incorporated places, which, has occasionally 
.partaken of ii'my-ar-ranted ‘•hooni,” Some of the. cities and towns have 
as a matter of fact, stffifemKseriotisly. from overvaluation*and subsequent 
reaction—some of’it, no'doubt, due to the abnormal. war conditions. 
The relative growth in rural arid urban population is shown in Table 1. 


'TABLE 1-URBAN ABUBAL POPULATION, ACCORDING TO 

'. EACtf’ CENSUS, 190'l TO 1916-. 


Census 
• ‘ year . 

-_i_S 


■ / 

• Rural” 

_ 

• Total ■' 

• ’ 

i .Ter cent-, oi V 
" ' • population | 

. Increase per cent, oyer ’ 

- . preceding census 1 

• Urban 

1 • 
Rural 

i Urban 

Rural 

Total 

.1916.. 
1911.. 1 
1906. 1 
*1901. 

* 176,162^ 
131,395- 
•• 48,462* 
- .14,266- 

/ . . 

471,673 
361,037 
209;30l’ ; 
■’ 77,013 

647,835/-' 
492,432 
, 257,763 
: 91.2.79 

. 27.26' 
26,67 
•18.80 
* 15.62 

' 72.74 
. 78 33- 
81.80 
•84.38’ 

34.47 
,171.07 
239,70 • 

'30.47 

72.51- 

171.77 

31.55 

-91.55 

182.39 


It appearS'uiat the rate increase - ' in urban population for the 
five-yeaUperiod 1911-1916 was 34.47 per cent, while the rate increase 
of rin .-iT population was 30.47. However, the gross increase was, urban, 
44,767 and rural, 110,636. The trading centers are having a substan¬ 
tial growth to keep pace with the'agricultural development; but probably 
few, if any, industrial centers of magnitude’ will be developed. The 
rural population will continue in the majorif^ and from it-will come 
the fundamental wealth of the Province. 


,Racial Composition of the Population .—Figure 2 shows graphi¬ 
cally the composition of the people who dwell in Saskatchewan. 
Considerably more than one-half of all are of “British” origin. This 
group includes all who trace tlfieir ancestry to Great Britain, whether. 
born there, in Canada, the United States, or elsewhere. 




The population\f .Geraan origin.stands-second with 11.9 per 
cent.; then come Scandinavians frith 9.2 per cent., Austro-Hungarians 
with 9.15 per cent., and Slavonic peoples, with 6.16 per cent. Those-' - 
of French origin number only 5 per cent, of 'the total.- ‘ ' | 
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• Figure 3 gives the proportion of all British to the foreign born 
population of each nationality. This is according to'the cpilsus of 1911. 
The striking fact is the large per cent, of Saskatchewan'-'population who 
have moved in from the United States-r-although not all of .them native 
Americans. ■ 

S/lSMTCHEmN 


Proport/on of- British to .the Foreign horn 



Distribution and Characteristics of the Population .—As stated 
above, 54.5 per cent, of -the population are of British and Anglo- 
American origin.’ The other 45.5 per cent, have been,garnered in from 

S orners of the earth. At best' it will be- a slow process to 
se so large a. per cent, of foreign born. The" assimilation 
nade even'more difficult by reason of the fact that the foreign 
settled m&stly in great settlements, embracing freqfiently, 
of square • miles,' ^ where they live largely unto themselves, 

• own mother tongue, .their own , manners and customs, often 
r disregard .Of Canadian standards and ideals. 



. SAS/CATCHEWA/V 


Birftrp/o'ce of tfic Popu/ot/on 



The accompanying map (Map 1) gives a good'idea of the present . 
distribution of the population by race origins. British and Anglo-' 
Americans predominate in the light coloured sections. They possess 
the best of the prairie lands. The rich, park regions in the northeastern 
section, along the main line of, the Canadian Northern Railway, and 
the newly developed southwestern section of the Province are predom¬ 
inatingly; settled by immigrants of non-Englrsh origin. Several of the 
non-English groups obtained possession of the land under, special 
agreements with the Dominion Government while Saskatchewan was 
still part of the old Northwest.Territory, and these agreements which 
allow privileges incompatible with democratic government, have been 
the means of keeping a number of colonists from becoming assimilated 
witb the Canadian people. Other colonists, having no such constitu-- 
tional/fights, have settled in large groups, held together by nationalistic 
and religious- ties. These have likewise retarded the assimilation 
process. . , / 

The area in the map indicated by'circle “one” is dominated by 
Russian Doukhobors; these are surrounded by far stretching Ruthenjan 
.and Austro-Hungarian settlements.' Circle “two” is the center of 
German-speaking settlements, peopled with German Catholics and 
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German Lutherans.' Circles “four” and “five” mark -settlements of 
“old colony” Mennonites, who, although spenkinga plattdeutsch dialect, 
came to Saskatchewan from Southern Russia .,2 .Circle “four,” finally, 
represents a large colony of “progressive” Mennonites, of a more recent 
emigration from tlife United States. Similar progressive groups He 
beyond the village Sfennonites who are settled near Warman and Hague 
—in 'circle “three.” The- linguistic group known as Ruthenian is 
designated in the map in part as Russians and in, part as Austro- 
Hungarians, according to recent claims of allegiance. Scandinavians,- 
Icelanders, and Swedish Finns comprise a considerable per cent, of 
the population; but by reason of their close kinship to people of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, in traditions, history, and ideals, they. are readily 
Canadianised and so present no special problem. The French form 
about 5 per cent, of the total population; they have proved intensely 
. nationalistic and cling tenaciously to their French tongue and customs. 



MAX’ 1. 

In this heterogeneous people the outstanding problem so far , as 
the process of making ofie Canadian-speaking- and thinking, people goes, 
centers around the colony Mennonites, and t& a lesser degree, the 
Russian Doukhobors and the Ruthenians. 

Illiteracy and School-Education,—The percentage of illiteracy in 
the foreign-born population is''17,99 per cent. This;ds limited chiefly 
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'to°the Russian and Austro-Hungarian groups'. The percentage, of 
' illiteracy among the native-born population above six years of age is 
15.4/) per cent. Thisurprisingly large percentage of illiteracy among 
(he-Saskatchewan born is due largely to the comparative,poverty of the- 
early setters, which forced them to keep their children, at work; and, ' 
more particularly,, to the far scattered conditions of homesteading, with 
long distances to school, bad roads, anti severe winters: The agricultural 
prosperity prevailing’at the present time, with the increase in rural 
population and improvement in school organisation, should in a short 
tiijie materially decrease this large percentage of illiteracy.- - ^ 1 

"Distribution .of Population by Age Groups. —The population' of^ 
Saskatchewan are young in years. Many of them have come to the'" 
prairie as young married couples-or as small children. Figured shows 
-that 15fl> per cent, of the total population in Saskatchewan and 14.3 
per cent, in Manitoba and Alberta are under five years of age. From - 
5'to 14 years—the ordinary-elementary school-group—is correspond¬ 
ingly large in all three prairie .provinces. . The high school group is 
somewhat smaller in all the provinces. Then tne percentages increase 
again, only to drop nice more after-passing the 25 to 2j) year group. 
The age distribution in Saskatchewan? runs remarkably true to tjie 
average of Manitoba and Alberta. - Compared with similar age groups 
for the 1'nited States Saskatchewan has a larger per'cent, of young 
children below and of'school age. . 


V Age Distribution of Population ^/9/&. ( 

Saskatchewan compared with Manitoba and Alberto. 
Saskatchewan. _ _ Pfenitoba end P/berto. 
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Ages. 

• Under Syears I 


5 to 9 
JO to J4 
JS/b 19 

20 to 24 
25 to 29 

30 to 34 

35to 39 
40 to 44- 

45to49 mm lk* 

50'and Orer /0-3 

S’ o — Per Cent _i_ o . s /4 

The percentages irom 5 to 20 years, which embrace the ordinary 
school, population, contain no special conditions that might affect the 
school problems hereinafter to' be considered. 
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school attendance. This group|{ numbers'slGS,176’person's; or 35,737 
more.'than arc-enrolled in schools of elementary and .secondary rank. 
,OiV ’.the-* other 1 , hand, the qompulsory attendance-population—being ’ 
children over 7 and below 14—numbers 97.02,0, which is cohsider- 
- ably less than the total 'enrolment, in the schools. The most unsdtis- 

* factory showing is made in high school attendance." There are'40.822'" 
children of bight school age. - Of these only about 7,000 are enrolled 
in collegiate 'institutes, high schools, and continuation'classes. ». 

Expenditure fo)- School Education. — Unfortunately there aro no- 
figures to show'just what resources are available-for educational pur-, 
poses in the Province. -No census has ever been taken to show, 
definitely, what the 'aggregate wealth of , Saskatchewan is. It is, 
accordingly, impossible to give the* amount of wealth back of each chi! 1 
of school ago, and to show just "how .liberally the children are treated 
in the matter of educational expenditure. , ■ *. 

It is,’however, easy to ascertain just how much is expended per 
child, year for year. Thus during the fiscal ycar closing April 30, 1916, 
ihe sum pf $7,241,335/99 was actually invested-in elernentan and y 
higher education. ( The disbursements for the year were much larger ' 
thah this, but included payments on. debentures and notes which cannot 
be considered as bo'na fide “investment” in education 1 . This is eqpiva- 
lent to,$11.14 for every man, woman and childin the Province. During 
the same [period the United States expended $900,000,000 for similar 
education! or a little more than $9„00 per capita, ’’ Many states 
approached the .per capita investment, of Saskatchewan and several 

• exceeded {its investment somewhat. On the whole the Province makes 
a good showing;. Assuredly,- a new school system, such as that in 
.Saskatchewan, requires a comparatively larger outlay in buildings and 
equipment,’ than would 'be the case in an older province or country. 

> Even, after due. allowance is made on this score,' it can safely be said 
That Saskatchewan has been unusually liberal in its provision for school ‘ 
educations Indeed, no other province and no single'American state has 
been more .liberal in this respect . At the same .time it Is fair to assume 
that the young, rich Province, can well afford, to do still more for‘educa¬ 
tion than it has: .done in the past,, provided this ipvestment is in the'right 
' type o£educatiomx^ _ } ^ 

'The total 'expenditufe. for 1915-16 totalled $11,370,496.99.' Of this amount 
$1,068;853.56 covered debenture payments and $3,060,307.44 matured rfo£es, .which 
. makes a total of $4,129,161 to be deducted. - . - 




CHAPTER II. 


fundamental educational needs as indicated bv character and 

RESOURCES OF TIIE PROVINCE. 

The salient facts .brought out briefly in the. foregoing chapter 
indicate definitely the educational needs of Saskatchewan. The 

primary and chief industry is agriculture. In last analysis the/rural 
population of the Province are its chief wealth makers . Their capacity 
for leadership, their ability to produce scientifically from the land, their | 
native, desire for wholesome, happy living on the land will be determined . 
chiefly’by the kind of school educatibn fumi-hed them by a 1 far-seeing 
government. The greatness of the Province will ultimately bel deter¬ 
mined by the type of education found in rural districts. j • 

'The population, it is true; is unusually heterogeneous.! Still 
enough-are of Anglo-Saxon origin and characteristics to perpetuate in 
the whole population the best Anglo-Saxon ideals, traits,,-and historic 
traditions. A> a whole the people are progressive and forward-looking, 
with a good average of wealth. 1 There is'little poverty, and practically— 
every farmer owns the land he tills. Democratic ideals prevail. Rank 
and birth are consider* di less than ability and thrift, Such a people 
offers the best opportunity for a universal education, of a high standard, 1 
cultural and, at, the 1 sanPeHiine, scientific and practical. To this end 
there is needed an' efficient -'vsfbrn of modern elementary and secondary 
schools within reach of all. - The splendid Anglo-Saxon inheritance ' 
transplanted to.fhe new soil craves the perpetuation of Cultural standards 1 
of tin'highest type; as ’the life ancpoccupations ,of the people'demand 
provision for happy, wholesome, rehmnerative existence in the/open', 
country, ^ town, and in city. These ai\e some of the things th/school 
must make‘possiblei-^ ' ' ' ' 

1 Dderriuning Factprs^ Educational System.—Everj r 

school, wh.et-her'Tn SaskatchewamoF^Isewhere, should teach just what 
a modern population craves .to know in order to get the greatest good 
out. of life. Do the schools provide the-kind of instniction required to 
keep people-in-the enjoyment of good health and sanitary" surroundings 1 

. Q. ( ! tll( ‘ schools prepare people to Vara remunerative livings 

on "the land, in the town, and in. the eitv\ Do they direerthem to* 
beconig useful, responsible members of the larger social group ? Do the - 
-•,.seh()«ls,%ally lead peqple so that they will devoteXwell ealied leisure 
rq, ('tlhc^and esthetical-pursuits .for the improvement of, self an<l 
upbuilding of community,and race ? So far as the schools are organised . 
to accomplish these ends they-approach the modem conception of educa-' ' 

tion ; otherwise they fall short of theif purpose. ' _. . .,.. .L 

i r system of education as this does not limit its activities by ' 

^ihe walls of- the school or the covers of textbooks.' ,The entire farm place” 
with its-manifold interests becomes a vital part of it; the.industrial 
■activities of the city become tied up with, it—the business mto^the bank - 
p resident,tihe, shop foreman, the practical scientist, the expert account- 
ij&J 1 are . concerned-m a modem system o,f education, and are. there- 
fbre, consulted to make-the‘school ;avital factor in daily life. 


/. 
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Education suth a.' thin in the most "eiilt lrul” in the world, if h,v 
culture is meanyniore than mere polish; for iis Well to have in mind 
that education/founded oh 1 real life purposes, i3 the most genuinely 
cultural of all' education. . • 

Agriculture* and Pace Composition of the People to. Determine the 
School System of Saul a i e/i c iua n.—T h e school system for Saskatchewan 
will not disregard its debt to the long-established and well-tried system 
of the mother country and the -older provinces; neither wilt it accept 
evirycdueational content and principle as fundamental,.just because 

•it seemed .good -in.the time of «our forefathers. The system will be 

determined by present-and future needs, in the light of past experi- 
'cnce and past inheritance. Saskatchewan miist evoK’e its own edficu- 
- tional scheme,‘basing it primarily upon agricultural and race notify, 
Other considerations are secondary to these. • ' l. 

Pioneering in the original sensy 1ms long since passed away 
on the North American continent. -Tt is true that "people in Saskat- J 

chewan have suffered some of the drawbacks and difficulties belonging_ j 

to pione'er life; but thp population, have come into the new Province 
bringing with them schools and churches and other institutions as com¬ 
plete as can be found anywhere. They have satisfactory means of 
transportation; they }mvc the best of maclnneryrand agricultural injple- * 
ments. The people have not, in other words, been forced to repeatjhe 
various .stages of gkmp life that the earlier North Americans had to 
go through. Saskatchewan has reached modern scientific, commercial 
fanning on eommon terms with ‘the older Canadian’ provinces a.nd . 
rAmerican states. The survey assumes that the people here are striving 
to bring about an era of reaj husbandry agriculture. Scientific fartniug 
goes hand in hand with intelligent leadership. To attain this'in good 
measure, it is essential to set up in.rural districts a type of community 
-school in every way equipped to Tielp the rural population to whole-, 
some, joyous, reuumCratiW living on the land. , Town and city' school' 
should also be considered in this conception of : agricultural life. - City 
people may not-all'he expected to become farmers; but .what they do • 
become will dep-nd largely on the agricultural prosperity by which, 
they are surrounded. . Practical courses in agriculture, rural sociology, ’ 
and farm economics in the secondary -schools are required to forge a 
bond of sympathy and understanding between town, and country people,■- 
and Would ultimately place agriculture on the lofty plane' whie*h if . 
should occupy ip the esteem of all Saskatchewan people. i 


. -The Jlace Needs of the Population .-—To evolve-a'school system 1 
without full consideration of all the divergent dements in the popu 
lation would lie* a gross mistake, and would ultimately work as great a’ 
hardship oirihe, alien immigrant as it would at first on the native 
Canadian. .The aliep must , he understood, first of all. His own 
inheritance from his mother country must be given full evaluation. 
Patiently, sympathetically, but firmly, he 1 must be led—and by teacher.- 
of highest Canadian ideals, who have special fitness and t aining for, 
this .problem.’ With the right type of schools established in the heart 
of the tton-English communities—faithfully served—the assimilation 
process cannot long be delayedA . 





To educate all its people, without exception,Vis^both. the ( duty and 
the right"'of democracy. There are in Saskatchewan thousands of' ' ■- 
adults classed as illiterates—a majority of them fi\om: foreign shores, 
if these people have been deprived of educational opportunities in their 
youth, it is the duty of the government (To extend this, blessing' to thdpr 
now in their years of maturity; if they'have, neglected"their earlier . 
opportunities, democracy dW the right to demand thjit they correct',the ' 
deficiency with government assistance at one'e. For all such people . 
there Should 'be established, as-a part of the regttlar-scho'ol system, night 
schools, part time schools, and Olher types of continuation schools. 

Training Teqchcrs for the iSchogts .—The prcil^nin'aiiee. .of agricul¬ 
tural life indicates the need for/tea&B’ers traiined specifically for teaching 
in rural schools who can prepare school children for successful agricu;l- 
tural pursuit^ Next to the/fundafnental consideration of life occupa¬ 
tions and rade characteristics, mult be. placed the teachers who are to, 
educate the tnen and women who,\in their turn, will furnish the praA 
tic;al aggressiveness, corfrct pntloolh v .|mjlife, aild finer idealism spokeif : ^ 
.of Vi.we. Plow much Or hdw little pF' this kind of training has been/’ 
jumble i'U the schools/for training teachers will appcai; later in the 
discussion. ■ ' ’ ■ ■. ■ " 

It is now the purpose to consider, in detail) the school system of 
the Province and to recommend such modifications as would seem ' 
desirable and necessary if the schools are to-serve this rich agricultural 
province, most efficiently and, effectively. / V ’ ! 

\ ' ■ v,--' ^ -f 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

7 he Department of' Education.— The administration of the Saakat-. 
chettftn ,schools is injjch more strongly centralised than is the average 
American state Vystem. The plan is less democratic, perhaps, than is 
the American; mit in practice it is fully as effective. - Centralised 
administration hast proved i'ts Tvorth during the earW formative period 
in Saskatchewan educational history. ■ ■ 

Th'e schools -are 'trdministorcd fro-m,..fhp central Department of 
Education ip the Legislative Buildings' at Regina. The Department - 
is presided over by a Minister of Education, who.,; under flavCus"a 
member of the Cabinet. The. high esteem in which‘education is held, 
and its important.place in shaping the future of the Province, can be 
seen in the faefr 'that'both the present-Premier and h$ predecessor haw , 
chosen education"in/preference to f other portfolios. A' Superintendent 
of Education, a Deputy' Minister, and such other “officers,,,clerks a in! 
servants as arc required for the pVopey^conduct of-the business of I lie 
department” arc appointed , by the Lieutenant Governor .-in Council-. ' .« 

The Department of Education controls and administers, as pro¬ 
vided in The-School Act, “all kindergarten schools, public and separate 
schools, normal Schools, model-schools, teachers’ institutes and the 
education of deaf, deaf mute and blind persons.” JThfe Minister of 
Education presides over the Department 'and directs its educational 
policies.' The Deputy Minister acts for the Minister in overseeing' 
and directing the large force of officers and employees serving the 
Department in! the offices and in the field, which jn Saskatchewan' 
nnmbpr approximately 310 people .all told. i 

' The Superintendent of Education carries into practice the profes¬ 
sional policies'of the Department under the direction of the Minister, 
‘and under the provisions of The School Act. He is especially,charged ‘ 

, with the general supervision and direction of high school sand collegiate 
institutes, model schools, public and separate schools,'training schools 
for tpachers, the grantmg of teachers’ certificates, technical schools, 
departmental examinations, teachers’ institutes, teachers’ reading 
circles, school libraries and inspectors of Schools. . ; - 

Comprehensiveness, of Powers and Duties of Ihe! Department. —The 
- Minister, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
makes provision, (1.) 'for the classification, organisation, government. - 
examination and inspection of schools; (2) for .the construction,-’fur¬ 
nishing and care of school buildings and the. arrangement of, school. - 
premises; (3) for the examination, licensing jand grading of teachers- 
and for the examination of persons who may desire/toenter the profes¬ 
sions, , or who may wish certificates upon having dompfethd courses .of 
'study in any school; (4) fprli.'teachers’ reading course, and teachers’ 
institutes and conventions; and- (-5) for giying. instruction in manual 
training, douSestic^eienee and physical trailing. 

.These provisions give .the Department of Education many, vitally 
important duttes. The.schools of the Province,are organised,' examined 

: *• •' - • Ml y 





.and; inspected liy it, undor'h'gnl pvt^crrptitim^ -Thigiis done!, chiefly 
through a well-organised- slnfl' of depaytihenUuinspectors, who', ,in Sas¬ 
katchewan, are provincial o'ffiei fs instead of in thp United (States, 
usually local olHcinls. ' Centralised control t'oi' geiibral school .adminis- ' 
tratioli has proved entirely satisfactory in Sa^vartcheWfih. . 

The Department of Education has - f'tilXl'control .over courses of 
s'tiidv in elementary and Roobpdary schools, and has charge of 'examina¬ 
tions and promotions within these schools. ' Tt is'doubtful whether this 
centralised control in matters of detail and local professional policy is 
‘in every respect wise. There is danger that too little flexibility of study 
courses and too little opportunity for local initiative will result where 
>,a central authority'pnscribeethe-defflii'ls.of work for teachers. and pupils - 
whelm- it is impossible for it to' kj.io'w in an intimate way. This, phase 
of departmental coiifnjd mayy'iherefOre, be considered as stibject to. 
modification to-accomnjpdufe itself to local needs. . „ 

The ttiachei^rafning institutions—\iormal schools' andspecial • 
training .■cho.olx<Tikew’ise come under departmental'control, as do also 
Jiceusing-'df'instructors,an the elementary and seedridary schools. ' Tt is ' 
eminently correct that thc^ce'rtification of the teaching staff be' entirely 
in charge of the Department winch is responsible to the people foi- 
school conduct. The general policies of theViiormal schools should be 
'di acted by the Department; but it is doubtfuiXwhetheiyit should direct 
the [internal school policies of the'normal schools! ■ 

.The Educational Council. —This body- consists of five' persons/ 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor .in Council, at least two of whtffh' 
shall be Ivoinan Catholics. J he Council represents the general pditca- ' 
Jional, policies of the people and must be consulted .l>efore any depart¬ 
mental regulations can lie adopted.- It may also consider on J / tS’ own 
; accord questions of interest to the (ducational system of the province 
and mbke report to the Lieutenant Governor in, gouncil.. / ,v 

School firganimtion -and'AdminivtCilion.—The unit of schookJ 
orgam-ation is-fho local ,eho,d-district, which is an inheritance from V 
Ontario, ami lyhiCb this jnovinee, in turn, got from the early American, 
states. / he .Schpof jici_ provides. for the establishment of schools 
wherever sutfioumt/m.mWrs of children ean.be brought together to 
partake of. its benefits.. The Act-provides that ah area not exceeding 
twenty square innes niay~l organised into a 'school-district, provided 
there are re. ichn£- therein ten.children of school age, and four persons 
each ot whoni/on its organisation's liable to assessment for school p,ii- 
poses Jt v community neglects to organise a school district and a 
“T;. 1 !/.::T , . ,,e, I l the Minister of Education may organise . 
,.uch dmti ict and enforce the government regulations. “ ‘ 

■ School district - are known-respectively as-rural’ village, and town - 
districts ntnhr control of local hoards .of trustees chosen by-^pular ' 
vote. These hoards of education have the localLmanagementof the ' 
school- under the provisions ot The School Act. i, . 

Separate Schook.—-The School Act makes provisi 0 n\t,hat separate 
schools may be erected within established districts by a religious 
minority, whether. Protestant or .Catholic. Separate schools E ' 
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established in this 1 region while Sn.-katchewun wns part of the bid-- 
Northwest Territory, and'the practice beenme-perpet,unted under section 
03 of The British North A tu erica A d,.which guarantees to the religious' 
minority nil pic privileges nnd rights tlmf- if had before the Union. 
However, the provincial legislatures were not debarred under the Act 
, from' legislating on sepnrnfQ/sch'ools, provided "they dpi* not’ thereby 
prejudicially affect privileged .held before TJfiipn. . '1' 

The ratepayers establishing a separate school are assessed for itlie >. 
majptenance of the school, and are. exempt from taxation for public 3 , 
sghool purposes. .The separate schools exerei-e their* rights, however, 
-fhibjget* to the siinie restrictions imd governnienl'supervision as do'the . 
public schools. The separate school-movement in tips province is not 
the subject of such serious contention tljat it is in certain other provinces, 
.and the liberal provision made for religions instruction in’ all elementary 
'cliools has mininmed the demands for separate schools, • At the present 
ime, in a-total of fl-,02Q organised districts, only 10 have separate schools 
3 Protestau ; ,t-and 16 Catholic. ' • . ' > _' - 

ools.— ^Theoretically,;.Saskatchewan-has a fne school 
( syitem ot Itryears or more;, embracing eight years in the elementary “ 

/sell(lolfTomrvears an pho sicondary sehaol, and four or more "yf’afs- in ■' 
/the. I Ini versity^b^vsbitx'he\v.au; .In actual practice the; s'chools repre- 
/ sent three separate hnbsyvyhich require moulding into one strong chain. 

/ The elementary and secondary schools are organised - under separate • 
j hoards,, so that, an ordinary town-system will have distinct' boards for 
its elementary public school, for its secondary school, and for its separate 
- school,' if such is maintained.^ The elementary and secondary 'school— 
"hoards do not alwaysivork together, harinon iousiVyiguch to'the detriment-"", 
■of the schools. ’ 

. ■ The secondary school is organised under a distinct law— The 
Secondary Education, Act —which limits.. %t esta'blishmenfcxpf high' 
schools to to^hi, and.,- cpty- municipalities.' They breach' between, the ; 

' elementary and secondary schools has been, needlessly wide and diffict 
(a span, and has made, the higlf,school rather exclusive and aristocratic^ 
In 'its-tendencies, as is-seen in the 'rather pretentious term Collegiate " 
Tlistitute,-by which name the first ‘class high schools arc designated.' 
There are at'this time 22.'incorporated! high schools and collegiate 
institutes in operation, wi^h an enrolnientjof about 3,SOP students.. Somov 
high school subjects' are tatight in continuation classes in certain’ village . 
and town schools;' but not under high school'recognition,' and bench/ 
_j.-w:i.tfout aid.froin thg government., • >f " s' ' 

''' School Maintenance *—The elementary schools are supported partly • 
l by -rates levied-lfpon. taxable" property within" thg-scKool districts a.hd_. 

• municipalities; and "partly by graiitspaid bythe Government in-accord- ' 
f aped wifh The School'Grants Act: '. The Secondary schools are similarly 
maintained,. the^iovernirier/t grants being apportioned .in accordance - 
/ with She SecontMsy Ectucatian^Act, 

The.source of'local fu^for^cheoljnirposes’are,'(1) local assess- . 
ments, (2) .proceeds from ^debentures, anpA^6^unds borrowed on note. 

/; 1 1 Meaning elementary puffmachopls only.. T" 
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.The Government grants ore’drawn from the School Lands Trust. Fund,. 

" supplied by the Dominion Government In. lieti of other revenue on 
^ school lands held in .trust by the- Dominion, government, from- depart- 
' ■' ‘ mental fees for exam inations-, certificates to- teachers and normal school. 

\ few* '• Succession duties .arid corporation taxes! are; also included, 

. , L although defoted to-tfiS. University-entirely, •, Jn addition to the'.above, 

• 1 a small- provincial tax is' levied under the so-called Supplementary. 

• ' J '. ’Reyenue Act. This amounts to one "cent per. acre on .all agricultural' 
■ -. * • lands outsider of town an'd-village districts and lands'ofb'erwise exempted 
t ' from taxation'. , On. grazing‘lands, held in lease'from- the' Government 
. .. . of Canada the'tax is One-half Cent per acre. The proceeds from 'The 
‘i i ■ Supplementary'Revenue Act are distributed as'follows; 10 per cent', for 
• ' " secondary education^ 10 per cent, divided'oqualiy between the, Agrieiih . 
• t-ural- Oollege and the University of Saskatchewan; and 80 per cent.- to 

• „ . ‘rurtil. elementary schools.. ' . . .' . ' 


. •f Professional Training :of-Teachers.—Normal schools for the train¬ 
ing of teachers are maintained at two centers—Regina and Saskatoon. : 

- Tn’addition to these schools short time ycbools are-held,-frofn'time"'to ' 
time,--for the so-called third class' teachers, at selected high schools. • 

0 ; The iriost difficult phase of,;the Whole, educational problem ip..the 
Province 1 is how to get'‘and, retain a- sufficient -number of yell-prepared ‘ 

. teacher/ in -the schools. Nearly ope.thousand teachers entered the field - , • 
.of,-service,, the past .year, from ‘fhe,.two> normal schools- and the third 
W class centers, 'Many cairie.into the schools from other'provinces arid 
•/ states.' -In spite of this a large number of teaching.'permits-had- to •be’'. 

; granted;.-of* thq Schools wotild have beep'withou.t' teachers; and this in ■ 1 
spite of the 'fact th.at Saskatchewan'bays exceptionally good' salaries; as'. 

, teachers’salaries go,. ' ‘ ;•' 

' The courses of. instruction in the- normal schools.'are purposely - 
short, to induce a larger mimbeyof young people to take, the professional 
, training. Here, probably, lies- the real cause of thehdrifting arid'drifting' - ' 
■ and early abandonment of-.the, profession;- The teacher who invests 1 ■■ 

- much time, arid .money' in his training course is. less ready to leave teach-- “ 
irig for ■ another 'occupation thari -if he contented himself with-a. brief - 

. - course of a few’short weeks. . , . ; ;. ■ ' ’j- . _ 


' '.. Higher 'Institutions of Learning—The ' -University of' Saskat-'. 
ch’ewiu'.- wa’s established,’under The- University Act df 19.07; The plans 
, -for the growth; and development of the. University are very compreheU-"' 
sive, andjnake provision for Faculties in’Arts,-Law, Medicine, Fngi- 
• liceririg, andAgr icu]ture. The-Upiversity is situated. at Saskatoon upon 

• a Site- of- 1,3,33 acres, .where it is housed in.bifildings which have-cost “ 
over..4-millmn dollars.. -The College of. Agriculture is to date'the most 
important department of the. UniversWy. in 1916j the value of:endow- : • 
ment was $15,000the. value of'lands and-buildings.- $1 784 000-° and- 

totgl income, $227,557. . / /'. * f ' 

■" Affilrated with the University are Emmanuel College ink fhe 
- Presbyterian "College, both- at . Saskatoon,. and >‘St. Chad’s ColW at- 
Regina,- These schools-exercise the right to:grant .degreeb ip divifiity 

• and have charter rights which would enable them to dd work inmther'' 

•faculties'as well. '* .- • ~ •. ^ • 


- V; /, 



There ,are in the Province. :al,so a mmihei of denominational schools 
of/secondary rank which, do good work‘.in Supplementing the courses 
of the high schools,■■and particularly in extending* opportunities for 
‘education to persons- beyond ordinary school'age. whose early- education 
has been neglected. Chief Among these are Regina College, at Regina,; 
Moose Jaw College''for Boys, at Moose JawSt. Alban’s, at'Prince, 
Albert;, and Battleford„Acadipiny, at Battleford^ *. , - . 




: ■ . CHAPTER IV. 

SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

#; ■« • ; 

Saskatchewan lias been organised tinder provincial, government a 
little niore than a decade. In that brief period of'time school develop¬ 
ment has gone forward at a,n encouraging pace. In September, 1905, 
there were jn 'operation 885 public -and 1 9 separate school districts. 
Since then school'districts have been organised at the rate of about one 
district per working'day. Mpcb territory, however,, even in the-settled 
sections, is not yet organised into school districts. ... 

Some idea of ;the rapid growth may be obtained from TaSle 2,. 
which gives the organisation of school districts by years since 1900: . 

TABLE 2.- SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANISATION. , 


' - ..Year ' / k 

. Number of 
• districts 

' Number t of • 
districts 
in operation 

Nuipbei of. 
departments - 
in operation ^ 

1906....^.\ . .. 

*1.190 

873 • * 

‘ 1,017' 

1907. 

- 1,430 

1,101 •- 

1,272 

1908....-. 

1,745 

1,410 

• 1,612 - 

1909.- __L_. V 

' 2,003 . 

i;692, . 

!,937 - 

i9io: ~v ‘ ... 

. 2,255 ' 

1,912 H 

2,207 

1911 . ; .: . 

' '2,546 

2.110 f. • 

2,480 . » 

1912. 

2,928- 

2.444 V ( 

'2,947 

T913. - - • . ' . 

3,230 . 

2,-747 ' • 

\ 3,367- . ■- 

1914. 

'3,52» - 

, 3,055 -j 

\ - -3,787 - - 

1916. . -. 

• 3,702-' 

3.367/ . 

\ '4,006 

1916. ... ." . . 

• '3,873 . • ' 

' : ' 3.608 N . 

\4,279 


- . ... The table show? that'oh December 31, . 1916, Saskatchewan" had 
. 3,873 districts, fhlly .organised -,pr- in' the process of organisation.. 
3,608 districts actually had schools in-operation in. 1916, in charge .of 
f 4,279 teachers. ‘ Incidentally, these' districts are administered by an 
army of about 11,5Q0 local school trus'tees. ; • ' 

■ - Origin of the Small Sc]tool District .—It is vital in. this- study to 
determine the effect of this'local district organisation dir-the economy 
and efficiency of. the schools. Is. the-small district the best .unit-of 
organisation for the schools of a great agricultural proving like Saskat¬ 
chewan l . How is this borne'out by educational history in the Prov¬ 
ince? These' queries can best be answered after indicating how the 
local school district came into being - and why -it is now used m 
Saskatchewan. - - ' • . 

The-local school district is a heritage from the East and Ontario, 
where'it came into'use in pioneer days when no other form of organ¬ 
isation was feasible; Nor is the local district of Canadian origin. It 
originated; as a matter -of fact, in New England,in. the. early days' of 
English colonisation, whence it spread westward -and northward 
whenever Englishmen penetrated the wilderness. . It .was purely a 
community enterprise; each group of .families organising .and support-" 

’ mg its own. schools as best' it could. The district organisation usual 1} 
26 • - ; , ’ 








preceded, school legiUWpru wlVclt In (or siiunjonccl it as tlie only, 
practicable organis'atiou toi' tiiiyAttleuwut. - 

In tlie United States - pi op [i:\i.iive begun to realise that the* small 
district har outlived its pWiocl\rd\i.s<d'ulijo-ss,' and that it ought to be 
supplanted.\y a more'effectXye-unit\f organisation. In New England' 

• the more, compact tovvnship'p'rg’amsAioti has already cj riven “out, -these 
local"districts!, . The same is 'true in Reupsylvaniii, Indiana, and Other 

‘.states in the Middle West. "'The Soutnern States, generally are organ- 
vised lindtr the\counly unit-, ivitlj one- qpurd. of trustees for all the 
schools in - a* single county. Eighteen American States have already 

• adopted-.the county unit in one form or another and thirteen are using 
. township organisation in "whole or in-partV In all the rest there is a 
' si rang movement under way to supplant tl% pioneer district with one 

pi* tlie other of township or county organisation, with the latter generally' 
in-ithe ‘ifscendaney,'' \ ' 

Why. the Local District ■ Dec! in/ 1 !. —ThA chief reason- why the 
"local district ip the American States is the cause of discontent is that 
.’,'it has beedrne an -almost insurmountable obstacle to the type of school 
r ' i 'hrga,nis'ation reqiiired by a,niodern rural population. As a tax area 
'• it .caules -untold'injustice and'inequality. School consolidation and 
the establishmerit.of rural high schools have proved, exceedingly difficult - 
where local boards and district lines have to be considered. ' Then, local 
jealousy and closefistedness and individual indifference often result in 
:-hort; terms ,and underpaid teachers, a meager course, of study with the 
usual, results-—nqn-enrolment of a large proportion ofyhq school popula- 
^.tionpifregularity of attend&ftefc and early dropping otAof school. 

. i^IIoiv Local School Administration Has Worked m Saskatchewan. 
—-A' stridy was made of typical.school districts, in every section of the 
Province, in which were considered, (1) personnel on the board" of 
trustees, (2)' their interest"in the, school, (3 j condition!,of the school 
- plant, :(4) efficiency of.the.school, (5) liberality of the School support,. 

• (6) selection of teacher, (7) length of school term, and.(8) ability,rif 
the school to. meet community needs. .This study,’ coupled with the 
testimouy of the inspectors, who are. in intimate touch with the trustee* 
’and the school's, and the convictions • expressed by many' trustees as 
well, le«(ds to.the conclusion that the small district unit doesVnot. meet' 

■ modem-community needs^ in Saskatchewan any more than it does in the 
United States.,, - ■' • „ ,• \ • 

s: • . The local district, is anil remains a pioneer- unit- of - organisation. 

In this connection it is well, to-hear in mind that SaskatcnewW Has 
. ndVer known pioneering as it -was experienced in early-day^Anierica: 
Its Schools and other‘.institutions Came fully developed from the plder 

settled - sections, not requiring.-a gradual , evolution ,from;"pione.ering^to 

niodem' conditions. The study has, disclosed that , y. - • 

1. Small District School Bomrd$ are.Ineffective and. Impracticable.- 
—Saskatchewan has 4;02.0 school districts (Uecember31,1917). each in 
'charge of' three" local trustees., This makes .a small army ■ df between 
eleven, arid twelve thousand --njen.' An average municipality has from 
tbirtytofif tv or -more- each. -Such an organisation .is inexcusable.^ It 
is unreasonable to expect-{hat half-a hundred men can be foiind in a 
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thinly- settled niunkijmlity suited by t'tmipef anient.-and training to fill 
all these positions; "even if the men could be founds there is neither- 
business reason nor educational reason for bringing such a large force 
into the Management of the schools. In many municipalities, particu¬ 
larly in non-English communities, it is entirely |out of the question 
to find a sufficient number of persons, suited to hold these iifiportant 
positions. ' ■ ‘ v ’ _ i 

. 2., Trustees often Misdirect Their Efforts. —Many trustees give 

\ their time freely to the schools,, and- in some instances to good-purpose. 1 
But, generally, the' efforts spent are' misdirected because they lack 
/.knowledge of. educational needs. It is found, for example, that, 
^' trustees; in every .section of the Province, have fallen easy victims to 
glib agents who sell.expensive and-unnecessary school apparatus, while , 
they have, refused to' provide-books,and simple’ school implements 
urgently requested by the-teachers. 1 /' -■ - - 

3. There - is Inequality of School Support. —Wealthy districts are 

often controlled-by men' whose chief aim 'is -to keep taxes down. . In 
neighbouring districts,'with-;-smaller aggregate wealth, it may happen 
that the school ’plantbs-modern and satisfactory-because the men there 
tax the-community to-,tne ]imitv - ~ ■ 

On general .principle^ the tyfiale wealth of the Province! should- 
be made .available for educatirfg ajl the youth of the Province. Thi? 

!>» is both right and just, - for in Saskatchewan education,is a, civil func- 
. 9 tion,’to be sif-pported like other similar-functions. While tb&sP.rovince ; 

, may be expected , to increase liberally ita grants, the people should x apply^ 
the same principle in its more limited application tojthe paunierjmwy. 
The’ school district has proved too small to lie- entrusted witirfini 1 legiV' - 
lation in 1 such matters as"taxation. Taxation for educational,p ifposes" 

. should clearly be vested in the larger-natural unit of, civil adm lustra¬ 
tion—the, municipality. The injustice of the present inequality can 
he seen by studying the map-of Municipality. No. 32, Figure- 6. (page ■" 

■ -30). ; ; V . - 

4. There are Abuses in tnefSelection of Teachers.^. Teachers ar.e D 
chosen by • the local boards, who, do as they please about following the 
advice of the-Department-of Education in this matter. This plan has „ 
led to serious abuses. Often trustees _ neglect to procure a teacher in' 
time to open the school 'on time after the summer holidays. ,, Schools 
were found which had been- closed for. three or more, months, either 

• because the board had outright neglected to procure a teacher or because 
they could not find the type of teacher desired. In some schools permit, 
teachers are paid higher salaries than teachers' in neighbouring districts 
■with professional certificates.' - Some districts; again,- advertise in the 
public press for their teachers,'inviting thereby teachers- to underbid 
one another; or they permit unreliable, agencies to supply the" teachers. , 

. The average school board in rural-districts is not able to choose teachers' 
wisely. This function should be vested in some, educational authority 
-in closer touch with the teachers'and the schools'which.,are training 
teachers. . ■. - 

' 5. Small Districts are Enable to Meet Modem Community Needs. 
—The local district does not have within its boundaries what is necessary. 



, ■ , ■. : • ■ A TV. A 

to make a modern community school (see page 71),' The", district 
school in Saskatchewan devotes its energies to the' tool subjects almost, 


wholly., Very few pupils complete 'the prescribed course of study., ."The 
schools are not organised to attracland hold tie larger boys and'girls, 
and mo$t of the schools are unable to provide the social, aspects required 
of modern education. The district schooli-is'^Muestionably responsible 
for the following fundamental weaknesses fronpjwhich all a‘re suffering: - 
nori-attendancc.bf a large per cent, of the school populationip^rre^xlarity 
of attendanceand ,great-wastage in attendance (due to lick of.,interest , 
in prescribed schboV work. , '* ' ul r ''"'''T~i/ ' ^ 

f . Study of^ie. Schools in Certain AlunicipaHtieS’/'j^^i^pepaTtmenl 
of Education 'hafe just completed a statistical survey 'o£~every munici- • 
pality in the Province, of great interest\to all thinkidgr,people.' The ‘ 
.survey shdvys-.Cpn’clusively that in a/given municipal (tv'-school districts, // 
vary in assessable property from a few Hundred dollars-td many hundred c - 
thousand doliars; they vary in^ratb/bf taxationJfrom a mill or less,to-' 
fifteen .or' nipt e mills on the .dbllaT.j.jn^n.roltaent, from -the legal, 
minimuip ,to upwards of a huiidredl ckipdVeiHv while thiere is, little, 



settled prairie ’section in tM^soutnegstqrmlfi|bW Because ( 
,tion in assessment, tar rpteAexp'epdftlif^ei^, is'm^t-so ' 


Idly'well settlhc 

^of this^he variation i_---,,.— rn „„, - 

-marked as in miinicipalities in less favoured’ secfion$l7; /But' eVen here 
■the total assessment ranges from $97,640- in District iSTo. 1939, to 
$180,425 in .the adjoining District- No,'* 7.28. / The'.rate of taxation 
varies from 2.5 mills ?to 7.5 mills. Strangely enough the length of ; 
school year ranges front 124 days for the\rii,ralibhildfeniin, the* wealth¬ 
iest district to 210 and 212 days in less wealthy district^. r -The teachers 
range from “provisional/’through third grade to second grade; and total 
expenditures from'$563.00 to $1,697.72.' The efficiency of th|:thirteen < 
--different schools can also .be adjudged by their average attendance 1 — 
attesting to the degree, of sustained .interest in, schooUwork—which in'- 
this municipality ranges from the surprisingly Tow rate, of 36 per cent. : 
to the noke, too high rate of 75.14 per cent^: , J*-- 

If nbtt\the attifiCial lines sepprating'ttiese districts were.removefv 
and alithe.wteidth of the mumeipality|iyere'equalised for edueatfbnal 
us® every -boy gsd girl would have. reason.l to expect, equalised ;eauca-- 
.. tional opportunity lUimiformly strong well-paid teachers; long terms, . 
well-maintained schooPbuildings.’ and well-sustained school work. ' ■ 

A proposed Plan . of SthobbRdbrganisation. —A complete reorgan¬ 
isation of existing school districts is Wonfmended as set forth below:! 

‘ (l) Dis-establishment of all school districts as now organised opt- 
side of incorporated Village and. town districts, and the 
re-establishment. instead, of [all schools lying wholly or in Wrt 
within.each rural municipal! tysas one single municipal schboi* 
district; ' ' r 

■ '(2)' Abolition of the present achtwl trustees' and organisation,* 
instead, of one municipal bbhrd of education, together/Wfrt'hp 
■ : custodians for each school iiwfehe municipality; • 




(;j) -Tin* municipal board'of education, preferably to comprise 
five members, to bold office for three years each; three mem¬ 
bers to^e elected by the regular electorate of the municipality, 
and two to be appointed by the Minister of Education upon • 
nomination bv the inspector in whom inspectorate the munici- . 
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(5) The members of the, liniuieipa] board flf education to, receive/ 
' ' ■ actual,, expenses only, the' secretary to get a reasonable 
compensation for his work; ■ • - ' ' 

9 (0) The powers and duties of the municipal .wheel hoa\d to 
* - embrace the general powers and duties now held by the di»- 

, fcrict board and such others aS may be necessary’unties the' 
' reorganisation, which may include among,others- / 

■' (o) Appointment of one custodian for each school within the 

• municipality, who shall report from time to time to the' 
municipal school board, and make recommendations for 7 
- improvement "of school plant, educational policy, etc.; 

( b ) - To determine’ the rate of taxation necessary to maintain 
‘ the schools within the municipality which tax shall then 

bo levied by the municipal coimcil; ^ 

(c) Election of all necessary teachers for the schools within 

the municipality upon domination,, by the provincial 
teachers’ bureau (see page 113), including such super¬ 
visor or supervisofsAfor the municipality as may be 
determined by law;' / ‘ 

■ (d) .Construction and maintenance of such schools as may bo 
required to the end that all children of school age shall 
have the advantage of a satisfactory public school educa- 
.. -- tion; abolition of unnecessary schools and" provision for 
0 , conveyance' to school pf children living more''than three 

. ' ’ miles from the neatest school house; \ 


(e) -Power to consolidate schools and to organise rural High 
schools of agricultural type, within such limitations as 
may be prescribed by law, „ \ 1 

Plan for Reorganisation .Explained,—-Under this arrangement Nhe 
.municipal school district would have a board of five men, .presumably 
the best men in the municipality. The three, elective members might 
be choseu one from each' two wards in the municipality.. The chief 
reason for making two members appointive is to assure to educational 
authority v reasonable .control over certain non-English municipalities. 
The local school wotifd have its. own custodian to represent its interests 
before the.cenffal hoard. ”, 

-—-''Experience has taught that the best, and ■ strongrst men in aycom 
muriity prefer to hold such a public trust as^ membership on the 
municipal hoard of ■ education without compOnsation. Every public- 
spirited citizen will be willing to give his time.’and, energy freelyf while 
undesirable, self-seeking men can thus be kept out "of the office, 1 
.‘.The; secretary should be-well paid for his work. An average 
municipality contains about ■ fifteen .school districts,- each employing 
one secretary treasurer at an average salary of about $40 a year. This 
amounts W $600', which would ’probably be enbugh to defray the 
expenses jof the board members and pay the secreta.ry.-bis salary. In 
municipalities where he'is, ‘able to,devote Sufficient time to do school 
-tasks, the municipal clerk [might V appointed secretary of the .school, 
board. y ' 1 -- 
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The municipality becoiucs' the, unit of.taxation for. educational 
purposes,- thus guaranteeing equality of edpeationaj. opportunity to ai! 
living withiii the. edmnumity. Under this plan all assessable/lands 
would be.taxed, whether included in'Established districts of-not.' This 
would mean a largo increase in •ava'iiable school funds. - wt the tihio 
of dis-establishment ofthe present districts itwould,; however, be ncces-. 
sary to levy a special t^x upon all the assessed property, lying.within 
the district boundaries, to liquidate■ any, present’debentures-or other- 
debts held agajnw any school district. •_ j ■ . , ' *<■ 

The nunficflpai hoard should have /the 'po\yer. (U levy a flat rate tax ' 
on all assessable property for the-maintenanqe of municipal' high schools, 
lo give^very rural voufh-.the advantages : of'good educational facilities. 

(*See Chapter IX.) . j '/• 






JSOHOOr, •XNSl’EOTIOJi'.ANn PUOFES8ION’AL;S0PEBVISj0N'. 

The SIcKaols of, Saskatchewan'inspected, not Supervised.-. —Profes- 
sional superyision,' as now Understood, has little/plnce in^o present ( 
school system of,.Saskatchewan.-. The open country. anfh^rnaH'^village. ^ 
schools ‘have!,no provisions forclose, effective snperyision<'' > In most-' of' •. 

' the towns, .and-cities; even, this important unifying function in a com- : , ,’j- 
plete educational seheme is very little in use,, as, will lie noted in another 
chapter. • ‘ : • \ ' 

The, newness of the Province, the fast areas to tie covered, the ■- j 
rapidity with which schools have multiplied, have' made.it impossible - j 
for. the Government in. the past to organise a scheme of oversight and J 1 
supervision .intimate and close-enough to be of much real assistance I 
to .the classroom teachers. ' ■; 

The men charged with the important function of enforcing educa- 
tibnal policy in the Various parts of. the Province are .properly- called /. 
inspectors. They/ are appointed by the Government' and are re presen ta- 1 j 
tives of, the department of .Education,; carrying, fcQ' the .people and’local / 
schools the educational policy of the Government. ', They'endeavour to - ' ’• 
visit each school! in their respective inspectorates,’.at least'’once a. year. ,' 
"Occasionally ea: ly" winters; and impassable, roads make 'ev^p the one Visit , ! 
impossibleto r smote schools.' This.' is incidental inspection, only; It 
can 1 'jn ho sens< s of-the 'Word be construed as professional supervision ' 
of school “work! *’ V j 

.. ’'If is the judgment of the'Survey, however,! that, the provincial^ 
inspectors, neither'can nor should, be expected to devote^ much timeHfff 
classroorif supervision—others will have 'to -do this—^but^fo^represent’ , 
among patrons* and teachers' the. educational policies ef-theuovprnment, ■ 

. in'their generalities and- to see that educationaliawls enforced in. spirit 'V . 
and in fact. ,,■■■' V V~ '" J ’’ ’• S" 

- . 'The, Present , System ofJnsp‘ection.^—-It has been ‘the- pplicy" of the' 

: department of .Educafiomfo increase the number of prhvincial inspectors' 
aB vapidly as financial conditions, would warraCt. , In 1916 there'were ’’ • 
. 28 -inspectors,' h<5f counting-'certaiU' spehial inspectors 1 aim organisers* in . ' 
r non-English Communities/in- Id i7,Jhh>ntrmber has reached 32 j. and at 
? the time'that the survey plans arehnaturfng to ■ increase thd^umber. to 45, . 

. -The'system, is- centra^ishd, ’working' outward or- downward .from -the"- '-I; 
central Department jiof Education.. This plan is satisfactory "in practice . 
"and' shoula hot, aS^oinfe’ have urged,-' -b| .superseded by local inspectors, . '•' * 

> The;-pfovhicial inspectors'should, however,yW assisted by professional 0 
supervis.qfs jVorkihgloCally under .thyi;direction, ■* - ■ , 

<. Who Jh§ present ’inspectors^ are, what their professional qualifi.ea- 
* tionSj-cXperience,-tenure, tetc., may be;gleaned froth Table 8 following j. 
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•I- inspectors are nil of‘them: mM of matilro years and experience* 

. '"Because of the many hardships' that - they liftve been -exposed to in the 
great new domain the Government has wisely, limited its choice of- 
inspectors, to men-only. For the future this limitation should 1 not be. 

. .necessary.' • Women educators with good-.qualifications .'might'’well be - 
; considered, £pr-inspectorates in the older settled sections,. at .leasts a&' 

' ap experiment.' ' . , . ‘ 

Until recently every inspector, was a university man with degrees,- 
.ranging frdfrr B.Ar to Ph.D., with additional.training in normal school 
y or college faculty of education.; ^ In some .of the. later appointments there"' 
\has been a departure from this'policy. - Certainly, if college graduate's ' 
'cannot.be found who have,the other eSsCntial qualifications, such as 
successful experience, administrative -ability, etc.,' it;,'id better to take 
, the-self-made” man who has-;the’latter qualifications. But, .-everything • 
else being equal, the.Department' will do weJhlajnaintaip, as nearly as .- 
possible, the-past high standard.of academic and professional prepara- 
' •tion in its inspectors.' ■ • -V ' 




y ' ‘ ‘ V/. 38. . . . • y ••• • "” ‘ • ' • 

' These men are none of -tlrem- tyros* in the matter of . teaching 
-. experience, which according to the table 'ranges- from six . and ,a half- 
; yearsb in .case'of. tlic lowest, to thirty-four 1 years for the highest,- Their 
length of service as inspectors > is " also satisfactory, ? considering the 
■ pewnbss of the Province. 0 _ ■ 

-' '“'''The ^outstanding thing in Table 3- 'is-.the enormous size of the 
average/inspectorate.. Map" 4 (page 35) emphasises, this even ;more v 
clearly. ’• The smallest inspectorate pmbraeeg.-1,548 square . miles,-, or 
about four. and -one-half; municipalities; the llafgest contains 6,872 sqtiare 
.. miles,. or about twenty municipalities, Automobiles- are lafgejy. used. 

. in making the circuit,' the annual -mileage'running'.as'high As 7,006 ' 
-miles.- Inspectors in the newer parts of-the Province • are -obliged, to •• 

. endure considerable ‘‘roughing it”; many o| them carry their .o~wn 
tumping'outfits,'including ibed,' cooking utensils, etc.. -These sections of . . 
the-.conn try require strong inen for the task. . .• .. 

The beginning*salary is $1,800 per annum, which may- increase t.o . 'j 
$2,400. There is an additional allowance of $65.00 'per, month for .. 

. travelling and living expenses.'. In this day of -high cost of "living the - > 

. expense ..alkttyance often proves'insufficient-to -meet the. inspectors 
' legitimate t-raveloUtlay. - ■ - ' 

Compared with what <,-is paid Goiinty superintendents • in^ the 
■Amejcfcan. states, this compensation - would be/considered' 1 reasonable, 

- though not liberal. . A state 1 ike■ Pennsylvania-pays its county superin- ' , - 
. tendeuts. salaries ranging from’ $2,000 toJ>6,,50Q, with an average of ' 

• $2,640; - New -Terscyjpays every'county superintendent -a salary of.' • 

- $3,000.'-- But .the irispectors^iiT'gaskatchewan' are' provincial officials 
. ’ properW-io: be ranked with American state inspectors: \On this basis 

of comparison .the compensation in Saskatchewan is inadequate. Neither, ' 
/■is it wise to pay the inspectors less than' the salaried .town, and city \ . 

. principals and-superintendents, .whose schools they- inspeftt. This is"'the 
case now. It is tne judgment-of .the purvey that the inspectors’ salaries ’. 

** shotijd be scaled, up -Considerably, .fo' become commensurate with..the 
. .important and difficult- work 'expected'"'of 'them.', • 

Mfailing of. Expert ScKodl tfupervision ItJ|3vell to emphasise, 

' ■. atethi^j.yfncture, what is meant by expert school supervision,;and tO shW 
. how impossible it is ,for aii..inspector. in.his large territory-to perform ' 

' this prof Cssiopal function-with succes?. Thc-argiime«t should be limitejk 
to .rural- anil village schools, since town-and/-city-'school^-have., some, 

.. measure of autonbipy in matters ’of supervision. ; ■ 

-- • 1 nexporienced byifal teachers require expert direction if -.ever' any .■ 

; -teaeheVs needed' ity—particularly when One considers the ;very: limited - 
• t professional - training ;.tJi%-, have. The- teachers pf thfe' open icohntry, ' * 
Whose-problems are* asspredly the most perplexing in t-Be,,whole held' bf : 
education, haveyhad to shift for themselves jis best--they could. The " 

nltp. nr Trirrre visifqtfrnm tVm "Aon• naira., _- 


- one or niore Visitsyfrom .the in^ptor cam never give them the', profes-' 
t^ sional'enconragemen^sb-urgently neededT^' "' •' 

- Another-factor must he considered.' The:schools, of Saskatchewan : ' 

"twill in time-be •reorganised” to meet the'needs-Of scientific agriculture. ; , 
■ 'This -is,houndl;o multiply- greatly the teachers’ daily tasks." - .The'cqurse/ 

. of study .will "pecome more ‘ comprehensive 'knd proportionately more' 
..^difficult. 'The, teachers .are also e'xpectedfo become'community'leaders. •- 
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■ JSTo teacher of averagb ability can do'all this without the encouragement, 
guidance, and constant co-operation of supervising officials who have had 
expert preparation in community leadership' and school organisation, 

•. ’ and professional supervision' : in the ordinary school >-subjects. "For 
effective service such a staff of supervisors should always be within reaoh 
. " of the,.teacher,, to‘encourage him when downhearted by his perplexing ' 

- school problems; to give him sound advice when community troubles 
; ■’ • ' arise; and to help get results in the classroom. .The gyeat-territory to 
1 ' • ' be ,covered, want of'timo, and numerous other-legal and : administrative 

. '• ■ o duties, preohjde that'the'inspectors give, this close professional assistance. 

•. . ■ ■ Movement iovjard Professional Suptrvisiorl 'in the United States.^— 

- In. Saskatchewan,' the system of school supervision is centralised, rcach- 
, irrg .downward'into thelocal school districts.' T.n most of the states it 
,- 1- ’ ' \ is decentralised, reaching, upwardi-froih the local -eounty' or township 
' • " - uni to. North Dakota', for example, has a county superintendent for 
• . , eyery .county in the-state, each with the, assistants and office helpers 

deemed'necessary.- Such other assistants as spccibl agricultural agents . 
and- 'school nurses .are/being-. added to the- county staff. The state 
,. inspectpi’B, on. the other'hand, are few-in number'and are specialists in 

■> ..'/the field of,’rural school inspection,' high' 1 school inspection, and the like. 

' • ■ - Educationists- in the United States, are generally agreed now that 

, . - • -rural school Conditions can ,be improved, largely-by means of profes- 
• ' sjonal 'superfliision. The old-time county superintendent is looked upon 
• as little more than ^ functionary whose business it is to visit schools, 
make v st.j}tistical/reports,■ and hold .occasional institutes;-but mpre 
' i. recently.intoy states ■have' 1 takenreal forward 'steps.in effective, super- 
-.' vision^ In Ohio,, for example, the county—which is somewhat'larger 
’• thin thd. Saskatchewan', municipality—is subdivided -'into- supervision 
•' - districts;' eachjib charge of a district superintendent iwbrkingtun’der the 

' ‘ * direction of me county superintendent; The district superintendents 

' r . devote at. least three-fourths'.of their time to'classroom supervision. 

" • ■■ New /erspy/taore nearly'meets' Saskatchewan conditions.,' Here 

. '.all the county superintendents are elected by the State Board.of Educa- 

• 1 . ‘tion and'may therefore be considered, state officials, "joist,‘as the Saskat- 
' .chewan -inspectors are provincial officials. 1 ’ The state' maintains also 

= ' • 1 a* liumber of special inspectors. ' The epurrty is-subdivided-for. super- 
j visory .purposes, so thatrdach' township jmay have; its' own "supervising • 
"V principal .'whose salary, is paid, .one-half 'by the supervisory, district and 
/one-half'by,the state. In addition to this,the state employs so-called 
“helping'tegcherS” whoi devote all their time under the direction of th'Q,, 
■“'i county ■ .superintendent \i<? "assisting" teachers'" in ,'the^ small schools, - 
particularly .those Tyho.are new In. tb$ Service:. • •_ ■ 

. Ohio and ilew Jersey are',-to. be sure, old states with a large popula- 
’ / • - tion, and'afe.teited^en^' to indicate.the hew trend .in.'professional snper- 
' ' A, '-vision,-and ; to reemphasise, that ' Saskatchewanian scarcely expect to 

• • do much /<>!•, its rural and village teachers, in a professional way; before 

•. , 1/ it attacks thi's -problem iocally as Bell as provincially. Even were the 
. . number‘of, provincial inspectors .several; timCs multiplied the results 

'would..scarce3/b.e what.is desired. ... 



Inspectorsland Professional The provincial inspectors are 

chosen from among the'strongest (available educationists,. Their duties- 
are many and'exacting. . During much of the year they give their 
energies ,to. field" work; when winter comes they are. called, in-to the 
third graqe centres'to instruct teacher s-in-tr aining. There' is there¬ 
fore little time or energy.left for self-improvement, - Yet they are 
expected.'to keep abreast of the latest 0 edu.cational thought, - They should, 
be rural life experts,-'and community organisers. They should 
be familiar with the history and principles of education in Canada and 
abroad. Much study and ready access to the, best (educational literature 
are required to affisiin these ends and keep the inspectors educationally' 
alert and ^professionally assertive. - To grant all inspectors a regular 
sabbatical ygar at full/pay for professional study, or shorter "and more! 
frequent„./eaVeS, of absence for similar' purpose' would unquestionably' 
improve 'the.’ inspectoral efficiency - in Saskatchewan, and in the end 
'prove an excellent "government investment. 


Recommendations for Closer and Mote Effective Supervision.— 
An energetic, forward-looking policy is imperative to-provide the Prov- 
ince with close, professional-supervision of schools. To -this end the 
Survey recommends ■ 

(1) Provisions for the gradual development of a dual'plan of 
- supervision—provincial and local; •, “ - 

'( 2 ) Increase in the number of provincial inspector^ as financial- 
conditions may permit, until they become numerically strong 
‘ enough to, establish thoroughly among schools and patrons the 
educational policy of the government, and enforce in spirit 
and in fact the educational.law of the land ; • , . 

(31 Establishment of each municipality as a unit for local super¬ 
vision under immediate direction of the provincial inspector 
' .in whose inspectorate the municipality lies: Such supervision 
to he in charge of the principal,, of the rural high .school 
■ established under the plan set forth in Chapter IX; . • 

(4) Provision for organisation of.tyv-o or more municipalities as 
V’One supervision district, where there are no municipal high 
schools.- Such district,.-Supervisor to he directed by the 
inspector of the /nspehtorate w'ithm whose -inspeetorate'said 
municipalities lie. 'The provincial government to pay not 
to.,exceed. one-half of the district supervisor’s, salary; *’ 
..--(%!} Maintenance of the standard of provincial inspectors at, a 
, high level-of excellence’ - 1 V 1 

By selecting new inspectors preferably from among those ’ 
educators of high standing and long experience in the Prov¬ 
ince who. have completed a college or university course and 
in addition thereto have'had an advanced course-in a normal 
school or faculty of education; • 

By making the appointment provisional for two years] 
after which it shall be made permanent; 

By ’ providing ample opportunity for - professional 
, improvement through granting each inspector (1) sabbatical- 
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leave at full pay; or (2) shorter leave for study every second • 
or third. yea,r; or by requiring the inspectors to attend lectures' 
at the University-of Saskatchewan for a period of six weeks 
or two nionths each winter. jThe University to organise for 
this purpose advanced courts in .educational" ..theory,-an,d 
practice, leading to degrees in education. »■ 

Uy furnishing each inspector-annually, for his own use, 
one-half dozen or mom of the leading-books of the year in 

• ' his sphere of interest and activity; - ! j 

(6) Placing the initial compensation of all provincial inspectors • 
■ at $2,000. per annum, with-increases thereafter at-thq rate-of 
,$200 per anritim up to $3,000; 

(7) Recognition of the inspectors. in every respect as officials of 
■ the Department*of Education with'materially increased 

powers in matters' of policy and- judgment concerning gbvern-; 
ment grants, boards of education, teachers, etc. f 

(8) Allowance to each inspector • of a reasonable amount of 

secretarial help,to release his valuable time for more important 
tasks. ' * 
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v' CHAPTER VI. 

^ ' SCTTOQI/POPULATION : ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 

• The effcctiveness^jof a system of education may be- judged by how 
fully it is utilised by the people for whom it is, intended. If a .School 
system is well organised 'rind firmly administered 1 a large per cent, of 
the school population will/be enrolled in the schools. If the teachers in 
charge are well trained and cm their work effectively and the course of 
study is well adapted to Oomriiimi ty needs a good per cent. , of the Enrol¬ 
ment: will be in daily attendance. If, on the' other band, the people;, 
for whom -the schools are established neglect to make full use of them or . 
lack interest -t^rthe work as shown by their irregular, attendance, fit is 
reasonable to iissume/that the schools are not well adapted to popular 

needs.. ■ ' 1 „ • i 

..The present chapter, is devoted to enrolment and attendance pf 

Saskatchewan’s school population, .and can, be taken as a criterion on 
the question of whether or nob the schools meet the reasonable demands 
of the people.. - ', . , 

The School Population. —The schools in rural districts are open 
to all person.-; between 5 and 21 years of-age; and in towns, and titles 
to persons between 6 and 20 Wears. But very few children yvill st^rt to 
school rit 5 or remain there till they are 20 or 21. ' Normally, children 
should enter school when they have filled their sixth year : and they 
should complete the twelfth school .year—last year of high schbol—4n 
their eighteenth, year. This is' the normal school age for the average 
child. • t , -C . ) j j 

In past years^uJrfpmmately, no records have.,been kept of the 
Saskatchewan school population. Under the new Compulsory Attend- 
ance Act records are kept of the compulsory school population, compris¬ 
ing all children over, seven years and under, fourteen. Figure 6 is based 
on Dominion census figures for June'l, 1916, these being recent enough , 
to form-a good basis for comparison. 


SCHOOL POPt/LAT/OH OF SASFATCHSWAN 


, Over 7one/ Urnf*rf4yr* : \ 37OlO 


Fig 6. 
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The total school population, in the Province is 196|990-— i.e., 
children and youth between G and 21 years of age. 1 Of these 129,439 
wore regularly enrolled in the elementary ind secondary schools, and-a 
few hundred, in higher institutions of leaning; 67,551 young people in „ 
the total possible school population were making no use of the school 
equipment placed at their disposal by the Government. But it’is not to 
be expected thaUthe entire school population will be enrolled, for, the 
evident -reason that-many within this age range have already taken up 
their life responsibilities. The normal school population of 6 to 18 
alone should be considered. They number i^all 165,176 or 35,737 more 
than were actually enrolled- in' the schools; { If the school system were 
,100 per cent, efficient and the pebple 100 per cent, able and t willing to * 
utilise the schools,this entire group of children would probably be in . 
school; Just jiow Saskatchewan ranks in 'total- percentage of school 
population enrolled can best 1 be ascertained?on a comparative basis. 
Figures from the other Canadian provinces are not available; the 
comparison is made, instead, with ten western and border states. 

T^yiLE 4-PERCENTAGE OP SCHOOL POPULATION BNKQ^LEU. . 

. California. 89:53 *„• 

Montana.:,86^:56 

■ Wyoming.\83 .13 

Colorado. .83,81 ' 

Michigan. .78. l'O • 

Saskatchewan .'.i ..77.75 ,- 

Washington. 77.37 . 

' - North Dakota...76.57 

Minnesota.. _: .-.76.23 - 

South Dakota.'.....71.41 

Wisconsin. -..."...65.53 • ^ 

• The comparison gives Saskatchewan a low, place because of its A/’ 
. small enrolment in se.cn.ndarj r schools. , The table gives the population 
of high school age (14-18 years) at 40,822. Of these 3,849 were 
enrolled in the high schools and 3,256 were getting high school work in 
continuation classes in public schools. ‘ All told, only 17.40 per cent, of 
the,high school group werepursuing secondary school duties. On the „ 
basis of the total enrolment in all the schools only .5.48 per cent, were 
\ enrolled in secondary School studies, the, number in regular high .schools 
.-being little more than half of this percentage. This condition is deplor- 
■able; but it'can be attributed to the almost entire lack of high schobl- 
racilities outside the' cities and larger towns. ' 

\ Compulsory School Attendance.—r The-new"ScFool Attendance-Act • 
came into effect,May 1, 1917; It hai'already had a wholesome effect 
' on the enrolment'arid regularity of attendance.of school children coming ' 
'within\its provisions., .Under this Act town districts appoint attendance 
officers who report ’to the Department of Education once a month. In 
village and rural districts, this task falls to. the teachers, The require¬ 
ments of the law areenforced by'the provincial .police and the courts 
for schools other than.town and'city,, where regular attendance officers 
are charged with the enforcement of the law. 

The Act limits compulsory attendance to children over seven years 
and under fourteen. In strict - interpretation this means a school 

1 The age 6-21 being accepted as median of rural and urban attendance range. 
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attendance of seven years. In^pdpulkr interpretation it will probably 
.average little mote than sfivyears. ■ The schools are full of “over'age” y 
'ppjpils (see 'page 61) yyir6 will fulfill the age requirements, of the law' 
l(^g before compM-rfig 'the elementary school course. Because of this - 
large group o {children behind their- normal grades and because an eight- 
.year spanA/ the accepted timti for a well rounded elementary school / 
education, it is felt the Attendance Act should be-.apaended to. embrace/ 
jdbeiidren from 6, to 14 years inclusive, providedpujpilsshall be exempt' 
'•.if they have completed the elementary school course before reaching 
14 years of age; ' 

Enrolment and Attendance .-^-An efficient school system not alone 
enrolls' a large per cent, of the children, but it holds all who are physi¬ 
cally and mentally fit in. daily attendance until they haveat least finished 
the elementary school’ course. Inclement weather, long distance to 
--school,’ jbad roads, and, particularly, lagging interest in school, work, 
contribute to irregularity' of attendance. In an efficient system schools 
are built wherever they are needed and the school work is made interest* 

\. ing and attractive enough to sustain in the children a desire to be'regular 
' ifi attendance. \ ’ ", . r , ’ ' ’ , 

A neWcountry,|like Saskatchewan cannot be expected to provide 1 
idepl school conditions yet for many years; but, even after allowing for 
natural handicaps, school attendance is very unsatisfactory. What does . 

. it profit a ehild to.be regularly enrolled'if he is away from school every 
other day ? That conditions are b^d can be seen in Table 5 below. . 


TABLE 5.- PERCENTAGE OF ATT 

/ VILLAGE, ANlj 


IDANCE, BY YEARS, FOR ALL RURAL, 
TOWN'SCHOOLS.. ■ ' > 



1906 

1907 ' 

1908 

,. 1909 

1910 

1911 

J912 

1913 

1914 

4915 

1916 

Rural.. 

Town, 'and 

50.85 

53.89 

56.59 

50.9.3 

53sfi6 

^54.48 

54.10 

54.09 

"55.66 

56.63 

63.47 

Village.. 

-49.84 

51.06 

5341 

54.72 

52.30 

j.82 

53.36 

56.57] 

58.97 

61.58 

67.94 

All Schools .. 

! 50.31 

52-48 

55.00 

52.25 

52.80 

53.00 

53.00 

55.10 

57.02 

-58t7Q 

X 55.30 


In 1906. the percentage attendancehvast50.31. It.reached 58.70 
'uer _cent. jn 1915, but dropped again to 55.30 per cent, in 1916. 

' Scarcity of farm labour and other(economic conditions due to the War { 
..acedunt for the falling off.' This WasBefore The Compulsory,Attend¬ 
ance Act came, into effect. / - 1 - 


Canada _ 

On for/n 

Mar?/foi?o _ 

A/herta 

Soskofc/retYon^ 

Fig. 7.—Percentage-of attendance in Canada and certain Provinces for the year lt)l 
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, Figure 7 shows' further^ that the pe/outage, of attendance for 
Canada at large was (1915) 68.39, and for Saskatchewan only 58.70, 
witn. Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta all with higher percentages. 

Age-Grade in' Rural Schools .—Normal children who enter, 
school , at six years of age can be expected to advance one grade each, 
yea*, and finish the eleihentary course when they are fourteen; If they 
enroll later than six they cannot, expect to complete the course before 
Posing the compulsory age limit, dnless' they 'are exceptional children. 

• The Survey made 1 a study, of 2,100 rural schools ; enrolling 42,852 
pupils, to ascertain 'how- early the children actually enter school and 
how well sustained'is their, continuance in.school. . Table 6-gives the 
enrolment, by years and grades for. 42,852 pupils; 16,466 are enrolled 
In Grade I-; 1,618 of these..entered school under six years of age and 
„ipay be classed as. ahead .of their’grade; 4,733' are of normal rank; 

■ 4,122 are one year behind their, grade, 2,700 two yeartf 1,494 three 
years, and so on. 
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. Table Y summarises the data in Table 6. It shows conclusively 
that (1). an overwhelming number of children are over age, and are 
behind the grades to which they normally.! belong; - and that (2) Jthe 
. wastage up through the ( grades js .regrettably large. To be niore 
definite: 3,850 pupils, or 8.9 per cent.|of the total attendance,, are 
ahead of their graded; 9,544 pupils, or ^2.2 per cent., are in grades,, 
where they normally belong; and 29,442 pupils, or 68.7 per cent.; are 
one or more years behind their classes. !■ /' \ . \ ,. 


TABLE 7.- RURAL CHILDREN UNDER AGE/ N.ORMAL AGE/AND OVER AGE 

, (2,100 DIFFERENT ^OKOOLS.) 


■ Number-in each grade j 

Under 

age 

Normal 

age 

Oyer 

•age 

1,618 
322 
: 451 

418 
277 
244 

' 217 . 
4 303 

4,733 
1,048 
1,127 
976 
. 624 
- 400 
312 
324 

10,115: 

4,408 

4,630 

fiB 

4^21 
: 878 

l 

3^850 

9,544 
—1_ 

29,442 X 



pertain non-Eni 
in fhe 2,100/niral 
In g total of 4,806 


Table 8 discloses a\startling'condition-in 
schools. .. All the 150 Slavonic schools,, includecl 
schools have been made the basis for this study.'.*.* v * — 

pupils enrolled in the grades, and 18 in the junior and middle forms, 
2,^77, or'more than one-half of the total enrolment, ate in Grade J. 
In Grade II, these have dwindled to 692, /and iii Grade III, to ,635. 
The deeline\ continues throughout the, eight' yearsj with the result that 
out of the original 4,806 only 39’ remain when the eighth year is 
reached. hTo one can be blind to the seriousness: of this condition. 
It means that nearly all the children .in these 150 non-English com¬ 
munities "leavh school withojtt^hecoming imbued with the story of the 
Canadian people, incliiding^lts struggles .against physical obstacles 
and the forces of nature, and the great men that it has. produced, with 
the lofty ideals for whieh they have striven: .They leave school with- 
! out getting the training’ in citizenship that is so essential in a demo- 
’ eratic nation—and indispensable to the future welfare of Saskatchewan" 
: in those of its people who, ■ like the Euthenians, Galicians, and ’■ 
Ukranians, have come from countries where autocracy' still hold; 
sway., 


\/- 
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TABLE 8.—AOE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION IN 150 SLAVONIC RURAL SCHOOLS. 


1 

I 

h 

i 6 

** 

o 

L 

,e &- 
6 

u 

o>S 

l* 

1 = 
s s 

1* 

la 

S3 

g§ 

o 

la - 

£1-3 

19 

O ' 

la 

S 2 

M 

o ■ 

•la' 

.33 

S §• 
o 

Is 

S3 

I s 

la 

S3 

U 

[. 

S3 

6 

h 

S3 

S §• 

L* 

Is 

I s 

a 

i 

Total 

by 

Giadea 

I. 

128 

500 

591 

475 

362 

236 

m 

.90 

46 

12 

'3 

1 

y? 

r 

, 

J 

2,677 

II.. b 

j—i 

d 

49 

119 

149 

155 

106 

. 62 

"20 

16 

- 3 






692 

III., 

2 

3 

■'H 

47 

102 

124 

137 

107 

64 

27 

6 

1 




[ i 

‘635 

IV. 


5 

a 

j 

55 

79 

118 

86 

75 

-44 

12 

’ 2 

■3 



i 

515 

V. 



i 

3 

. 9 

31 

l!2 

36 

"39 

•21 

. 7 

4 





: 183 

VI. 





- 2 

3 

19 

20 

", 27 

11 

6 

1 


i 

i _ 



; . 96 

VII. 5 


’■ A 


2 


4 

3 

J3 

*£ 

► • 6 

10 

5 

1 

T 



i 

51 

Vlll. 







' ' 4 

3 

'll 

.8 

6 

2 

3 

i 



39 

Junior 

Form 







'4 

i 

' 2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

i 



17 

Middle) 

Form 









1 



"* 





1 

Senior 

Form 


















Total 

ofages 

131 

520 

666 

670 

679 

637 

562 

419 

290 

160 

50 

15 
J_ 

- 9 

3 

1 

4 

1 4^806 


Iii these 150 schools, as. appears in Table 9, 246 children, or 5.1' 
per dent., are ahead of their classes; only 725, or 15.1 per cent, are iii 
' classes where they normally belong; and; the-large number of 3,817, 
or 79.7 per cent. are : behind their classes; / ' ' ■ : ■ 

I - ' / • '. 3‘ 

TABLE 9,-r-RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER AGE, NORMAfc' AGE, AND 
j ” - 'OVER AGE. ' V ' " 

■ (150 Schools of Slavonic Type.) • ; ■ ■' 


Number in each grade/- 


Under Normal 


Total 
in each 
grade 


ir cent, in each grade 


Under Normal 


age 


; 4,96 
1.87 
2.91 
" 7.76 
7.10 
,11.45 
27.55 
20,51 


19.40 
7.08 
7.40 
iir: 67 
16.93 
19 .,77 
25 49 


75,. 63 
91.04 
89.60 
81,55 
, 75.4ft- 
ft&*75 
47.05 

••■we 


.5/1 











Figure 8 -gives" rural and city children ..'of normal' age-grade. 
The data are'from 2,100 rural schools and 6 of the city schools—. 
Swift Current hot being included because of incomplete figures; The. 
comparison is greatly in favour .of "the cities throughout)'although the 
latter make none/too good-a showing. Thus in Grade 1 only- 28.70 in. 
rural sfchools and, 1 52 per cent, in city schools, vVere of normal age-grade. 
Similar differences are noticed up throughout', the other grades.. The 
only possible interpretation of this is that the city schools- are better' 
organised:than-the ' rural’schools, have a' more regular attendance, and 
provide better and more systematic instruction. .. . . f - .• j V 

Perceatape o/ Chi/drea of ftormoP^ye-Grade mPuraf and C/fy , 
-• Schoo/s. ^ 



In addition to what per cent; of the'children in the above- groups 
of schools are retarded-, it is important to kno.w how much, they are 
behind normal ranking. Is it a,fraction of a'year, one ; year, or more? 
For the purpose 'of making this point, clear- we may take the eighth 
year in each instance. In just what classes are the surviving pupils 
who under normal cpnditionV—age 14 to-1.5—ought to have reached., 

the eighth year? Out of. the~42,852.children 1 in. the 2,100 rural 

schools 1,744 pupils range from 14 to 1-5 years of’ag^.r Their normal 
grade is the eighth. But, as. appears in-Table 10, only $03, or- 17.1 
per cent, have, actually reached that grade. The otjbeft-are widely 
^scattered down through the other grades, . ^ 

table TO.— grade ban&e of pupils . in2,100 .bjjbal schools who, 

UNDEB NOEMAL CONDITIONS, SHOULD BE IN.EIGHTH GEA^H. 


Grades 

In 

Grade 
- I • 

In 

Grade 

II 

In 

Grade 

111 

In 

Grade 

I-V 

‘ In 
Grade 
V 

In 

Grade : 

; VI. . 

In ' 
Grade 

vn . 

In 

Gracfe" 

VIII- 

5 

No . of 
Pupils. 

5° < 

' 54 

135 

305 

♦342, 

313 

272 v 

303 

1,774 

Per cent.. . 

3 23 

3 

'7 6 

17 2 

19.2 

- 17 7 

15.3 

. 17'. 1 











' A *>mp&rjW df • Tables 10 and 11 slWs that' the 150 non- 
.- English ichdols | have hnyvcn iyorse record,; In the .oikall number of, 
.pdpils surviving lip through the grades, 149'are'between 14 and 15 ; 
years of -age ; but only/8 have actually reached''the eighth year; -Eight 
per cent, are still iiythe first-grade29J. are .in the fourth grade and " 
• 6o.oiv ; • y . -' • ^ " ° 

TABLE 11. —GHADEl BAN6E O^OiriLDBEN WH'O-'UNDER ORDINARY' CONTXfe 
' tipNS SHOULD.-BE IN THE. EIGIITfi'-YEAE. -* t\ / 

,(■15 O' Slavonic Schools!) 
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'7 7-3- 

’ '6.7 

, 5.3 


;The explanation for this uriu&ual retardation is found in late,school 
enrolment* jpodr attendance,,,and indifferent instruction.'. 

mr/9/Bur/bjv d/r pbp/ls 
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• "7 ‘The wastage throughout the grades is shown further in Figured, 
'.Grade I contains 10,48.6 pujuls. This drops to 6,778■ in. Grade II, • , 

and increases again to 6,20'8 in Grade III.' ‘ The,,age-groups qf popu- . 

• ' IationJpresented earlier in-this chapter (page;44) 1 are entirely normal, 

60 , that no part, of the great drop can be-charged,against'the .small,' . 
number of children in .'this ■ age-group.. In.-addition to v the ex pi ana- . . 

• tion offered in (die.preceding, paragraph'another can be added—djad 

classification Which goes ' hand ..-in ' hand with indifferent' instruction. 
Beginning pupils enter school' fit' different seasons’ of -.the year—-a ' - 
matter which is unavoidable'— : and are .usually, classified as' Grade IA 7,. 
and Grade IB. . •/ , . ' 

• : Many of these, children are. held jhi Grade-1, for -upward o^two-- •- 
years; find are then promoted dir ret. 1.0 Grade III. -From this point ' . 

vthe wastage increases rapidly, falling to 1,244 pupils in Grade VII—- 7' . 
all that ;is left of the. original-1G,,4GG in Grade I. , / ', . d Y • ’ 


V 


Percentage, of- Wastage throuqtr 


1-7 1 




■seventy-one: hundredths- per' conK -of- all, the pupils were.i.h’Grade I; • 

' this,attendance (J'windled to IS;??,"per cent; in,Grade II, increasing 
•- V again Slightly in ^radd WL Grade VI11..contained, only „5.00 p6r ■ 
cent, of the total enrolment,' , • . • 

, "Length -o/ .'School Year.-—The school year in Saskatchewan is., 
•'.'.exceptionally long' v This is. as it-should be." The long school year 
may .even belaid. to'.offfeet-.some of the -effect^, of the poor av'eragb' 

• attendance. ' '••• . • • 

V •• •• '■ ■ The Sdibol Tcf-i-pquire^ that every nural district which' has -.at -. 

least twelve children 'of. compuls.Ory age resident, within one:, and one : ' 

' - - haif'Tniles'ffonTthe. school house, shall keep open at least 210 teaching- 
, days', •■that in. every district, .'with at .least'ten children, of-Compulsory.,. 
age,-school .shall-keep open at least.190"days; that every town and 
s ‘ .. vilia^e/dfstrict shall keep open-at least 210'teaching days.-- 
s- ■' -Exceptions '-are made to. the above in case of .newly opened schools. 

- •' 'and,; of course,, in -.case. of. schools whose actual school population'is less 
than ten children. ' ' .•. • . 

•’ Iii-new settlements-'with a'sparse population, the-school year, often . 
falls-considerably, below tho.nnm.ber pf clays indicated .above. .They 
'. average length - of school year is by this reduced, somewhat for the; 

.different kinds, of schools.' Table 12. gives-the average-length of; school 
■■ year, in days, f'romT906 to ,1-910, inclusive, for rural,- town and village' 
schools: 1 '. '. • 

\ 1-1 ' TAJiLE 12.-—AVERAGE'LENGTH .OF SCHOOL YEAR;. • ’ 


\ ,- \ 1906 1907- ' 190.8 1009. 1010, l»y -..191g’.' 191319J4 i-9151916 - 

- Rurali\ r ,. 156,0 148.61 146.46-157.89 154.17 158.0 151.00 7^7 IBS 1& 162-. ' 
'Towiran^tVillage 204.Q '205.40 209.08 202.20 193.57 187.0 192.00 192 197-201 199-■ 

—,-j V-'-^ "* ' ‘ ‘ ■' T ■ -- 

, .The ultimate solution of school terms and school attendance-miisr .. , 
■ -lie in\ well- taughtj all-year schools—be., .community schools, with . 

permaAent -teachers .dwelling on the "school ground^ twelve months in ; . 

•' #»e„ year, keeping'.school open* gt-least 210 days annually,- and being 
occupiedVwith other phases, of.c.oiitmunity' educat'ion ,\-he .remainder' of ,' 

. . .the‘year A •Y ' -Y 
.- ; ' Just When' school, should - be .closed for holiday time is' another) • - 

■ . question, Tong school- terms and. a relative' shortening of the number,. 

’. ' - of years in school-attendance meet^ftlTpublic favour nowadays. ' -TV . 

' - average pupS. probably, reaches high school .a year or more later than ’ •' 
' ' he :ought to enter for best work. Ariything' th'at can be' done .to shorten . 

the 1 elementary course- without educational loss may well be dope.- - 
' - Figure lYshows'tbe .variation in enrolment and attendance from . - 

month'to.month in'2;100 rural schools. The data are not .-absolutely ' '-. 
'' final, since a few.teachers gave'returns,for. only suoh part of. the year- ... 
•: as' theA had' actually heen ih charge'- of: the" school ;' bu.t figures' .are : 

• accurate enough to-.give.fl good idea, of hot'v the .enrolment'and .attend- f , . 

_-Aw a r wina 1 f wm month to .month. The lowest- drqNin the two curves . 

j ■ ' is in . January. -This is due 'to the.-dosing down Of the _ “summer . 




schools.” After MffrchHhere is a rapid increase in tlie enrolment',' the 
highest point being'reached 'in June;, but the divergence'between the 
solid and,.dotted lines becomes wider as summer advances, due no "doubt' 
to’ the tendency -to-keep out children to help at home. 'During'July 
and-August many schools close for summer vacation; this "'explains. 
Ihe drop"-for .these two months.- After*.this-comes a serious drop for 
the harvest season. . : ' 


EMOtMENT AND, OA/LV ATTENDANCE f' 
SHOmNG MfiMT/OH SY MONTHS (ZWO fiU/fAl SCHOOLS}, 



, Fig. .11. —Variation in enrolment and attendance. - > 

. • '.Inroads are made in school regularity,' it'.can/5e~seen. fronv'two 
causes—severe winters and farm labour conditions.' Is eitheTyObstacle 
can be entirely surmounted, though both may be made less sericul&than' 
they-now are. The reason for closing many'schools during the coldest 
winter, months is due more to , cold, ; flimsily constructed -building&v, 
than to dear of storms^ overtaking the children. Many school houses 
are ceiled within instead of being'plastered, stand on poor-foundations,. 
and are inadequately heated. . If-these school Jjjouses were rebuilt and 
made comfortable very few schools'. would. need- to close for winter. 
Provision could then be made for vacation to come' when , help is most 
needed .in the harvest.,. , . -; o' i ’ " ' ' - - 

Recommendations for Improving School Attendance and Effective¬ 
ness- of Class OrganiAdfion.—r Strict enforcement of A the Attendance Act' 
will do much to remedy the conditions discussed an this chapter. Steps 
hate been taken by the Minister of Education ,to enforce the letter and 
spirit of the law.» Everything else will depend on how friends of educa¬ 
tion cu-op6rate to give rural Saskatchewan well organised annual schoolg 
in charge'of teachers prepared Specifically to'cope with the duliculfies 
of rural teaching.” '■> 

The Surrey'recommends: V • \ . 

(l)'-A strict,annual census of the school population, including not 
alope rural communities hut also village, town, and.'city "com¬ 
munities ; all records, to. be kept on file in fhe Department of- 
Education, 'as the basis for a complete enrolmefit record; - 
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. (2) ,A system of records to be v pfe$fected,'to be used in transferring' 
’■ pupils from community to 1 ,community that will make evasion 

■ of school duties.'impossible; M . ■ ’ ' .... 

(3}, ,Gatherings of patrons and teachers put over the Proyince at 
* which,the serious retardation 'and wastage among rural-pupils 
may be made the central topic for discussion. 
(4) Reorganisation of all--rural schools, by degpees;'"as annual 
schools, in charge- of professional ruralletfchers; . 



CHAPTER VII. 


ORGANISATION AND "^DAl'TABILlTY OF TJIE KURAD SOJIOOLS. 

Much time was devoted in this survey- to first-hand study o'f typical 
rural schools in nearly one-half of the inspectorates. The schools chosen 
include^' every degree of variation from the best architectural model, set 
in large well-fenced grounds, to small'insanitary structures in bleak, 
neglected" fence corners. The range of location included the well settled 

• prairie .sections, the drier southwestern regions, the park regions 
■'abominated by the, non-English elements, and the extreme northern 

section ?of the Province. .. r* ' . 

V The range in jCflueational progressiveness is^-very marked from 
' section to section. ' Tt is determined chiefly- byl economic conditions',: 

' 'density an(f race origin' of the population. EducationalVconsciousness 
in the‘different' school district's and desire for better schools are deter; 

,. mined, both by the. above mentioned-' factors and by the ability and : 
“enthusiasm put into the work by-the inspectors and their teachers. ■ .The 
Survey disclosed, in other words, ,that sch«|ol conditions vary'’ greatly 
"from inspectorate to inspectorate, .and that ,|Ke variations are due first 
- to local economic and social causes, and Secondly <o the professional 
L spirit of-the teaching "and supervising-staff in 'chargers 
f , Somfe districts are entirely satisfied, to (Maintain traditional 5 ode- 
room "schools, teaching, as the forefathers taught, 'the three It’s, and 
frowning down ■’everything else as frills'and : fads to be. condemned'as 
’’ “ wasteful of time, and energy. Other communities are willing to expend.' 

. more money for improved schools, but ar<f w£pting for competent leader-. 
• ship before loosening much their purse-strings. -This, has resulted in a , 
class of schools ■ which live up to the minimum requirements of the. 
•'* Department—and no.more—in matters of equipment, teachers', etc. 
Finally, a few districts, limited largely to two or three dong-settled 
inspectorates, showdgcidedTndication of having grasped the significance 
of the relatioimmPscbool to community needs, arid, are well along in the' 
f ".i- 'vvtfalising the one-room rural schools as .real f army com munity 

Study of Hygienic Conditions of School Grounds and Buildings .— 
Educational progress in a community is generally faithfully reflected 
in the hygienic condition of its- school plant. The-schools of Saskat¬ 
chewan are no exception to this rule. The following paragraphs 'give 
accordingly an analysis of 2,100 rural schools, baled largely on a 
-eparate study, of hygienic condition^^recently completed by the Provin- 

• vial "Inspector of School Hygiene. 1 This discloses many interesting . 
conditions, some of them' speaking well for the -organisation -of the 
“"'drools, others condemnatory of prevailing conditions. 

irfiool Locations—Size and Character of (hdun s. —The school 
ground\are larger th'an the average for one?tbachei schools in the 
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(initeci States. Nine hundred and seventy-two scnpols/^r 49 per cent, of 
all Reporting,, have from on tv t,o somewhat less than/two acres,; 1,023 
.schools, .or 51 per cent, of the whole number report /wo acres or more. 
•The Department of .Education has set its minim Am .requirement at 
two acres,for each ;school. The requirement has 'b/en literally filled jn 
many communities already. A surprisingly large mlfnber.of grounds 0 
are fenged. with hog-tight fencing which makes/it;possible to protect 
• thg-'Scbpol gardens and shrubbery from strays. . / 

At 829 schools the playgrounds embrace more, than one acre each;- 
at 723/ schools, one-half acre'or m.ore;’and’at 27 q/- less.than one-half acre. 

In' most communities'the-site has been -wisely'.selected; 1,581.site's 
comprise rich, well drained, level land; 479 feifes are rough or hilly, 
some of them in morainic belts', and poorly adapted •for' > gardening:and 
■ tree .culture; 90 per cent, of all are classed /as-' well’ drained ,and free 
from* soil pollution; ■ , - /, 

'■ Only 37 per cent, of the schools* are planted to^.trees, and' shrubs. 
Even the long term schools, “with teachers /in charge nearly the year 
round,- have failed in this first lesson bespeaking love of the soil and 
its conquest to the 'uses and pleasures of iWn. Allowance should, in 
all fairness, be made for the difficulties caused by drought, wind arfd 
~high altitude which make arboriculture in/the prairie sections, at least,, 
a task requiring unusual skill and patience. - J ' • ' 

' About*10.per cent. of. the school grounds personally inspected were 
untidy and littered ..with rubbish. In some instances the soil'from 
- around the buildings had been loosened by trampling feet and' had 
-blown away, leaving unsightly hollows that in rainy' weather are con¬ 
verted to dangerous puddles. . These things are due chiefly to careless¬ 
ness and neglect by tbe local trustees. 

- Very few school grounds are equipped with such simple play 
apparatus as should be found on every rural school ground. Each school 
should be provided with a minimum equipment of 'swing and climbing 
ropes; horizontal bar, teeter, giant stride, and sand pile—all of-which 
can be -home-made" and inexpensive. . , 


- Hygienic .Conditions pf Privies .—Figure 12 indicates that 25 
per cent, bf the school privies were classed by their own teachers as 
“clean” and 75 per cent. • as^“dirty.” The l’atter expression includes 
every kind of filth, -obscene marking and carving. The boys’ privies get 
the lowest rating throughout, largely because -feyv of them are equipped 
with urinals. .In some non-English districts both privies were jnde- 
' serihably filthy, a. condition for which .the teachers and trustees are 
equally bldmable! The best rural schools are equipped with good 
outdoor, privies, used regularly except'in inclement weather when' 
chemical indoor toilets are' used instead. These are usftally sequestered 
in the basement. Of thg latter 5 per epnt.'are kept entirely .sanitary. 

' • All.in all, the matter of sanitary privies-in rural schools is a serious 
one. So fall’, Saskatchewan has failed to meet the best requirements. It 
is wellfto bear in'mind, .too; that whatever of viciqusness may crop out 
..'in school can usually be traced to insanitary, indecent toilets. Teachers 
; are'ofttitdes careless in th&e- masters or a false modesty keeps them'from 
doing tHeir duty,. Not alone must the teachep.3 fetim—in training school 



and el here—the vital 

, public ilth and common dej 

teaches v enforcing- stringent, 
privies the exclusion of all pothers. 



ipoi’t'ance of 'terminating this menace to 
feency; but the government must back the 
legal' requirements for modem, sanitary 
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Fig. 12.—Condition of outbuildings. 

' The Water Supply .—Nothing in the whole school plant is more' 
essential to physical and moral health than an abundance o^ {Jure water’ 
for all purposes. It must be free mot alone from contamination with 
disease agents, but from other disturbing agencies that might cause the 
children to.refrain from using water in desirable quantities. , 

Figure 13 shows that 738 schools, or 39 per cent, of all reporting, 
have wells on the grounds. In some districts it is, difficult to obtain 
water,3y reason of peculiar earth formation, or because of the great 
depth to flowing water. Some authorities who urge the great importance 
of abundant water supply to education, go so far as to say that the well, 
should be assured before constructing the building; if water cannot be 
obtained the school should be built elsewhere.' This.rule could hardly be 
applied to Saskatchewan conditions, since in Certain areas the farmers 
are obliged.to haul water long distances for the house and stock. 

The only suggestion that Can be made’is that at every school where 
good well water is obtainable^ it should be made available for school use 
without- delay. At all schools where well water cannot be .obtained well 
filtered cisterns should be used as substitutes!—these to be set in the 
basement or excavation under the building and properly protected from ’ 
the weather. Seven hundred and twenty school^ use neighbouring wells; 
23 use water brought from nearby springs; 18;use river or creek water; 
36 have cisterns; 314 use water brought from the homes of the people; 
and 212 have no supply^ of any- kind. Wells belonging to individuals 
are beyond control and inspection of school authorities, while springs, 
creeks and even rivers may be* contaminated, and should be avoided if 
possible. | 

—.—Qoe thousand four hundred 'and twenty-four schools have pure- 
water, in the teachers’ judgment; and 229 have,svater that is not pure. 
A number of schools have bored wells placed close to the public high¬ 
way equipped with good drinking troughs. This is a commendable 
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or in other ways 'out of adjustment. .Drinking (fountains are 
practicable only where the schools have a large and easily obtainable 
supply of water, because of the necessarily large overflow waste. They 
should not be used in schools, where water i.v scarce, i Fifty-two per 
cent, of all the schools, still cling to the filthy common dippor, and 
35 per cent, use individual cups, For schools with, limited water 
supply, inexpensive earthenware coolers are rc"i>mi!h< t ndcd. From 
these the water can be drawn by individual cup wuh little or no waste. 

School ' Buildings. —All the old building- in rural'districts are of 
the traditional type, cross-lighted, with uujacketed stoves- set in the 
middle of the ’floor, and devoid of 'artificial ventilation. The new] 
• buildings that are .’being constructed over the Province make provision! 
•for correct lighting',' heating, and ventilation; and some of them are 
plamiech'to-unect..ot-h( r practical community needs as well. 

Illumination of Classrooms. —Faulty illumination of classrooms 
may cause lasting injury to children's' visual health. It may both 
cause-and aggravate nearsightedness in young-children. More'than 
this, according to high authority, 1 “defective illumination of class¬ 
rooms has an adverse influence also on the-activity of the intellectual 
processes of children. The young child requires, greater intensity of 
illumination than the .adult to enable it to interpret the meaning of 
written or printed characters. One reason for this is physiological. 
Another is that these characters are familiar to am adult, and are, 
therefore, easily recognised and interpreted under conditions of poor 
illumination. ' Furthermore, the mind of the young child functions 
largely in proportion to the volume of stimulation received through 
the eye.. Whenever, by reason of faulty illumination, extra, effort is 
required of the ocular muscles t<| accommodate for the recognition of 
written or printed characters, jfatigue is soon produced, and the 
intellectual development of the child is hampered.” 

Now what shall be the ratio of window glazing to floor space in 
order to furnish sufficient illumination to all children' in the class¬ 
room ? Climatical conditions must enter into this consideration. 
The best • authorities are now generally, agreed that the standard 
for the Northern United States should ■ require the glazing area of. 
a classroom /to be not- less than one-fourth its floor space, • The same 
standard-should apply, to Saskatchewan. ' - , ' 

‘ Figam 14 contrasts this sfandarcL-and the median ratios bhtained 
from'rhree group's of schools in Saskatchewan. It disdosemthat 271 
schools have a 10 per-cent, ratio.; 690 schools' reachlA per cent.; and' 
890 schools,. 21.5 pgr cent. A few small schools of the so-called. 
“Waterman- type” reach the 25 per cent, standard and’4 schools studied 
measure as high as 27 ; 5/per cent. 

The 25 per cent, standard^rilf provide abundant light in ..all 
kinds of weather, evervthibadsebeing equal—he., provided the class¬ 
room is of the right shapeAmd the windows are correctly placed with 
regard to exposure. TFhe windows should be banked so as to illuminate 
the desks from thdleft and rear—the. main area on the left, with high 
set, .prefer ably frosted, lights at the rear. ' 

’United States Public Health Bulletin No. 77, page 33. ' , ' 
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Heating and Ventilation .—.Figure Ki show's;.graphically how the 
schools are heated. 'Forty-six per- cent. get. along with common, 
unjacketed stoves; 34 per cent, have jacketed stoves, many of them 
jacketed ventilating stoves; and 20-per cent, are equipped with furnace 
heat. . Very few of 1 the new schools have common, unprotected stoves, 
This is as it should be. , • ( 

Schools that are not equipped with ventilating stoves depend 



• Fig. 16.—Hpating systern " , 

General Hygienic Conditions.— -Figure 17 gives, on. a percentage 
.bakis, the general hygienic conditions in 2,100 schools. 'The 'table 
speaks for itself. Very many things must be changed - before the 
average schoolroom can furnish that ideal homelike’atmosphere that/ 
attract and hold children in school. _ Nothing bespeaks so plainly the 
need of thoroughgoing courses in hygiene and sanitation in the teacher- 
training schools than the unsatisfactory"conditions in which many of 
the schools are kept. . , 

Other School Equipment. —The average school has a good, working / 
equipment in maps, charts, globes, library book's; musical instruments, 
telephones, etc.—thanks to the insistence of the department and its' 
inspectors. Unfortunately, 'many schools are littered with useless -and 
expensive charts, scales, weights and measures, etc." nat recommended 
by the teachers„or other authorities, but purchased by the trustees solely - 
on their own authority. This;practice should be discontinued. 

Many of the articles of school equipment for daily use,' as maps 
and charts, -are poorly hung and almost inaccessible, and. are accordingly 
used- much less than good visualisation teaching, demands. 

How the Schools Vary in Effectiveness. —Following are extracts 
from the diary kept by the Director of the-Survey. ( They will "give 
some idea of how well or how poorly the schools, do their "work. The - 
schools, are'taken at random, the poor with the efficient: • 

- District No. -. Children of Ruthenian, French, and English parentage. 

Enrolled 23, attendance 11. Some out to help during harvest; four sick, due to vac- . 
cination. Grades I, III, V, and VII- represented. Spirit good. Teacher of Ruthe- 
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I Dlstriot No. -——. ltuthoniati community. Timelier married Ruthenian, living ' 
in cottage on grounds. Enrolment 62. Grades 1A; IB) II, III. School house old and : t -. 
dirty. Conditions wholly, unsanitary. Privies disgraceful. School overcrowded and 
illsmelling with unkempt ohildren. Discipline bad?. Teacher’s ability in use of English 
very limited. Children repeating grammatical errors made by teacher, Children 
, largely overage.' No chins m the government and history of the British Empire and 
i Saskatchewan. A good school garden. On the whole a poorly taught three E’n . . 
school. ■_ . t a * - 

1 . ' District No. ->—. Population, Canadian and American. Fine modem building, 

‘set in two, acres, fenced hog tight. Lighting, heating and ventilation satisfactory. 

Good equipment, including adjustable desks, telephone, and manual training outfit. 
Nineteen.ohildren enrolled, all in• attendance. All grades except VII. Fine spirits; 
Understanding of nature environment indicated in window boxes and well kept garden. ' 

.Some work in elementary agriculture. Hot lunches. School planned for community 
gatherings. _ Teacher well-trained and doing a-permanent community work. 

District' No. A French community. Convent-trained teacher, young and 

inexperienced. No professional training; teaching on permit. Twenty-one pupils in 
Grades I, II, III, and V. French taught from 2 o'clock to 3 o’clock; religion from 3 -, 
o'clock to 3.30. All WoTk very elementary and badly done. The school could mean . 
very little in community building. 

District No.-—■—. A non-English community—Galician, Russian and Austrian. 

Had formerly a,very ineffective school. Teacher, a married Canadian, residing in 
smalli-cottage’bn grounds-. School house small and too flimsily constructed for winter 
. school.' Vpeftcher’s home a temporary building:* Thirty height pupils enrolled. -Excel¬ 
lent Bchooi-garden, which had produced 46 bushels of potatoes, and an abundance of - 
vegetables., Plats of flax, oats, wheat, and alfalfa. Teacher’s wife doing considerable 
.work among women of community.' Great, possibilities'where Canadian teachers of 
high'ideals, like this man and his wife, will go into such communities. 

District Nor = =n , opulation.Canadian and American. Best type of community 
school: I'dri'-acreg, enclosed by woven fencing, platted and planted. School house, 
two rooms' and baserfitot-. Chemical-toilets, furnace heat; very complete equipment. 

Entire ’fcoiifriiunity working with teachers to make school “best in inspectorate. 

School) Work well adapted to needs of rural people. Had good community! rally, 
largely attended. Schools of this type can solve the. educational problems of rural 
'Saskathjjiewan. 

Standards for One-teacher Schopls in Agricultural Communities. 

—The facta catalogued above indicate that gome of the schools' are 
organising to meet community needs. They are seeking a “standard” ; 
of attainment, the .requirements of-"which are not yet clearly defined. 

' ' The Survey, therefore, suggests that a truly, effective- <$he ortwo- 
■ teacher school should be ' standardised around such requirements as 
these: (I-) teachers with specialised ./preparation and willingness to 
.make rural community teaching their permanentcoccupation; (2) a 
school plant equipped to provide an education related to rural life and 
its needs; (3) a course of instruction and methods of teaching in accord 
with .the needs anchnature of agricultural people. ' - - 

’ -The preparation of the'teachers and course ofstudy are discussed 
in' latef chapters. ‘ ’ 

The modem schooi plant must beq>latfned as a “school labdratppyrt-^^^ 
where vital experiments arej^ied'and agricultural problems are solved. . 

; The old type onorgomrschool does not fill the requirement? of this 
conception^Tfag^grounds should contain preferably ten or more .acres. - 
The sOhbol building must comply with rigid hygienic requirements in' 
lighting, heating, and ventilatingand should, in addition, provide 
ample room ‘ and equipment for experimental agriculture and garden¬ 
ing, household economics, and manual training .work for hoys. In 
two-room buildings the rooms should be arranged to be thrown together, - 
forming an assembly room for community gatherings. 

' , 'The chief departure in" the new school plantjs.the. teacherage. 

Without a permanent home in the school ,community at his disposal. 



it is diffienlt-toconceive of a-pennanont rural tone her. The teacherage 
liiust be a “homo” and not a shack' such as arc.erected on some Saskat¬ 
chewan school grounds, especially in non-English districts. It should 
bo comfortable and attractive-to'house the best of families/ Some ' 
part of the grounds should be set apart for’ a teacher’s garden; ■ 

Such school plants-Would hold out real inducements to strong,- 
married men teachers to take charge and organise real schools for an- 
agricultural population. f'‘ 

.. Recommendations for Improving the Rv/raV Sdhools. —A progres¬ 
sive governmental policy is necessary if the small rural schools are to 
become imporant instruments in rural education. To this; end the 
’ following modifications and improvements are -recommended;, 

(!) Establishment of a-division in the .Department-of Education 
- to prepare, for free distribution, standardised" plans and 

specifications of school buildings suitable for Saskatchewan 
conditions. Construction of any school building to be illegal 
if the|plans and specifications are not first approved by the. 
Minister 'of-Education ;• ^ - : < 

. (2) Adoption- by the Department of Education ’ of minimum 

' standards.for one.and two-teacher rural schools' on which'to 
- - base the distribution, of government grants. . That the 
following, at least,'be required': - • , 

(a) Teacher with specialised preparation for rural teaching 
, (p<|e page 128) y . 

( b"fc School plant planned and / equipped as a . practical 
* ..laboratory in-which to prepare rural people for their 

life work (see page 70) ; j ' •? . 

' - - (3) Organisation, by the government,) of Model Schools'in non- 

English and such other comihunities as may be deemed 
’ v . ‘ advisable, to stimulate .the public to reorganise their other 
schools on a similar basis! 


(4) Requirement in the minimum standard.for rural schools that. 

(a) Every such school shall have an ample, sanitary water , 

supply; and" - . ‘ 

(b) shall make satisfactory provision 1 for the use.of one or 
. another of -the sanitary closets or privies that may he 

. - prescribed by the Department of Education, -and herein¬ 
after explained., . ' • ! 

.The Recommendations' Further Explained. —The reasons why the 
"Department of Education ought to prepare-the plans and specifications 
for all new school houses and for alterations in the old, are too self- 
evident to require any further explanation. ‘ School board members, 
whether the present local trustees .or. the proposed municipal trustees, 
have .little-opportunity to keep up with all .the modern requirements 
of school plants and sehool architecture. School houses have been. 
patterned One from another, and so would continue to he, if expert 
authority did not undertake to, do the planning for the hoards.^ Books 
of plans should be prepared and sent free of cost'to all school hoards. 



These ought to contain'alk), suggestions >and. minimum'requirements 
covering'groinids, school buildings, ^teuchoriigcs, sanitary toilets, water 
supply, aitd other important phases', of'school house, construction'and 
equipment. -« 

Several systems .of •Sanitary toilets are used:(l.)-,.fliish-tank 
system; (2) stationary septicTtnnk, Rystenri (8) chemical, receptacle 
^system. , ’ , ■' 

P The flush-tank system^ can bo ' installed • wherever v there is an, 
abundant supply of well water.. A., .simple-pressure tank set in. the, 
basement or buried, in the ground outside the'building can be'attached' 
to the well pump. A 200 gollon.'tank will answer the/requirements 
of a school of ’BO"pupils. A'simple septic 'sewer-T-bpsied deep to- 
-escape frost—will -dispose of the excreta. • This system is used in'thoi, - 
coldest Northern States .and would probably .be -satisfactory• in. 
Saskatchewan. 3 

• - ' The statiohary Septic-tank-system woiild’ not ,be satisfactory '.in.' 
Saskatchewan because of the low winter temperature. • 

• Unquestionably the best arrangement-wonl d be do use-wellcpn-, 
sferucted, screened outdoor privies with .removable .receptacles for. use 
in-summer, and to use-well ventilated' chemical receptacles,, set°in the 
basement, for inclement weather. . . ' •• .' 

The Department should require' wells on • every. school ground' 
where this is feasible;“otherwise,- there should be ,a 'large, filtered 
galvanised iron cistern set iii the basement and protected frorti frost. . 

Figure 18 is the ground-plan of a model rural -schooLprepared- bv- 
the United States Bureau of 1 Education for the recent Pgpama-Pacific 
■ Exposition. It is planned'as an all-year social and educational center, * 
and is intended as an enduring model for good farming and good'living. 
This model will answer the*needs of a one-teacher or a consolidated 
school equally well. The plan may provide from ten to an almost 
indefinite number of acres of land. In- the central- foreground lies 
the school building in a setting of flowers, shrubs and trees. This is 
flanked on' either side-,by playgrounds. The large central area is used 
for baseball, -football and track athletics; on either side of this again, 
and separated from it by planted trees,' are the school’s large experi¬ 
ment fields. At the left' background is the'teacher’s home, and'large 
grounds and garden. To the right of this can be--seen the schopl barn 
and poultry pens, used jointly by the school and teacher. Finally, at 
\ the right of the poultry pens- are the horse sheds where, patrons stable 
!their horses/while in attendance at th e'W eek-end scho ol ^allies. , 

' It needs little imagination to picture tKdTMgnifieaUc e of su ch—a.— 
tool, to any rural community' in Saskatchewan^ In charge, .bf a ‘ 
.drmanent teacher it would rouse the pride and quicken the initiative 
f the patrons. The young people would find here interests unknown', 
the other ‘one-teacher' schools, and the old people would seek in it 
stical instruction and social recreation. ^ 

The government, might well consider recommendation-3 above in 
double purpose: . (1> to help establish model 'schools at'strategic 
points over the Province as a stimulus to gefieral school reorganization; 
(2) s \to Mp establish and maintain' model school? in certain non- 
English. districts. 









• '. CHAPTER VIII.' 

. - 

• ■ ' f'O.NSOI.TDATtbx OF ItlillAL SCHOOLS ; . ? * ' ' 

' If it. Were possible to reorganise nil the small rural Schools in 

Saskatchewan, as strong:, one-teacher scliools of the Q community type 
described m the preceding chapter, there Would be little neep for the 
so-called consolidated Schools., '.Unfortunately, many "Schoo,Ij' districts 
are tbo. sparsely Settled and are financially unable to maintain such 
.schools. ""Here consolidation of two of more sn/all- schools to form one 
graded school of two or'more departments is usually the practical thing 
f to do. While school consolidation is resorted'to principally to improve 
'rural Bchbols, .in tcis .province it should unquestionably be used as a 
./ mean? also-to assist the many small, struggling.village schools, which in 
1/ reality ought to be classed as “rural,” they being mere rural, tjrading,. 

/" centers. , : • \ ( . "] ' 

At 3 om,e.risk of ^repetition, it\is said, this great agricultural dbm- 
, ‘ monwealth needs'(cbools and educational processes.which can reach clear • 

' ’. down-to the roots pf things’, strengthening character, teaching.the rights 
: ‘ of iellowmen, 'loyilty to the nation, and fear bf God; at the ‘same time ■ 
that they supply jyoung and old people, without distinction, wi^h prac- 
. ticai’-training for jsuccessful breadrwinning on'the land.Y These fequire- 
' ments are beyond] all but the exceptional one-teacher schools, for'Which 
there will always pe an important place in Saskatchewan. An important 

• phase of school.reorganisation wi'll accordingly lie with the right type 

pf consolidated farm community schools.- ' •. 

• . • ' Brief Histoly of Schqol Consolidation .—School consolidation has - 

.. ‘ made little impression on the schools of Saskatchewan up to'the present 

tinfe'. .“No concerted policy has yet been adopted by the government to 
encourage some particular form of consolidation,.‘The eighteen consol¬ 

idations now iu operation are due mkinly to local initiative'.’ This has . 

. both its good and its bad side. If : the people take the initiative in ) ' 

enlarging the boundaries of the district or in. bringing several districts ' 

i together under consolidation, they can generally be relied on to back 

,. up the new .school with liberal educational policy; but this doe?, not- 

’always"assure the community of the right type of'school, nog the province 
of schools economically or correctly- located/ ^ ’. . ' ■ 

:v Ip. the United .States, consolidation of schools is now accepted as • 

• good' nltional policy. . About' 10,500 . consolidated;.schools have been 

, prganised,"’ taking the, place of 50,000 one-room schools. Tn Canada, 

, Manitoba .has’done mote for . consolidation than'any other province, 

having organised 76 consolidated schools. Alberta comes neit with 34 
schools, Ontario and other eastern provinces have .done less. - ' ’ 

. .An analysis of many consolidated schools in the United'States leads 

• - . to- the conclusion *>that • some consolidated schools are little, if any, 

'improvement on the"old. . In softie places rural territory'.has been joined 
’’to industrial towns and the rural children have been offered an education 
poorly suited.to agricultural requirements. In other, places the schools . 

V ' are' operated^ the Open country, hut utilise courses of study' originally . 

' planned, for city children. Both types are-failures. The kind of consol-: 






/ 


idnted school (hat 1ms Succeeded—and there hre many thousands of. 
thejn—are organised either in the open country'or in, connection with 
rural-minded village?. Tint in either,casejlJfe"classroom work is organ¬ 
ised,-to meet the act,ual needs of the|Children in'attendance.. Just what 
this is will be shown in Chapters IX-and XlV. - - ,5 

Analysis of-School Consolidation in' Saskatchewan .—A study? of 
Table 13 1 discloses some interesting facts:- . 

■‘V.’-(!)< All- the consolidated districts contain a.yery. large area,- 
ranging from 42 to 57 sections ; , ■ ! 


*(2) ! The consolidations are both of the open country arid village 
kind, with,the latter in the majority; ’ • - ' 

(3) The taxes under consolidation are in .the gross higher than . 

under the old system; , ' • . ■ : : '- 

(4) The new’ schools draw and retain thV older pupils; and in' most , 
cases show a marked improyerticnt in percentage ol^attendance. 

y • . , - ; ; i 

Cupar Consolidated School!— Cupar School District NoC- 972'may 
be used to illustrate these points. This is a village-district, and, in the 
harrow definition of the word, is an enlargement of territory and not" a 
consolidation of two, or more districts. T 11 ,-results it'is a consolidated , o 
School. ^ 

The village has reached out and drawn into'its school district 57, 
square miles of land, 2 Six transportation routes convey the_ children! 
to school, four using regulation -vans. At times two automobiles are 
used instead of vans. The district is already very large, although; some 
patrons—especially those living in the village—are eager to-, enlarge 
the district still further.' Rather than, do this, the.present taxes should 
be increased, if need be. It is well.to bear in -mind that if- the school 
is removed too far from -the,outlying homes the distance .will' be pro¬ 
hibitive for the children, and the school can mean nothing as a com¬ 
munity center for the older people. In time, with the increase, in. 
agricultural population', it will be possible to reduce again/ * ' 

. The Cupar disti%ns'taxed l !) 1 /4 mills for rhei rural-section and 9% 
mills foiTtbe village. This is more in the gross than -is paid by many 
other districts; but win n oUe takes into consideration., the 'larger number 
of children reached than formerly—chiefly those in high school forms— ’ 
and the increase in attendance, it is less expensive' per capita .for each 
day actually in school than under the old. system. , • • 

The percentage of attendance at Cupar under .consolidation, is seen 
in the following: , 1 , ■ . 

1912. ... - - . ..44.32' 

• iSil ; -'■■■« . ■ 

1915 . 


?Iw 1913 The School Act was amended to^provide for the organisation of school 
districts of not. less than 36 square miles nor more than 50 square miles in area. In 
1917 another,amendment was added which' permits the Minister of Education, in 
special cases,;to enlarge a district beyond 50 square miles. • ' 
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The school is organised into’ primary;, intermediate, and senior 
departments, with respectively 48, 28, and 20 enrolled; 10 pupils in 
..the senior department are pursuing high school studies. 


CUPAR SCHOOL DISTRICT WS72. 

West 2 n - d A!er. 



Consolidation has given this school larger and better attendance, 
a group of 1 advanced pupils, better equipment, better teachers, better 
instruction, and a somewhat improved study course, as the school now 
offers some industrial work. ' 

Consolidation Worth While Only^nder “Right” Conditions .— 
Consolidation .has given a few SaskatcWpan communities schools that 
are somewhat improved over the old; bu1*he change has probabjy been 
done at the expense of the patrons farthest removed from the. new 
centres. In'every case of consolidation, the reorganisation should be so 
thoroughly-well done that even the patrons living at the end of .the 
transportation routes would have cause to feel that their sacrifice in 
time and travel was well repaid. , 

These things must be considered: 

(1) Where the consolidated school is centred in a village it must 
still remain the school for rural people. To this end provision 
, • . should be made, (a) for an abundance of land, to be used for 
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/ gardens and experimentatioU; (&) for a school planMmitable ^ 
for community centre purposes; and (4) for teackintysubjects 
required by rural and village population in this particular 
province; ’ ' I 

(2) Where the school is organised in the open country It must be - „ 

planned as a modern community school from the oitfstart, with ,f 
much land, good sanitary buildings, home for tffe teachers, 
ample equipment for agricultural experimenfa|tion, ample". 

, facilities for large community gatherings, etAy . / 

A Provincial Policy “A-glance at the affixed cbnsolidation map of , 
the three prairie provinces and North Dakota is convincing evidence 
that Saskatchewan has not yet taken'bold of consolidation in. earnest. 

North Dakota has 447 consolidated schools, many of them close to the 
International Line; Manitoba and Alberta have each a liberal sprink- 
ling. If consolidation i? a good thing for southwestern Manitoba and 
northern North Dakota why should it not be just as good for south¬ 
eastern Saskatchewan—the great angle adjoining the former two ? This 
section of the province is just as rich and has probably as dense a 
population as the neighbouring province and state, at the point of touch. 



As stated above, consolidation has made little progress in Saskat¬ 
chewan because no provincial policy has yeti been adopteifeesktending' 
government grants and}guidance to.proposed, consolidation/djstricts, A, 
belief Shat Saskatchewan is not yet ready; for consolidation may have 
caused government officials to hesitate to; push the matter. ■ Statements 
are heard occasionally, for example, that conditions in Saskatchewan 
; are quite different from those .in some American states }vhi,ch have been 




(3) A governmental policy looking toward establishing 

(a) Strong one-teadher schools (as-discussed in Chapter VII\ 

. - -which may later'by enlargement of territory become 

consolidated schools of several departments; / \ 

(b) Associated .or union school areas to embrace a .jeentral^ 

- village and a hnmbeT of outlying schools \ , I 

(c) One municipal high school in each municipality which-,'. 
' may, or may-not^--be~one 'Of the "central schools of- an. 

associated area; 

(4) Provincial aid/in .form of grants for the erection of the new 

school ,plant and for maintenance. 

Explanation of the ' Eecommenjiafions.—An expert, who has had, 
ampWopportunity to-study consolidation in all its aspects, is'required, , 

• if thi task is to be well done. - / ' 

In plan an entire municipality for future enlargement projects, 
woulorgive assurance" that a,ll consolidations, would be realised syste-. 
matically and without leaving out small schools here and there.! - . 

An ideal rural 1 municipality might well have ( 1 ) several one- 
teacher community schools, 1 , which should in time, as population 
increases, develop into larger open country consolidated schools, with 
two or more teachers; .(2) oneor more village centers associated With . 

, a number of outlying schools, similar to the Minnesota. Associated 
-'-Schools; and (3J one municipal! high.school of agricultural type,\as 
, described in Chapter IX. . \., . • \ 

The Minnesota plan would'have to be modified to meet Saskat- • 
chewan conditions.' Any rural trading center embraces the central 
village-with its varibus emporiums of trade land exchange, and-all the\ 
surrounding country that- can, convfenfently' use the tillage as a clearing \ 




i 








house, for its agricultural products and as a social center. I The schools 
of such an area including the central village and outlying rural schools 
could then be brought into an association or consolidation for educational 
purposes. The whole arrangormnt could be placed in .charge of the 
municipal school bo^rd.. - ' ■ • 


/DEAL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION.— 
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' _ 7o fteyutote Attendance On/y: 

■ Assoc/oted ffuroi Scboo/s. 

O l/i/toge Association Centre. 

<§) Afun/ciyoi Piyb Scbooi Association Centre. 

□ Pur at Community Scboot — One-teacber or Consobdoted. ;i 
(■) Abondon-ed Scboo/s / " 

' . Fig 19.—Outline of ideal municipality • • 


Such a syltein>|pny det'hlop'ed is otiffined in the ideal .municipality 
in Figure 19. Tt-ebritemplatjes for each “association,” .(1) theTreirtrfd 
school, with six grades of work'in the elementary seho^and four years''' 
of pre-vocational studies'in the junior high school.,. This would.reduce 
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thq.tijne, for the “tool subjects” in the elementary school to the rigbiE 
Minimum. 1 One central village in each municijollity should be desig¬ 
nated as the municipal rural high school with six years of work in the 
elementary school and six years in the upper school, ’divided into-three 
year pre-vocational course, and three year vocational course- 

The outlying rural schools should' have six year courses. This 
would givp^the teacher opportunity to reduce, the number of daily 
recitations now required and give more time to the beginners.' 'All 
pupils who complete the sixth year, fn an outlying school are promoted .• 
. to the central school where they pursue their studies the next,three years. 
The graduates from the junior high school in the central village schools 
are entitled to free entrance to the municipal rural high school. This 
course, would return the rural youth to the farm in harmoriy with it, 

. ready arid willing to live happy, remunerative lives on the land. 

This municipal plan of organisation would assure unity of purpose 
and effective supervision of all the schools.’ The principal of each village 
centre/would outline and direct the work in flip outlying schools, thns N 
“pointing”, the children-forward to'the central school.. The principal of 
the municipal school, again, would supervise all the schools within the 
- municipality, he and his instructors' in English, music, agriculture, 
home economics, and school hygiene,-to take turns at supervising-the 
work qf the Schools. ■ 

Special provincial grants should be offered as inducement to 
organise the schools thoroughly. The government might welLna y one- 
fourth the cost of the new ( building, provided that in no case should it 
pay more than twenty-five hundred dollars; and, in addition, pay a 
reasonable maintenance grant—all on condition .that: the school be 
erected on, or utilise not less than ten acres of land for agricultural 
purposes, and in other ways maintain'the high standards required by 
the -Department. ; i 
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(’HAPTEK I.X.. 

OUS AND CONTINUATION SCJHOOT.S -FOB ADU.LTS. 


• No High Schools for the Rural Population-. —Chapter IV shows , 
that there were. 40,,822 children of high school age in the Province, 

•1 1 me i, 3!) 1 ti. The .same year 3,840 were enrolled in city and town high 
.schools; 3;256 were getting some high school work in other towns and 
villages not recognised by the Department. Of the whole number 
. enrolled in the high schools, between 600 and 700 only were ■ non¬ 
residents from rural districts. 1 Many of the pupils enrolled in the town 
and village continuation classes also were rural children. , From this 
it is clear (1) that the number'of rural pupils in high school work is\» 
too small to influence the standard of cultureiand intelligence in country 
districts to any appreciable extent; and (2) that the course of stud/ 
pursued in the high schools of Saskatchewan is not "well adapted to 
attract students from agricultural communities. ' > 4 

• ■ E T o lengthy argument is needed to convince anyone that a larger ’ 

number of-rural youth should attend high school. The strong manhood' 
and womanhood in the country, can only be measured in terms of 
educated leadership. School education must produce this leadership; ' 
but the school preparing for it will be of quite a different type from 
the common one-room school which certainly finds difficulty in lifting 
the generation now in school to the degree of intelligent and practical 
citizenship desirable .in modern agricultural life. In' rural Denpiark, 
by way of illustration, it is said that 63 per cent, of the rural "population - 
have gither taken courses in the folk high schools or in the agricultural 
high schools. This has made the Danes the most scientific' farmers in 
, the world. It is also well to remember that most of the leaders -in the 
• Province today grew up’under conditions offering greater opportunities 
for high school and higher school education than are afforded the youth 
in Saskatchewan. < . " 

The municipal high school (see Chapter VIII), when organised 
over the Province, may well become the “farmers’' collfege,” though 
ahvays;-as a feeder to the College of Agriculture,at Saskatoon. (Its task 
will be to point the way to contented, remunerative farm' life. When" 
fullv organised it will extend its educational facilities to young and old 
people alike. In Saskatchewan the municipal high school should' have this . 
definite aim and' scope: instruct upper-grade children from theT’bhtire • 
municipality in day courses; offer the youth beyond ordinary school age, ' 
and adults, instruction in short courses and extension courses; and 
illiterates opportunities in evening school classes. ’ , 

/N4 Distinctive Type of High School Required.*—She town and city . 
high Schools of Saskatchewan have definite problems to/solve which 
belong to city life; similarly, its rural high schools ought to be distinc- . 

. tively rural. Many people, farmers among them, have the' false notion 
that to diff erentiate between city and country folk in educational matters 
n a„total of 2,662 enrolled in the 22 high, schools were 



is/really to, discriminate against'country' children^ This is absurd. 
There is fundamentally no more reason why country ehildron should 
. attend town schools than to reverse the order and have city, children-, 
attend country schools. The important thing iiTRrnncke the rural high 
school as broadly cultural as any town high school—but with a culture 
-ifftimately related! to present Mind future problems instead of to tradi¬ 
tional'things. Mbst'important, tli.G course of study must be rooted to' 
the agricultural community and all that belongs to it.- j 

The environment in which the Saskatchewan farmer lives is the 
! natural background for his course pf'study. _ Agrfculturi/niust not be 
taught, as it so often is, as a patch on the- old educational garment—it 
must become, the warp and woof of a new educational cloth. The mother - 
tongue, the social sciences, and the new agricultural sciences will form 
the'nucleus of the st^dy course. And any-citizen of Saskatchewan who 
hatf completed the course with credit .should be granted .admittance to 
’file science degree courses offered, by the University of, .Saskatchewan, 1 
even though he has not had ancient language' and certain otheyjubjects 
■now required, but.which have no place in the proposed rural school 
course. • , . - / ■' ' 


The Municipal Plan Outlined.—It does not come ymhin the prov¬ 
ince of the Survey to suggest indetail the courses of study ford he several 
steps in the suggested reorganisation of the schools in-bach municipality. 
This is a task that might well bp left to the educators of the Province, to 
workVout and try out (jradatim in the school^ A matter of such, 
importance should not be left to a single individual > to' decide, but to a 
commission of the most broad-minded and progressive men in Saskat¬ 
chewan." ' The task of organising'timely study courses for the different 
. kindaof schools is the most important matter before, the .educational 
public. " • ■ 

The following outline is-intended a!s suggestive only of the general 
plan of municipal school organisation/ 

(1) The small one-teacher school. A six-year study plan, devoted 
chiefly to the “tool subi/cts” and general culture; but. the- 

„ . entire course footed, to the rural environment, through nature - 

study, school-gardeniu/'home projects, 1 and general industrial 
' work (see course of study, Chapter XIV) ; __ 

(2) . The complete' one-teacher .community, school or ‘ consolidated 

school,* * , ■/' * 

, ,(o.) A six-yearhlementary school plan; and one, two or three- 

. ' ycar'pre-yocational study course, according to equipment 

-and teaching force; ' . 

' (5) The wo/k in the first six-years similar to that in the small 

’ ' ' one-tegoher school. The exceptional teacher in the- com: 

x - piete fone-teacher school.to be permitted to do two years 
pre-vbcational' work in addition to the six years “tool 
' subjects;”' provided he has the assistance of a capable 

wife who can - take the sewing, cooking, and. other phases 
' pf home economics. The consolidated school to offer the 
- / " six-year elementary and three-year pre-vocational course 

/ ' , . . if it has/three or more instructors, one of whom is an 

/ -adept in/industrial work; 



(,3)-.ThQ central'.villftge in tho 'Wol assooiAtiion?.’; 

' (ci) IsTiho years. Six years, elementary "and three yeartf pro-' 
•; vocational high school work. In exceptional ‘cases, the 
• school to extend the course, contingent on equipment and 
teaching.force; . 



Tiie municipal rural, high school. • (One of the village centers 
would . probably " be. dhosen, -’free to - all children,. ip . the 
municipality);" I . : '• -j 

(a) , Six years above tile elementary school—-three»year.junior 

• high' school and tjhree-yoar. senior high' school ;* . 

(b) ' The .sOhior'high!’ school course, to con tain, much-'the 

' .following studies:. -• 


First Scme$(er. 


’ English 

Farm Arithmetic .. 

Physical Geography ......... 

Plant Life . 

Mechanical Drawing-.'. ... 
Farm Shop Work ..... 


FamiArithmetic ... 

'. 2 Poultry .... .•.? 

. ••• Plant Culture. 

. ' Mechanical Drawing. 

‘ 3 "Farm Shop. Work'' 

, Gardening-. 


Class Lab. 


25 Periods . ' - • -25\ Periods 


' SECOND YEAR 


English .5 

Mathematics (chiefly men- ' 
suration and simple phases 

'■or surveying). .5 

History and Government... 4 

Farm Animals .. . 2 

Hygiene and Sanitation .. .>. 3 

Cheraistiy . 3. 


.: English ___ 

' Mathematics. 

History and Government... 

Dairying. 

•, ' Hygiene and Sanitation ., 

*2 Chemistry .;. 

.. • Farm Work'..-.. 


,25 Periods'. 



25 Periods 


English .. 

Physics ..’. 

Farm Crops. 

Feeds and Feeding .. 
Soils and Fertilisers . 
Farm Machinery 
Rural Economics ,. 


English-....:.: 

Physics ... 

2 Farm Crops ., 

2. Feeds and Feeding .. 
2 Soils and Fertilisers.. 

1 Rural Sociology . 

.. . Farm Work ..,_ 


. ?, o r;r The abov i course t , is outUned for young mm only: young women wouU. 
substitute the various phases of home economics for the distinctly masculine studies. 


Continuation School Courses Needed ,—It is the duty and the right 
of democracy'to educate all of its people. 13.7 per cent, of the adult 
population in Saskatchewan are.illiterate. Host of them are of foreign 
extra el ion. If these people were deprived of educational advantages in 
-their earlier-years the government"'should extend the blessings of educa- 
tion'to.them now; if they have neglected their earlier "opportunities to 
get an education, the government should require these people'to correct 
the deficiency as -far as possible with public assistant at once 

























Three clauses of people can be reached by the municipal high school: 

'• _(l) Illiterat(ra3,ltlts; • • '■& • " 

v (2) Young,men and women, boyond ordinary school'ago, who are 
?.■ obliged to work for a livelihood, whoso'education has been . 
' so meagre ns to handicap them in the struggle for a living ; 
(3)' Farmers and their wives,-who are in-need of inspiration and 
.practical assistance in their daily work. -• . 

•'(1) -The' illiterate adults-—asido from a! few in the cities—live 
In the non-English'sections, - Night school work- could be organised 
by, the'municipal high school authorities with study centers at the 
, outlying schools. Besides reading; writing, and simple computations, 
the study should include .English'for the non-English,-and Canadian 
.history and government.. , This would be something like the “Moon¬ 
light .schools" established ’in certain mountain regions and the Spanish-' 
American Southwest .in the .United States. ■ ' 

(2). Saskatchewan, has many farm, youths-who for economic 
reasons 'cannot -attend high schpol regularly. The question arises, . 
.shall-school facilities be placed within reach of these young-men and', 
women, or,shall they go untaught.'? Either the Province must establish 
practical continuation .courses or the agricultural sections will- fail to 
.- leach the maxim.uhi.pf efficiency of which they arc capable. 

The rural continfi'ati.qn courses, should form an important part of 
the- work .of. the .municipal high schools.. They can best be organised. ( 
as- short courses for people regularly beyond school age. • There should 
be no maximum age limit. - Any;p'erson^who can profit by,the work., 
'.should be-welcome to enroll. ■" , /. 

■ " The time chosen should suit the farmers. The courses^ought to 
begin‘early in November when -the'fall work is done andTsfiould con-, 
tinue for four months or more. To accommodate, the farmers who 
. .drive to. school, the hours-could be set from 10.00 a.m. to 3.0Q p.m, 
For others who live'too. far from-home, or. are_ unattached, residence 
privileges could be-granted at the school. ■--!'■ 

•' The'daily routine ‘of. the'-short courses‘would, include a general 
brushing up in the elementary subjects, .farm, arithmetic and accounts,. 
• farm law, special-.phases of -agriculture, .blackstnithing; cement work, 
leather 'work, farm- machinery, carpentry, ‘' cooking, sewing, home, 
sanitation, and other subjects of-value to-rural people. . 

The municipal high'schools, ; to do the best kind of .work, should 
have a liberal amount of -land—-forty acres is* not too much. The 
school should have living facilities for a group of students, .who c'ould 
pay their way in "farm. work. ' The principal, a man .with- pedagogical 
, and agricultural training,- should ljve at the school.. - There should he 
farm' buildings, farm-machinery, and a ' gradual'stocking, with farm 
animals adapted- to -th.e^stfict. SchoMs similar tp the one described 
are doing quite removable “work iff North. Carolina; California^ 
Minnesota,-and alsewbere. .. *■ • 

It should be clear that the municipal high -school would be arieeder 
for the agricultural college, and. .would in.no sense take the place of 
the higher agricultural' school r as-. Fas -been true in some American 
states- where, regional and .congressional-district schools are set lip. " 
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o • liecoinmendaMus.-—'the Survey recommends: • '' ’ 

(,1) Gradual developmelit of-the municipaljBchool reorganisation 
Outlined hi,this and foregoing (jhaptfirs; ' • ; 

, ’’ (2) "Special' government grunts as inducement for organisation 

- of one or, more municipal high schools, of good .type, in each 
inspectorate, ho demonstrate the practicability. This school 

' • to get this grant in addition to cither school grants; 

(t!) The Department of Education and municipal school boards 
to utilise the expert advice,of the-College of, Agriculture in 

- planning the muijicipal high .schools; '• 

(4"). .The short courses, tp be organised as set fobth above, to 
. fitilise to the fullest extent" the facilities of- the Provincial 
. . -Director of, Agriculture, and- the .Extension Service of the 
university, 1 • _ 






' , All the schools of Saskatchewan, including town .and city schools, 

are in', an important sens e'rural schools; that is, they pre part of.. the ■ 

■ educational system of a commonwealth whose, fundamental industry 
is agriculture and. whose -fundamental problem is the upbuilding of 
rural-'life; .The cities and-towns have certain special problems, .'and 
it is in the main with’ these that this chapter will deal; but if should 
. never be lost sight of that the. basic, problem of the city .schools, as-of 
' all oher schools in Saskatchewan, is to educate for citizenship in a 
great rura/commonwealth., 

Barely one-seventh of the population of the Province live in cities 
or towns' of. over, a thousand inhabitants. The census of 1916 lists. 7 
'cities, -1 72 towns, and -3.02 villages,;.with an aggregate population, of. 
^76/,162, as compared with a total Of 647,835 for (the entire Province. 
There arte no large industrial' cities,^ at least gs size- goes in the east. 
Regina has 2.6,127 inhabitants, Saskatoon ,2i,i)4'3,(Moose Jaw 16,934, 
Prince Albert' 6,436, Swift Current V3/Sl^^orth Battleford* 3.145$' 
and Weyburn 3,050—a total of 79,92.1 -for 1 , the places classed as cities. 
The towns range, from Yorkton, with'3,144, down to Bredenbury, with 
169; "Of the 72 .places classed as towns, only, 10 have 1,000 .popula-. 

<■ tion or • over/ The -334 villages include communities with as few 
as 23/recorded inhabitants, and communities with close to 500. 2 

Try actual population,' therefore,’’these'communities are n-ot-large, 
nor is/it likely that.tjjiere will soon, if ever/belarge industrial centers 
in ...the Province, though., the rapid'urbgn development of some of the 
western states Of the American tJnictn makes prophecy uncertain. ^ Tn . 
. any case, however, it is to s be~ remeinbered that.'as distribution points 
y alone some of the cities of the . Province, present real, urban conditions 
in a way that eastern cities of the' same population wbuld not present. 
The civic .and ’ industrial problems of Regina, 'Saskatoon, and .Moose. 

' Jaw are those of cities several times their size in other parts of Canada."-' 
Similarly with the problems' of school administration, as will he seen . 
•’.later. -^ _ : \ 

’ . v ’ X -.SCOPE OT-;btrBLXC SCHOOL PROVISION. • .• 1 _ 

• • 1 Elsewhere in this report the difference in educational opportunities 
between city and country has been gmphasised. The. city has certain 
obvious advantages ;due to the mere fact ofyeongregation. ’ Enrolment, 
attendance, an.d age-grade figures will’ .normally be very “much better 
for the pity than for the country, unfortunate though such a situation 
may'be from'the-point of view of the commonwealth.. , In 1915 the- 
cities, towns, andvillageg, with 24'per cent.'of the. population, had. 42 * 

• per cent, of-the- total sehopl'enrolment This can in part be t accounted 
for by the attendance of’riW children in town and viljggejchoots, hut 

\ vphe median is 544, thfejipperpuartilp'87?;, and the lower quartile 372. , ’ 

• *Th« median is 111, theupper&iartile^157, and the lower quartile 8U 



nob sufficiently to atipte for -tliu \yido discrepancy; especially, in view of 
the fact that there ate proportionally more children in the country. 
It means that evoti any agricultural qommonwi altli like Saskatchewan 
gives better opportunities'to its city boys and girls than to the children\ 
of its agricultural population. 

Attendance is soniewl^t better for the city than for the country, 
though not satisfactory for either, The IP 10 figures showed approxi¬ 
mately 58 per cent, for the cities, towns and villages,, and 63vper cent,, 
for .the open country. The advantage in favour of the -town is, 
emphasised, however, by the longer school ternp. ^ The’,city term was 
201 days, as compared with'107 for rural districts, a■ 

■ The age and,grade tablps^compiled- by the survey show the most 
striking advantages in favofir of,city boys and girls. The tables here¬ 
with -indicate that 50.6 per-cent, of the pupils in Grade I 0 f the oity 
schools,-45.83 peK.cent.’ of those iiythe town schools and 50.31.per cent, 
for those in Grade 1 of the.villa'ge schools are norma! or better for the 
grade,.as, compared with only 38.52 per’cent, in rural schools. The 
advantage ccmtinpos throughoip the grades. Seventy-five' per cent, ofi 
the children in the first six grades,of the rural schools are “o^er-age,’ 5 
as compared with approximately 60 jper cent, in city and town schools, j 
The village schools are nearer the country level in .this, respect. ' 

TABLE 1-4.— CITY. SCHOOLS, AGE AND GKADE-(6 CITIES). 
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For convenience jin-‘comparison, summary tables showing the 
number and per cent, of under-age, normal and over -agtL pnpils in city, 
towi^ village add t'ural. schools are presented herewith.' • 

TABLE 17. -NpMMElt AND 1*EE CENT. OF UND.EIt-AGE, NOHJtAL AND, 

' OVEU-AGF. IN EACH GEADE. - ' ’ 

\ CITY SCHOOLS. '■ 






























City and town school officials should take hu uuetion to their souls 
fr&m the superiority of the urban schools over rural in this, ..regard. 
The urban records show a waste of pupil material that wopld be 
unpardonable were it'not f on the fact that it .has been the habit of the 
school and.the community from time immemorial to give no heed to the 
pupil who leaves-pchool or-'lags beliind. Interest- in the heavy loss of 
pupils is a' comparatively recent development everywhere. Even the 
city schools of Saskatchewan show pupils as old as fifteen and sixteen 
in the first grade. Of course, every pupil whp is belated at Grade I or 
anywhere! else along the line almost inevitably stays belated, usually 
getting'further and further behind and soon leaving school, to take his 
part, ‘ entirely _ unequipped, in ■ the government of a democratic 
community. 

A few examples from the tables will show the amazing conditions 
' that preva.il even in the city schools. /The child in second grade 
should normally be between 7 and 8 years' of^age. - But in the cities 
there are only 521 pupils of this age in this grades compared with 975 
who are over eight- years old.,' There; ^re 264 pupils in this, grade 
between 9 and 10, 101 between 10 and 11, 31 between'12 and 13, and 9 
Others whose Jge goes up as high as 16 years?, 'A relatively short school 
life awaits the great mass of these children. \ 

. .. ’ Another side of the problem is seen in the'large numbers of under¬ 
age. pupils in the upper grades. By the time seventh grade has been 
reached in the cities, 11.4 per cent., of the pupils-surviving are under¬ 
age for jhe grade’; and when eighth' grade is attained the amount of 
undemage is 21.5 per cent.; 'showing that,some of the children have been 
rapidly pushed aheadi The corresponding figures;for the same grades; 
in tpwn schools'arp 1-6.01 per cent, and 29.38 per cent. The tables 
show children tinder. 10 yearn of age in sixth, seventh and even eighth 
grade. ■ Clearly -the children who- do not get along well in school are 
beingiallowed to drop opt as fast as. they wish and the pupils who are 
bright Are being shoved,'forward without any regard .for that maturing 
that/Comes only with years. ‘ It should bp sfiid in all fairness lhat the. 
conditions revealed in these tables are .by no means peculiar to Saskat¬ 
chewan; indeed, conditions'are rather better than in many of .the .states' 
and communities so'far studied to the. south. Figures for .the city of, 
San Francisco, California, recently published “by the-'-United State- 
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'• Bureau of Education, 1 ' will afford an excellent comparison, for the 
school men of the Province, interested in pursuing age-grade 
distributions further. l , < 

The first step in controlling enrolment and attendance is a regularly 
established school census that will show each year .the number and ages' 
.of children in the community who should be reached|by the pubjic 
schools. The second is adequate' administrative.,, machinery, with 
facilities not merely for checking and following up non-attendance,; but, 
also for-constant supervision of the work of the' schools. ^ u 

ritoBLBsis of administkation. | a . 

"The outsider used to the city school systems of the States 'is 
immediately struck by the absence of certain administrative machinery 
that' has been'built up with great card in recent years by the States of 
- the Union, l'f Canadian practice can in this instance be read in tenors, 
of experience, in the United States, it would appear as though the cities' 
and towns of the, Province are about ready for the. adoption of a, prin¬ 
ciple, that is considered fundamental by educatorsdn the United States. 
This is. the principle of professional school* supervision and adminis¬ 
tration. The'. School Act permits appointment of itr Superintendent 
• of Schools “in districts where there ,are not less, than do "departments 
•in operation,”” but only four cities hkve' superintendents', (Regina, 
Saskatoon, Aloose Jaw and Prince Albert), and-no duties are assigned 
to this officer by the Act, the language- specifically leaving it to the 
local board' to outline the duties 'of the superintendent. 2 • The 
traditional plan,here as elsewhere, (contemplates management, and 
•control of the,schools by the board of'irustees.-of the district. The law 
. leaves it to the board of trustees to,discover, if .may be, that, it can most 
expeditiously exercise itsjiuties' by delegating them'to a professional 
school officer, tfie supcy.uiros’den|pf schools,'‘who, as the executive office/ 

,of the. board, becomeb* in(tu (n " bespoflsible for .the administration of-thi 
school system. 1 '-It is'under such a <plan as this . that some of the besi 
' school systems in the States have made their advance. So- firmly U. 
the idea.o'f the.executive school superintendent,.fixed in the Staie^Katj 
practically every city or town “of 2','500 populationbc.over has asUperim 
tendeht or supervising principal, hud in>the Western States many towns 
of a thousand population'roi; less .maintain-a superintendent who gives \ 
practically all hisfime to: supervision and administration./ / 

Xothjng would ineanUmore to urban educational progress in. 
Saskatchewan than for-'the ci'ty-and-town boards of education, to delegate 
the. detail duties, of. management to a professionally trainee! superin¬ 
tendent of schools, and to give this superintendent all,necessary assist¬ 
ance in carrying on the work thus placed in his hands. \ At the present’ 7 "’ 
time excellent pupil, material, good teachers, and ideal buildings are 
functioning ineffectively because of the .absence of unhampered Expert 
' management of schools. Experience has shown that a .centraj driving' 
force, represented by a single pj-ofessionaUexccutive .officer,'is mece*-. ' 
gar y. -Without it, things go on indifferently, 'varying- widely from. , ' 
'Bulletin 1917 No. 46, pag ( v 34. ■. • , • 

jThe'Regulations (p. 10) Assign certain gene^l-dutiesjn. superintendents. 
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school room to school room. Wh&tfis everybody’s business is nobody's 
business. School-work is slow in getting under way in the fall—because 
there is nobody planning ahead or because the superintendent-lacks the 
•necessary assistance to keep track of details. Practically all the 
. superintendents and' principals visited were harassed by minor details 
that would normally be attended to by subordinates in' a properly 
administered system. • The schools of the Province are full'of teachers 
of superior personality, bu.t-quite out of touch with newer-movements' 3 
.in education—a condition brought about almost inevitably by the lack 1 
' of expert school supervision ;in most places. This’situation‘is com- 
, plicated hy the shortageypf^ (Saskatchewan-trained teachers, which 
• makes it necessary to impcmt/iiil-ily -'teachers frpm the eastern provinces 
- that pay low salaries and adhere-f-p traditional methods. The teachers 
•thus brought in need constant supervision.. 

The towns and villages show especially the need of professional 
supervision and administration. The following are some of the points, 

: many”of them relatively insignificant by themselves, that indicate the 
heed-of a. superintendent of schools to manage and dircct.education: 

• , < ,"1. Double desks, long' discarded-^ls^where.' • TThere is no one to’back up-the 

1 teacher in her protest against this to ^.school trustees.- 

2. - Extreme formalism in,; classroom .management. It takes a school superin- 
-nt(Snderit, who knows educational processes elsewhere, to abolish extreme 

. ’ manifestations of "Such devices as position signals. , • ( , 

3. MCfehanisnyirimethod sis well as management,' due to lack of time for si prr- 

i Vision; -Pupils .are bidden to “make a complete statement,” even in questions 

wherfe a-complete Statement js lidiculousi 
<l! The ever .present lecturer. Questions are asked only to be answered by the • 
instructor- befpre opportunity can be'g-iyenfor. answer by the pupil. Too - 
, many leading’;qupstions. ; ' , 

, .-5. The text-book!enthroned. Formal'grammar is still.insisted upon. Proper • 

, - supervision would eliminate it or reduce it to a minimum.- , 

/ 6. -.Too many “don’ts.” -. - . • , 

7. Too much writing of questions on thq. board'during class hours, with ,con-', 
sequent waste of time.' 

‘ vs • 8. Physical exercise, in charge of room, teachers, but no regular plan for control 

; l in hygiene and sanitation. . • . / • . , 

1 - f). Recesses morning and afternoon, a tribute to the dullness of much of the 

school Work. No one whose business it is to keep informed regarding modern 
. practice in abolishing the old time recess, especially of $he afternoon session. 

. , 10. Bad cross lights, even in the better schools. One of the duties of a_guperin- 
\ tendent would be to know the rules, of lighting. / . 


■ / 

j\ 
-I \ 


• - Qf course it would be.perfectly .possible to put on tbp. 9 theF.side a 
list of rea'lly excellent things that Saskatchewan schools/do better ’than 
schools elsewhere ]< but even these.good things do’not'Spread 'over the 
Province as they should for lack of' superintendents and supervisors to 
-introduce them into their systems. 

What happens to the schools in a community without the expert . 
help* an unhampered sehoorprincipal or superintendent .’could ren 4 er 
. is illustrated by.ond of the medium-sized toiVns in the Province'. The 
•school-board' set out to increase school facilities,/ Instead of building . 
a/new school '-they took the -existing; four-room Building and added'to ; 
it haphazardly jn the rear, with thq result’that:when they finished n 
new heating plant; had to be put in, and this .comparatively small eight- 
.room buil’ding now--has two steam-heating plants, one for each part. 
The-most serious feature of:'this building,- perhaps’, .is the stairwav • 
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ftimmgement in die center where tlm two buddings failed to join- 
properly; un arrangement which would be dangerous .in case of fire. 

It would be hard to conceive, of a school board witffja well-trained school 
superintendent in its service making this kind* of a blunder. There 
were many tpwns like this, some of them with notably good features 
otherwise, where everything testified, to the need of some guiding hand 
to .direct, administer and supervise. - __ 

A special problem is presented by the larger buildings in the cities. 

^ There are buildings in llegina, Saskatoon,'and Moose Jaw that any 
community in North America might w,ell envy, but they are in charge 
of men principals who are required to teach practically every hour of 
the day. How these splendid men give- as much attention at they do to.. 
the plant, the teachers, the schedule, the details of management, com- . 
munity contacts, not to mention the teaching of their own eighth grade 
class, will .always be a mystery. Most cities of the same siz.e in'the 
States would expect to provide non-teaching principals and perhaps 
general city-wide supervision besides, at least in special subjects. No 
■ complaint of any kind was heard, yet certainly men in charge of large 
schools of the type described- cannot do justice to the numerous duties' 
imposed b upon them. - f ' - 

The problem of city school administration is . complicated by a 
situation that has already been referred to in the chapter on high schools 
, —the existence 'of two and sometimes three district boards of trustees 
”hr. the same community. Ideally there should be but one'board of 
education;If there must, under present -conditions,- be a boafd in 
charge of ‘^separate” schools, 1 there is, at least, no need for a high 
school board separate arid apart from the public school boafd, as pointed 
out in the high school, chapter. Whaf\i,s needed is recognition of-the 
whole* twelve years as one "continuous system, under the control of one 
board and’ administered by a single superintendent of schools. That 
this can be achieved even- without- any change 1 iri the law'is indicated" 
by the .experience of Moose Jaw, where the high* school hoard and the 
public school board are identical in membership. 4 ’ . * 

SCHOOL 'PUANt.; instruction; the school .and community needs... r 

S<;hool~Buildihgs .— City’ and town school buildings throughout the" 
Province represent a very high ^average in school architecture. - Western 
progressiveness in educational matters has been-further stimulated, by 
ihe rigour? of a severe climate to .produce school buildirigs that are sub¬ 
stantial, unusually well equipped with modem heating'rind .ventilating 
- devices, and- gerierally very attractive. ’ Atthe time of the survey the 
building programme had necessarily halted because of war- conditions, 
and in several instances the school community had wisely sought'to do its • 4 

hit by turning, over one or more of its best buildings to the military 
authorities for, hospital or other war emergency’ use. In the .meantime • 
there are comparatively lew really unfit buildings 'still ip use, and the 
authorities seem fixed in their determination to go ahead, just as’soon a§« ’ 
conditions warrant. This decisidh should be rigorously adhered toy kite: - "• 
overcrowding that is tolerated in <var time should be eliminated.as soon • 
‘f-Ve Chapter XV. ‘ :. V . V 
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us practicable. ■ hi the meantime the Gary plan, or some other form,of 
the platoon,plan, might be experimented with; though there are special 
difficulties involved in its adaptation to Saskatchewan. It is very 
important that in the resumption of the building programme after tjie^ 
war, more attention be’paid tm manual training shops, domestic science' 
rooms, science laboratories, gymnasiums, auditoriums, libraries and the' 
various auxiliary rooms that will be needed, since thcf.-o ' are thm 
facilities most generally lacking in the city and town schools. 


. Instruction .-—The teaching''force of Sa*skatchewan are'described 
in a special chapter, 1 and eertaifi observations are recorded,' especially 
of the rural schools. . The range of teaching, from very poor to very good, 
is as gijeat in the city, town, and village schools as in the country, though 
steadied here and there in the larger places by- thq; beginhihgs of super¬ 
vision. ' The generally high qualities of the teaching force have already 
been mentioned, as well, as the need for supervision. If there is one 
-..word that describes the unfavourable aspects of certain of the' teaching 
observed in Saskatchewan it is formalism. ; This is the. result of the shbit 
training period and the absence of sympathetic supervision. In the 
larger cities the teachers have the benefit of reasonably frequent visits„ 
from the superintendent; in the towns: and villages an ^annual visit from" 
the inspector is the most that can be looked for, "and there is nothing,to 
break the tradition of formalism .that prevails. -Some of the younger • 
teachers whose 1 inclination is to he simple and natural in their teaching ' 
appear to be afraid they will be criticised if they allow the freedom'they 
. believe in. Curious survivals'of .the old-time schoolmaster .tradition am 
met with, Classes* of oneJ : two, and three pupils’in junior form work 
• - were solemnly steered from their seats to .the front of the room for- 
„ . recitation.and .then hacktagain by an elaborate series'/of signals from a 
; bell or the teacher’s pointer. ' Ofle whole-souled looking man teacher 
actually called his roll by the numbers in his register, instead of by 
■ name;, the remarkable feature of the proceeding being that'the pupils 
saw nothing unusual.in thus having thqjr idehfeWesylost. It was not 
surprising in this school to find, neatly framed in the'hmk g set of rules 
-adopted in 1900, chiefly of the negative, repressive sont, instructing 
jpupilo'as to their duties, 2 . . 

There .were many bright-spots in the teaching observed, however. 
Now and a'gain.one would come upon the happy'wholesome looking 

, ^_teacher whom 'children love and have confidence in; the! teacher who 

^ dramatises much of ■ her work, uses local materials, has games, of all 
kinds, invztes 'visitors*—especially younger brothers and’^Sisters, the 
• -■' latter with their dolls; maintainsym the blaekbbar4 honour rolls, of the 
' children, who saw the first flower, or the first, pirds of spring- 
more, advanced class, one'finds the teacher whbTswdrfefijrconcerned *m 
helping her* boys and. girls.to, help themselves; who studies ways of 
presenting the facts of arithmette-in problems, not of the book, but of 
the lives of the children; the' teacher who._sing]es out/hero and there 
among the boys of foreign parentage fhas&-wlio:show qualities of leader- 

“ ‘ ' l 


- ‘See Chapter XII, 

V.tf.—"Pupils'.shah coaXme tteaiiflelvea to that/part'of the school building and 
premises Bpeoincd by the pjfjieipal arid shall not pipy, stand, or run in the con-Tdor.” 
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ship that mean.much to the Cnnadiani.-ing of this or that foreign group 
seeking for contacts with the new-found, democracy oi the western world. 
Tn the presence of teachers such ns these the fhought of the deadly, 
forma], memqriter-typq/of teachers is gradually' erased; hut 4oo many 
boys and girls are suffering daily under this formalism, with the remedy 
close at hand. / , > 


The School wndJjQmmunjby Needs .—-With a freshened outlook uii 
teaching and a healthier human’attitude toward the school subjects, 
there is much that the town teachol* can do to bring school and com-, 
munity together, The adaptation to community needs'described else-, 
where in this report/is by no moans merely a rural need'.- The city, town, 
and village scboolsy'of Saskatchewan offer abundant fiejd for the teacher 
imbued with the community spirit, The health (programme already, • 
adopted in some cities offers a point of departure that a few teachers 
have been quick to grasp. The whole field of industrial and commercial 1 
development in the cities means an opportunity for those teachers .who . 
see the-essential/oneness of school and life and realise that a school into 
which the life of the real world is not flowing in a steady stream is 
impossible-. 1 




Superintendent's Annual Report-.— One-.practical device in use/ 
elsewhere for helping to bring the schools and the public together is the •' 
published, annual report of the superintendent o.f schools. The medium 
of the annual school report is apparently not availed of, to any extent 
in Saskatchewan, even-by cities having superintendents. -Newspaper 
publication Ts provided for by law for certain of the business aspects of 
the schools, and in their news columns the papers hi the Province .are 
notably generous to educational matters—reflecting the strong public 
interest in educatibn; but the annual ! report the most important single' 
medium of communication for the school system, is not iri general use,'' 
though several'principals aiid superintendents expressed the .need for 
suph a report,' and one or two have made, special-efforts to get before ' 
the public in pamphlet form,the kind of a message that would ordinarily 
go in a report . • •, 

. recommendations. 


A review of the existing-situation in-the-cities, towns and larger 
villages of the Province suggests the following improvements as most ' 
” likely to bring results': 

(.1) ‘The position of city or town superintendent, of schools should 
', be given rilorc recognition by law and by regulations.- Any 
city, town, or group of towns or villages'should be permitted 
to .engage a superintendent or supervising principal, receiving 
aid from the Province for part ojf the salary of such-an officer; 

(2) An annual school census should be takejfhy the school,author-, 
ities as .the basis for attendance records and fnllPwmp. The 
superintendent of-,schools should have sufficient clerical am) 
research assistance to tabulate atid study the• records! thus 
obtained; • ' - i ,/• - 


‘Iter a-discussion of ocmiputicnml life and, the school,- ScO the Chanter 
tionid'Education.. - . ' - ■ 
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(3) In thp larger cities buildings'of eight ,rooms or over should 

be in charge of a principal at least half of udiosc.titne should 
be five for supervision. -.In smaller communities supervision 
should bo seepred through a co-operative arrangement with 
Other communities, or as part of the municipal development 
•plan suggested'in Chapter V; . 1 ■ . . 

(4) One. of the first aims of any supervision system that may be 

• established should be to eliminate the excessive formalism in 
teaching that prevails in many 0f the toiyn and village schools; 

(5) , At the earliest' opportunity .the high school district as a 

• separate establishment should" be abandoned; There should 
, .be but one board for public, schools and high schools; 

(fi) Organisation,^methods, and course of study should everywhere, 
be adapted/to' the needs of the community, with due regard 
. to the local'industrial-conditions as well as to the agricultural 
interests of the Province as a whole. 



CHAPTER XI. , 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 

. V ' Three main demands underlie present progress in secondary edu- 
cation inXorth America: (1) That the high school shall be an integral 
- I part'of the public School system; (2) that high school opportunities 
shall be available forrill'-boys and girls, and that all boys arid girls will 
, I. -go through the high school course; (3) that the high school shall offer 
I .a'wide variety of courses,' designed to meet the" needs 'of all boys-arid 
\, girls, natjnerely those who are going to college. , . • 

I -^P^The’ High School an Integral Part,of tlf,e Public School System .—- 

^ Saskatchewan .aims to offer a complete educational programme to the 
. ’ children of all its citizens, including eight years of elementary school, 
four years of high school, and four years 6f university work. In practice, 
however, the high school, while it is free to all who can avail themselves 
of -its privileges, is not yet regarded as an ihtegral part of the public 
. schoojrsystem. By the “public school” in Saskatchewan is understood 
-~fthe elementary school system, not the high" school. Indeed, the' high 
't 5 >^chool is “a .separate institution, maintained by its ownboard, and'having' 
■. ‘ almost no contacts with the elementary schools or with the public school 
authorities in charge -of elementary education. There is"as yet no 
general Conception of an uninterrupted twelve years off public education 
for every boy an,d girl, under one system, rind directed ;bv one authority. 

The Extent of High School Provision in Saskatchewan.-—It would , 
hardly be expected that sO -young a |commonwealth as Saskatchewan, 
with its broad expanse of territory and its scattered population, could, 
yet provide high school (facilities for all-children of high school age. The 

- 22 regularly recognised high schools and collegiate institutes enrolled, 
at the time of the survey, 2,GG2 pupils; In addition,-43 towns and 130 
villages reported some "continuation rivork-of -high school grade-in con- - 
nection with, the public s^hpds, enrolling 1,520 pupils. At most, there¬ 
fore, 5,000 boys and girls'out of approximately 40,000 of high school 
age (14-18) were receiving high.school-education in the fall of 1917. 1 , 
It would seem unnecessary' to, point out what a dangerously low- 
percentage this is for any nation under modem conditions, but-especially 

- foT a commonwealth like Saskatchewan, dependent upon public educa¬ 
tion for its democratic leadership., <? ' 

■ A Traditional Course of Study— The-high schools and collegiate 
institutes of Saskatchewan offer almost exclusively the traditional course 
of study of the eastern provinces and the eastern states of 'the American 
union. Economic, social,-and civic demands are ^nly beginning to 
make themselves felt. Agriculture, the one great industrial interest of - 
the Province, fills a -relatively unimportant-role as compared with Latin 
and mathematics. The high schools of Saskatchewan are meeting the 
needs of the one small group,of boys and girls who are going to college 
or into teaching; they are neglecting the large mass of boys and girls 
who most n eed high school education in a democracy. 






Tim 11 ran school and the public school system. 

The. bigh schools .and collegiate institutes of Saskatchewan are 
'organised under The Secondary Education Act (1907), Which author- 
ised the establishment of high school districts within the limits of town 
and-city municipalities.. -High school districts may be (established, 
provided that 

(1) At the time of the? receipt of the petition for such establishment there are at 

'. 1 least five teachers regularly employed in the schools situated within the 

municipality and,organised under the provisions of The School Act. 

(2) Within a period of. two years prior to the receipt of such petition no other 
high school district has been established within a distance of forty miles from 
the municipalities as measured by the nearest road allowance. 

(3) It is shown to the satisfaction of the Minister that if the district is established 
-there will be-in attendance at the high school at least twenty-five pupils 
above Grade VIII. 

Regarding the distinction 1 between a high school and a collegiate 
institute, the Act provides that any jiigh school in the .Province may be 
raised to the rank of a collegiate institute on the following conditions: 

(1) That the, average attendance of pupils above Grade VIII attending the high 
' School for the two terms next preceding the date of application was at least 

seventy-five, and that during such terms at least four duly qualified teachers 
were regularly employed. 

» (5) That the board has provided or is prepared to provide within one year accom¬ 
modation suitable for the pupils and staff of a collegiate institute satisfactory 
to the’Minister. 

(3) .That all regulations of the Department with respect to collegiate institutes 
have.been complied with. , 

The regulations of the v Department of Education provide, in . 
substance, that: -. ‘ « ' 

’ (1) In every high school there shall be at least two teachers continuously employed. 

(2) In every collegiate institute there shall be at least four teachers continuously 

• ; \ employed. - . . . • 

•' j(3)\Admission to the'high schools and* collegiate institutes shall be by qualifying 

t ’’ ^examinations for Grade' VIII diplomas, except that in cities where Grade 
VIII is included, with the high school, no examination is required, and in 
cities having recognised hjgn schools or collCgiates admission. on joint 
. certificate joffthe superintendent of schools and the high school principal 
is allowed; provided the eighth.'grade teacher has been reported as satis-. 

, • factory by the inspector of schools. Any pupil may write -upon the Grade 

VIII 'examiiAtion. 

Other .regulations cover requirements regarding scientific appar- 
' atus, duties of principal, qualifications ’ of principals and teache'rs, 
.certificates, and course of ,study. 

It will be noted, that the high schools and cpllegiates were created 
as separate institutiohs/’Before - the passage of The Secondary Education 
Act (oven in Territorial days, in-fact), high school instruction had been 
given, as it is how In many places throughout the province, in "connection 
with the regular public school work. .(Regina had a separate high school 
building'as .early.as 1889. The effect- of the Secondary School Act was * 
to create special “high school ^districts,” to be presided over by separate 
boards of trustees. While dignifying the high school idea, therefore; the 
Act gives legal*.sanction to a most unf ortunate break in the educational 
chain. The • experience of other countries has shown that proper 
extension and development of high schools are largely dependent upon 
the recognition by the public of the principle that the high school and 
' elementary school are parts of a continuous edueatio'nal plan. Here and 
there communities in Saskatchewan have taken cognisance of this defect 




iii the Acl'and have tried to remedy it on their own initiative.'^ In one 
city the citizens have seen to it that the high school board and the‘“ptiblic 
school” board are identical in membership. In another city the secretary 
treasurer of the public school board is also'the secretary treasurer of the ,, 
high school board. -In other cities there are points of contact through 
individual members. * 

- A second’ provision of 'the Act, significant in its implications, if not 
in its effects, is that confining high schools to “towns and city, munici¬ 
palities.” In thus appearing to, exoludeJhtAirural districts from'- the 
benefits of high schools in their midst, the Act reflects conditions^inher¬ 
ited from older communities, where the ‘democratic view of education 
has been slow to take,hold, and where current opinion still ^regards 
education, as something to be parcelled out on the basis of ability to pay, 
rather than something set up by all the people to-guarantee a perpetual 
democracy based on intelligence. What ..Saskatchewan needs pre¬ 
eminently is the type of high school not contemplated,at all, apparently, 
in The Secondary Education Act—r a rural high school designed for the 
people of the'open country. - ‘ 

The-’Act makes possible, of course, the establishment of excellent 
rural high schools in' the towns, and these can be made sufficiently rural , 
in'type to serve as centers for high Schools adapted to rural needs; but 
-it should be noted that the conception underlying this section of The . 
Secondary Education Act must bp radically.changed if Saskatchewan’s 
rural secondary requirements are to be met. Public policy requires that 
high school education shall'be available for all boys and girls,-but 
especially for those in the country. It. needs to be constantly borne in 
mind that public high school education, like public elementary education, 
is not primarily a privilege bestowed by tlje state upon an individual, 
but an essential measure of protection; it is not merely that the boys 
and girls in .the rural five-sixths of Saskatchewan need high school 
education for themselves, but that the Province”"for-its own stflte and 
the sake of its future, needs them to have it.. It is for this reason 
especially important that the Province devote a. large share of its ener¬ 
gies in the future to the development of the high .school .work now 
attempted in some two hundred villages and small towns.! 


Bringing the High School and the Grades Together. —Experience 
outside of Saskatchewan suggests several steps that are necessary in 
obtaining proper integration of grades and -highi school. These may 
be summed up as follows: (1) A method of easy transition from the 
elementary school to the high school; (2) administration of.the high 
school and the elementary schools under the same school board and by a 
.single superintendent of schools; (3) education of the public to look 
upon graduatiorLdrom-high-sehoolT-rathemthan completion of the eight 
^^adespasthe miniqium goal for normal boys and girls. -• / 

With a uniforms centrally directed system of elementary schools,/-' 
such as Saskatchewanmas, it is difficult to conceive of any justification 
for separate examinations for entrance to high school.. Pupils who com¬ 
plete eighth grade work satisfactorily should be admitted to the,,high 
school, or, more correctly speaking, to the ninth year of their school 
course, without question,'and by the same principle, pupils below eighth 





grade skouHl not be adrriitted to high school merely because they can pass 
an examination. The special examination system, applied at the point 
of contact between elementary school'and high school, serves no useful 
purpose;'it merely puts uridue, emphasis upon examinations as a test of 
schobl work, 1 and .at the same time'adfceutuates a gap between (elementary 
school, and high'schobl thaFshould not exist. • 1 

Whatever plan may be adopted to make the transition,£rom elemen¬ 
tary .school to high school more gradual, and to integrate the work of 
theHwo (divisions , 2 muph, will still depend upon the attitude’ of the 
public. •Viff the twelve years ( of publicly provided education are to be 
welded together into one system, evgrv effort must be made to have the 
public see that this plan is to its interest. The people must be made to 
realise, not only that education through high school is the least they can 
allow their children, but - that this education^ to be effective, must be 
given in the form of a unified system, under the directipnmf a Single 
board .responsible to the people.. .. ' - 






-i 8 .years). ^Regularly recognised collegiate institutes and high schools 
„ in the Province totalled 22,-with 113 teachers and 2,662 pupils/ The 
Conditions under which high schools and collegiates may be established 
have already been described ; 1 High school instruction for 1,529 pupils 
was also "reported by 43 towns and 130 villages. , j . - 


Statistics for the 22 regularly recognised collegiate institutes and 
high schools'are given in the following table:; . 



The. towns and villages reporting /high school work are listed ' 

h®iuw, with the enrolment in each class! It will be noted that very 
lipha,senior form work is done, but that a rather large amount of junior ’ 
and middle form instruction is giveri in these schools.. -Complete 
returns,, from all the towns and villages /would probably-make but-slight ' 
differences in the figures. The 1915 report of the Department pointed' 
out that “52.08 per'cent.,of the pupili taking junior high school work.- 
(in the entire Province), 37.6 of thes/i taking middle form high school 
work, and 16.15. per cent, of these taking senior form high school work - 
were enrolled in other than high schools and collegiate institutes.” 
























































tabu: 20. —HIGH SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—'VILLAGES. 


. Junior. Mid." Senior - Village 


Lashburn. 
Laura... . 
Lemsfcfrd.. 

-Limerick . 
Lipton.. . 
Lockwood: 
Loreburn. . 
Lilseland 
' M\eoun . 
Maidstone . 
ManV ... 
Marajin ... 
Marljpich,. 
Marquis. . . 
Maryfield 


Junior Mid. Senior 



Eyebrow. 

Fillmore. 

Forget... 

Fort Qu’Appelle 
Gainsborough ... 

Glenavon. 

Glen Ewen 
Goodwater. ... 

Grayson. \. 

Griffin ... .'•./ 
Hafford... ' . 

Hague .. 

Halbrite.. ? 

Haras_. . 

Heward.f... ,. 
Imperial. . 
Invermay. . . . 

Kelliher. 

Kenaston. . 

Kinistino. 

Kennedy. 

Khedive. 

Kipling. 

Kisbey. 

Lampman. 

^Lanar. 

Lang.. 

Langenburg. 


Maymont.,.. 

MacNutt.-_ 

Midale. 

Milden. 

Montmartre . 

Neville.,....-. .• 

Nord. 

North Portal > 

Neudorf_.... 

Pangman 

Perdue. 

Portreeve. 

Prelate. 

Punnichy. 

Quill Lake.... . 

Redvers ... 

Rocanville.... 

Roche Percee . 

Roc^haven '... 

Semans. .. 

Shellbrook.^.... 

Springside.'X.. 

Spy Hill. "J 
Star City... . 

Stockholm .. . 

Stoughtoh. . 

Success. 

Swanson.. ,. 

Theodore..: . 

Tisdale. . . . 

Tompkins .. 

Truax. 

Tyvan...' ... 

Unity-• •• 

Vanguard. . 

Verwood. 

Vibank. 4 

Viscount... 9 

Waldeck 

Waldron. 1 

Warman. 7 

. WarVota. 4 

Webb. ... 2 

Welwyn. 4 12 

Wilcox.. 2 

. Windthorst.. 8 , 

Wroxton . 1 1 

Young. 1 

Totals. 632 141 


l r ■ 
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, While Saskatchewan docs not begin to reach all her boys and girls 
with high school education, it must be said that in many respects the 
facilities offered are superior to those in most parts of North Anierica. 
In physical plant and equipment, in trailing and' experience of the 
teaching staff, and in other important particulars, Saskatchewan’s high 
schools and/fbllcgiate institutes rank high, 

r Ilian School Buildings.—F ew school-buildings anywhere are as 

f ood as those in which most of the collegiates and high schools are 
0U6ed-—they are . attractive, substantially, built, and reasonably well 
equipped for.the type of work they undertake. Some of the buildings 
are rendered unusually attractive by flower-gardens, the only drawback 
being that these gardens are usually .the work of a professional gardener 
rather than of the students. The possibilities of student participation 
in care of lawns, flower gardens and shrubbery as an educational motive 
do not seem to have been realised. 

Building programmes have necessarily been affected by the war, but 
despite this the secondary Schools are, as has been indicated, well 
housed. Gymnasium and auditorium facilities are not as complete as 
they should be, but the return of normal conditions will doubtless. 
remedy this.. In one or two cominunffies'tlie-School boards have showm 
special foresight in acquiring abundant land for.the high school. .. It 
should be possible for Saskatchewan cities and towns to have high 
school sites of ten acres or more for future development and to meet 
the demands for space that will come, not merely from the better 
attended high schools-, but from the additional types of education that 
■ the higli schools of the Province should, be .introducing more and mow 
in the.next few years. ' y 

The'Teaching Force in the' high Schools and Collegiates. —The 
teachers form a group of men and women of uniformly" high quali¬ 
fications in training and experience. Of 63 collegiate teachers reporting, 

. only two have had as little'as one year of teaching experience; 32- have 
had 10 years’,experience or more; 10" have bad 20 years’,'and ohe 31 
years’ experience. Especially significant, in view of the suggested 
rapprochement of the upper grades and the present high school, is 
-the amount of elementary school experience these high school teachers 
-have had. Of the 63 collegiate teachers reporting, 52 have had some 
elementary experience; of the 38 high school teachers, 31 have had 
elementary experience, the amount ranging from one to 13 years. Eor 
collegiate institutes the average amount of experience »is 3 years 
elementary and 7.7 secondary; for high schools it is 3.4 years 
elementary and 3.5 ,secondary; and for the high schools and collegiates 
-together it is 8.1 years in elementary Schools and 6.1 years in secondary 
schools. ' 

' ' The teachers' in the- high schools -and collegiates, both men and 
women, are almost without exceptions university graduates. Both by 
training and experience, therefore, they pier it high salaries. While 
the salaries .are in fact somewhat higher-bh^n in the States, they are 
by no. means a 3 high..as they might well he for the type of service 
rendered.. '-In the collegiates the salaries rapge from $1,400 to $3,000. 
the median.being $1,800. In the high scho'pls the range is from $900 - 
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to'$2,000, \yith the mecliHii $^1,J()0;. For both groups together the 
average is'$l,800 and the median is between $1,000 and'$1,700. 

Jt is .important to note that while ‘the Saskatchewan high school 
teachers are highly trained and experienced, they form a group of com¬ 
paratively youthful' men and women. The [average age. is 32 years, 

' and the median age (in this case a safer indication) between 29 and 
Ht). In the-collegiate institutes alone the averages teacher’s, age is 34 
and the median 31. This combination of expedience” "and youthfulness 
constitutes a very real asset for education in the Province, especially 
in view of the movement for better integration of the high school and 
the grades, which will\dtemand men and women who know intimately 
both elementary and secondary education. 1 

As the high /school population grows, questions of administration 
in collegiate institutes and high schools-will become more acute.. Just 
as -in the larger domain of city schools , 2 so here problems of manage¬ 
ment will require special study. The mechanics of handling -large 
bodies of students; attendance and scholarship records, programme 
making, student government,,, and all the other details that loom 
sufficiently large in the daily liVqs of high school faculties, even under 
present conditions,' will outgrow" existing machinery and methods, and 
will necessitate special consideration,, such as some of the schools— 
notably, the Regina Collegiate—are already giving. ' As 'with' tKe entire 
city school system, so with the secondary schools, it will be necessary 
to insist upon a greater amount of professional supervision and 
administration! than is at present provided.- Highscfiool .principals 
will not be expected to administer a large school^arta teach besides. 

* ' , ” -<> ‘ 

TOE COURSE OF STUDY, 

Admirable^ as thl teaching force in tfe Saskatchewan high schools 
and collegia.tes is, generous though the provision' for, high school build¬ 
ings and equipment inay clften be, the Provincial high school can render 
' only smalllpart of its real service, because it is hampered by a narrow 
and traditional-course of study. It should be said at the outset that 
this narrow course of study is not the fault of the men and women in 
the schools. Many of them would welcome a much more diversified 
course of study than is possible under the regulations.' > 

The .courses provided for in the regulations are as follows: 

. ' General course Commercial course 

Teachers’ course Agriculture 

«. Matriculation 

An examination of liable 21 below shows that .only two of these 
courses exist in actual practice to any extent. In all the Province only 
12 pupils (ml girls) are reported in the general course. 8 Moose Jaw, 
Regina and iSa'skatooh report a total of 119 pupils °in the commercial 
course, and Saskatoon reports 5 in agriculture. All but a few per 
cent., of the pupils (2,517) are in the' teachers’ course and the 
matriculation course, or in a combination, course that includes both. . 

‘See below, "The Junior High School." " 

2 See Chapter X. 

‘Regina, 5; Saskatoon, 4; Oxbow, 1; and Qu’Appelle, 2. 


-A •' 



TABLE 21. —COLLEGIA 


|TE -INSTITUTES AND HIGH SCHOOLS, ENROLMENT BY 

courses , 1 1910-1917 


Matricu¬ 

lation 

course 


Combined , 
-Trs.&Ma-| 
triculation 


, -Com¬ 
mercial 
course 


Collegiate Institutes- 

Moose Jaw. 

hfoosomin. 

' Prince Albert. 


Saskatoon 2 . 

Weybura. 

,'Yorkton . 

Higji SchoolB 1 -^ 

i Battleford. 

Carlyle... 

j Erevan. . 

Humboldt... 

Indian Head. 

Maple Creek.,.,. 


ilfort.. 


Qu’Appelie. 

Strassburg... . , 
Swift Current... 

Wilkie*., 

Wynyard. . 


Possible Variations .—The narrowness of this provision' in terms., 
of course of study- is perhaps best indicated by a glimpse at/the list of 
types of high school work recently formulated by- the United States 
Bureau of Education in its survey of the Schools of San Francisco . 4 

The list is as follows: - - 

Types of Organisations: 

Four years, r based on eight years ele- 
• mentary school. . 

Six years, based on six. years elemen¬ 
tary school. I 

'' Junior high school, three years. 

" Senior high school, three years. 

Township high school. 

County high school. 

Evening. 

Continuation.' 

Part time, co-operative. j 
Technical. j 

Vocational. 

Cosmopolitan. 


Types of Curriculum: 

General. 

College preparatory. ' . - . 

Classical. - 

Scientific. 

Literary. _ ■ ' 

Professional. ' 

Commercial. 

Agricultural. 

- Manual training, mechanic arts, tech¬ 
nical), 

' Industrial. 

Homemaking, home economics, house¬ 
hold arts. • 

Normal. • * 


There are few communities in .Canada or the United States 
where all of these typos of organisation and curriculum will be found. 
The lis^ expressed rather the variety.offered. It is this variety-that 
Saskatchewan lacks. | . - ‘ 

1 Areola High School omittedUNci data. 

2 Also Agricultural course/Boys 5, Girls 0, 

*Principal unable to supply data. 

4 Bulletin of the Bureau- of Education, 1917, No. 4(Lj 
-Printing Office, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., price '65 cents 
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The Department’s Course of Study.*— The course of study ns 
outlined in the'Departmental “Regulations and courses of study for 
high schools and collegiate institutes,” 1 makes dear at once the limita¬ 
tions of tke high, school idea in the Province, ^he so-fcalled “General, 
course,” under "which-practically no pupils are classified, is described 
as,‘for general_culture, and, except when local conditions justify ;r 
change, obligatory upon all students.” . , 

The teachers’ course is characterised as a “vocational course,” but- 
warning is given that it “should iyot be used as a basis for the classifica¬ 
tion of'pupils.” . The'“matriculation course” is 1 for persons preparing 
for junior and senior matriculation for the university, but “the subjects 
for the matriculation examinations are identical pro tanto with those 
for second and first class - teachers’ diplomas, respectively.” ,Tne agri¬ 
cultural course is labelled at once by the dictum that it is j “intended 
for those students who have'not passed, the qualifying examinations for 
admission to high school;” There is a commercial course, blifcat can 
1 h> taken only when proper accommodation .and equipment have been 
provided. " - * 1 _ • 

‘ Space-does not permit a detailed analysis of thq suggested subject' 
• matter for thi courses as given on pages 13-27 of'the regulations. One 
' or two things will be apparent at onceNta one who reads it from the 
viewpoint of high school administration. In the first place the direc¬ 
tions are entirely too detailed.' Gbod high school teachers are' not 
helped, but embarrassed, by such statements as the following, 2 ’ 


'o' - JUNIOR £ORM. ' 

. Oral Reading .—A general knowledge of thfe principles of oral reading; practice 
in oral reading. », 

Supplementary Reading .—Careful reading of the books annually prescribed. 

. Literature#—A thorough study of the subject matter,’ structure and language of 
such selections as are annually prescribed. Committing to memory of striking passages 
from these selections. 

English Grammar ',—A general knowledge of the principles of etymology and 
syntax, including the logical structure of the sentence and the inflection and classifi¬ 
cation of words.' Elementary word analysis with-the most important prefixes and 
, suffixes. 

These four topics, together with writing, spelling,- arithmetic and 
mensuration, and geography, suggest that a good many subjects are 
carried forward into the high school years that slhould have been long 
since completed in the elementary school. The conscientious school man, 
attempting Jo follow carefully the regulations and to prepare for the 
examinations, makes each one of these a separate subject"with time 
allotments in the programme, so that 50 periods a week is not unusual, 
in Saskatchewan high schools, as comparedywith a maximum ofJJfk'OT 
35 in communities below the ,international bofder.^yTbe^firstseven 
statements under Junior Form, Part I,.and the corresponding six under 
Junior Form, Part II,/and Middle,Form, might much rather be con¬ 
solidated in!# one paragraph,on “English,” and the standard, achieve- 
‘September, 1916, pages 12-27. 

. ‘From page 13 of the 7 regulations. . , 

•“The relief of the time-table from the pressure of a multiplicity of separate 
subjects as such is dhsevident necessity.”. (Royal Commission on Industrial Training 
, and Technical Education, page 10.) - 
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ment of each of the three years in the subject stated.-it ..recentW 
educational experience of other countries and,. states; amounts to any-i. I 
thing, the method adhered to in these regulations'of idndicriting stagey [ 
in progress in the traditional subjects by references to such and such "" 
pages in a prescribed text is quite indefensible. AgmnfamHigain the 
injunction appears: “Pages 122 to. 237 of' the prescribed text”; ' 
“Lesson I Jo XLIX-inclusive of the prescribed text” ;'“Page 228 to end 
of text, {omit pages 318-336 inclusive).” This is''a'made-to-order . 
type of education that is wholly contrary to the spirit of the modern 
high school. ' \ 

The courses of study, clearly need, not merely recasting,-but complete, , 
revamping, to make them accord with present day ideals in secondary 
education. It is clear that/under such regulations, as thtjse there^cdti 
be but one course of study' in Saskatchewan collegiates-—a traditional 
college-preparatory course characterised by extreme narrowness of aim. V 
If is not merely that the subjects are composed of one group, but the . 
single group of subjects if'presented with a curious narrowness of aim. 1 
These^ommentsja^ called forth 'by the i Departmental 
course ofTranslate d i n tostorms ; of activities of 
the .school, mia^ourse ofvstudy means that practically nothing 
ran ' be. doneV Vo /meet, local community needs. The smaller, the 
community, the ’ more its work. must necessarily be restricted to ■ the 
' .formal things that are to.be, tested bylhe Departmental examinations.- 
The continuation'classes i'n)tbe towns and villages without regularly 
recognised high Schools or collegiates are especially affected by the tradi- 
: tional'course laid down' by fhe\regulations. One high school depart¬ 
ment visited had 22 pupils .present, 8' boys and 10 girls in the. third 
class and 2 hoys and 2 girls hr the . second clak The pupils were - 
Questioned regarding vocational ambit ion Eight of the 10 girls who 
Xpleplied; declared that .tMy .Jnt^dedi^^be teachers; the other two 
4 expected to be mifse and .stenographer respectively. Of the 9 boys 
who' replied to the .inquiry, two'intended t^be teachers,hme a telegraph 
operator,- one a r “mechanic dr electrician,” one a-“teacher or a clerk in 
"!bank or office,” one a mineral-chemist,' and one a druggist Xot one 
'! aspired to be a farmer or anything else 'directly connected with Saskgt- 
' chewan’s main business of agriculture. T|et this school is* located in ■ 
a small town, the center of -a great farming feommunity, arid all but ’ 
four of the fathers.of the pupils are farmers or engaged an business 
. directly related to farming. /"* \ ■ ' 

It is not an, indication of the failure of the high school /hat it - 
guides its pupils into occupations other than those of their fathers., 
Quite the contrary. But it is an indication of narrowness of'aim that 
the high school should offer its services only,, to such pupils as intend to 
teach or go into a profession, instead of broadening its opportunities 
to take in all youth, regardless'of what their future is to be. Indeed, a 
high school in,a community such as that described, with abundant- 
provision for instruction in scientific farming, education for the, home, 
gnd good citizenship,' would undoubtedly attract the best brains of the _ 
Community to agriculture, besides giving the cultural opportunities 
s fhat belong to all the youth of . the country, and not merely to a -select 
few who are preparing for the professions. Saskatchewan has the 
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chance/ before her high school development becomes fixed in the tradi¬ 
tional groove, to build a high'school 'that shall,'without surrendering 
' the older cultural-values; place its emphasis qpon science, modern life, 
and the needs, of a cominonwealth.whosejwealth is‘in the land. Unlike 
many of the older states in the American union, which have had to 
retrace .their steps—like^jUew England, for example, which educated 
her best brains away from the farms until’ today she is straining every 
nerve and spending millions' in money to bring them back-—Saskat¬ 
chewan can start right,= and, through her high schools, develop an 
educated rural citizenship. , 


SEJ'XUAL',SECONDARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS: 

° The Junior High Schoot^School men of the Province have for 
some time been discussing the, junior-high school plan and itsr.possibili- 
ties for- Saskatchewan. In a -word the junior high school means a 
rearrangement of the twelve grades of education on. a, basis of six years 
of elementary and’ six of high school,' instead of eight and four as at 
:i present, the junior high school'including the. present seventh and eighth 
grades and the first year of the? "high school, organised as a separate 
•school from the “senior”' 1 high school (last three years). .Educationally, 
the j unior high school means mdeh more tha J n merely putting high school 
work down into the grades, however,-,it involves a complete-"Readjust-,’ 
rhent.of the school’s attitude toward .the Ivor Id of-realities -and a delib¬ 
erate differentiation of courses of study on the basis of individual and’ 
’’community needs. ■ . ' a 'i ■ 

The junior high school movement has made rapid progress in the 
’ United States during the past four years. Whether it-is adapted to 
Saskatchewan conditions, however, is a question thtft must, in jhe last 
analysis, be answered by the^eduoatora of Saskatchewan themselves. ,Tt 
is in this spirit tb&t.tbetfollowing.discussion is offered-regarding the 
availability of the plaii’for the Province.' ° . 

The need of earlierventrance upon high school work,- which has-, 
been one, of the motives that have fed to the establishment of junior high" 

: schools dp the United States, is’confirmed in the replies of the, Saskat- 
.chewan collegiate, and high school principals to ; the survey questionnaire. 
The prevailing age at 0 egtrance to junior form work in Saskatchewan 
is from 13 to .15 for cities, with a usual entrance’ age of 1,4, and from 
14 to 17 for the rural districts, 15 being nearer-dhe usual age for.the 
country. 3 AIL ffe rSe in charge -of collegiate institutes and nearly all 
those in change ox high schools agree that the high school entrance age 
is too latep “-particularly if the high school is to be more’vocational,” 
as one principal expressed it. . “Much too late,” “about two years too 
lat£,” “too late, especially to learn language,” are some of the comments. - 
Onlvofour of-the 18 collegiate and high school principals who expressed • 
themselves were at all satisfied with, the present admission age. ' Two 
of these thought the age Was “about right” j the other .two’noted that in, 
their judgment “a few are too young in entering,” ^ ’ 3 

■ In the villages and-towns where continuation Schooling is now 
'carried on, the organisation of junior high schools would be a simple 
process that would”prqbably save many a boy and girl for more'advanced 
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work'. The typical restless pupil of 12 to 14 years at sixth grade is 
much more apt to stay in school if he sees the “high school” two years 

• nearer to him and ‘Ufith., it a ‘new kind of work. The pupil who now 
leaves at the end of the eighth^rade is more likely to .remain one more 
.year if that year will mean completion of the junior'high school course- 

• These are not suppositions; they constitute what has actually taken 
place in communities where the junior high school has been.tried. 'The 
Province might well take steps to.recognise the high school work now 

. done in the towns and villages, utilising thi$ as the nucleus for a junior • 
high'school course that wijl give manual training, agriculture and home 
economics at Jjasttas rn.nch ernphnsis as is given at present to the tradi- 
. tional subjects. ‘ „ /"■» 

In "the cities the' problem is not so simple. A .beginning has been 
made in several places by taking the eighth grade into the high sfihool. 
.This is hardly rhpre than an administrative device so far; however, and 
with the present legal separation of the two "divisions of the educational 
system the pedagogical aspects of the problem arc likely to be .overlooked 
in a contest, over jurisdiction. .On the other'hand, the junior high 
school, if it could be adopted in . the larger places in Saskatchewan, 
would'' undoubtedly further- popularise secondary education, would - 
furnish the beginnings of a definite vocational training that is very much 
needed, and would help • settle' the “housing problem of some of the 
lafger collegiate institutes,'such as that at Saskatoon, for example. It 
.should be emphasised that the object" is not to get seventh-and eighth 
grade pupils into an existing collegiate institute, however, but to create 
- high school opportunities, of a mor°e varied .kind than' now* exist,' for a 
much larger number of bovs and girls. At Saskatoon, for example, 
where the collegiate building is.overcrowded, one solution might prove 
-to'be to. set aside one of the grade building?, not now fully utilised, for 
the junior high school, bringing together for "the new school the next 
rentering class of the,, collegiate and the pupils from the severftb and 
"eighth grades. This might or migbVnotprove feasible; it is the method 
found successful by Buffalo and other cities ..in the states. ---The effective 
way to get at a ,situation dike this,, whether in Saskatoon or elsewhere, 
would be for. .a local commission containing- representatives from the 
collegiate staff, fhe public schools’ staff, ’ the high school trustees,, the 
public school trustees, employers; labour workers, and the.general public, 
to examine into the local, situation and seeOwhethdv the junior high - 
school idea is>applicable., There were several such mutations whefe the 
possibilities of" the junior high 1 schdol seemed fir the Surrey staff .worthy 
of "careful consideration by the. local authorities. . - - - * f 

Two objections are sometime?; urged to the junior high school! One 
iantlmt the eighfiyear jntefvadus necessary for imparting general educa¬ 
tion of the present type! To*this it may he answered that the eight-year 
‘period .is largely an-accident—an American-development quite .-foreign 
to the best European experience; .that the. seventh and eighth years are 
too often "only periods for iteking tiute; and that evidence is, accumu¬ 
lating, to Show that what is now given in eight years can probably be 
given jiiit as well in six. ' In the case of Saskatchewan it should be noted 
that’ few ol the pupil! who go through, the eight grades',take the, full 
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eight years to do it 1 and that Saskatchewan has a comparatively long 
school term, so that six full years of schooling in Saskatchewan should 
. be equivalent to eight year's in a system where shorter school terms 
'prevail. < . 

A, second and a more insistent objection is to the early differen¬ 
tiation of courses involved in the junior higE school plan. Those who 
offer this objection are afraid. 1 that in some way a, caste system will he 
created by early differentiation. The obvious answer is^that for the most 
part pupils who take the- vocational courses would probably not have 
remained in school anyway; so that the junior high school by offering 
differentiated courses for different groups of pupils has at the worst 
merely furnished training for those who iwould otherwise have to make 
their way without it. But flie real answer to this argument must rest 
with-the community. It is the same problem and the same answer that 
confront us in the whole question of vocational education. If we, the 
public, set up a Machinery for the better occupational training of all of 
us, "each according to his needs, it is for us to see to it" that this machinery 
shall not create a caste system, but shall produce in all members of the 
community that understanding of the value of every type of service 
which lies at the basis of a workable democracy. With vocational train¬ 
ing safelV lodged in the control of the whole community, there can be 
little danger of a caste system or any other results antagonistic to 
„ democracy. \ 

An Opportune Time for Reorganisation.—The, present affords-an 
excellent opportunity for a study by the school officers themselves of 
the whole problem of the relation of the high school to the rest of the 
educational system. Whatever studies are made now will make for a 
more rapid advance a s fter the war.- Everywhere secondary education 
is being surveyed and reconstructed. England and France are already 
in the midst of a complete overhauling of the materials and aims of 
secondary education as the result of the experience of three years of 
war. In the United States a commission of university and secondary, - 
school men, working more or less directly under Government auspices, . 
has been engaged for several years in an exceedingly careful formula¬ 
tion of the principles and methods of the Various high school subjects. 2 
The whole field of secondary education is being explored AS never before. 




' - RECOMMENDATIONS. ' ■ . ' 

The atfempt has been made in - this chapter to indicate certain^ 
essential steps'in an effective programme for' secondary education. By 
way of summary the following recommendations are offered 

(1-) More adequate high school provision, involving, more high 
' school’ centers and particularly the recognition of high school- 

evidenced by the large amount ,of under-age in the upper grades. 1 'See page ' 


i (■ “These studies are published as bulletins by the U.S. Bureau of Education and 
may be secured by any teacher in the Province without cost, provided application is 
made before the supply is exhausted Inquiries regarding the work of the Commission 
on the Reorgangation of Secondary Education may be addressed to Clarence D: 
Kingsle^pState I&use, Boston, Mass., or to the Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
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work done in connection with tlhe public schools in villages 
and towns not having recognised collegiates or high schools; 

(2) Recognition, by the public and the school authorities, of the 

continuity of the twelve years of the educational system. The 
collegiates and high schools should be brought under the same 
board of school trustees as the elementary schools.and should 
be an integral part of\a complete system with a local school 
superintendent at the head.' % The examination bar between the, 
reighth grade and the high school should be removed; ’ / 

(3) A more systematic effort to introduce and popularise comnfer- 
cial and agricultural high school courses. The largeymics 
should endeavour to-get in touch with local industriesprepar¬ 
atory to introducing trade courses, especially of th</eo?oper; o 

, ative or part-time sort. .(See Chapter'XIV, Vocational 
Education); . 


(4) Abandonment of the present examination system, thereby, 

relieving the 'high schools of the necessity ,of repeating sub¬ 
jects and making possible a simplificatiomof the high school 
programmes. Thirty periods a week should be the maximum, 
with fewer notninal subjects and more intensive work on the 
subjects given; ! 

(5) Special study by each locality^! the possibilities of the junior 
high school plan. In recognising the continuation work' done 
by the public schools the Department should consider setting 
up junior high schools, with adequate provision for manual 
training, agriculture, and home economics. 1 



‘See recommendatibiigJn_|Jhapter IX. 








CHAPTER XII. 


THE TEACHING STAFF. ' _ 

Who the Saskatchewan Teachers Are .—Who are the teachers that 
are entrusted' with the school education of the children in the elementary 
and secondary schools? What is their number, and professional prepar¬ 
ation ? Their remuneration and teaching tenure ? What is their social 
status m the community and the probability that they will make teaching 
their life calling? 

The number of teachers has increased rapidly to keep pace with 
the growth in-school enrollment. In 1906 there were 1,298 teachers in 
the schools, £3.4 per cent, of them being men. By 1916 this number 
.had increased 1 to-5,67Y, only 26.2 per cent, being men. Figure 20 
- shows graphically'the rapid increase in the total number-of teachers, 
• the period between 1915 and 1916 showing the most rapid increase. 


DUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED, 
BY PER/ODS, TO /9/6. 
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Fig. 20.—Number of teachers employed at different periods. 


The same year shows a marked increase in the number of women 
teachers, and a corresponding slump in the number of men with an 
actual loss pf 119 between 1915 and 1916. This condition is probably 
due wholly .to the war. It is to be expected that women teachers mil 
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increase steadily in numbers—and tins is no calamity—but it is essen¬ 
tial to the welfare pf *the schools to retain as large a number of men 
teachers-as possible, oMhere may soon be reason to fear a feminisation 
ol the schools. Conditions will, not improve before* the teaching- 
profession becomes stabilised aiid the opportunities in teaching become 
equal to other occupations. Until this happens the Province cannot 
expect any large numbef of strong, well prepared men teachers to 
remain permanently in the schools. 


Saskatchewan is obliged to depend on other provinces, Great 
.Britain, and other countries for its supply of teachers, as its own normal 
• schoolshave never been able to supply the number required to fill the 
vacancies ip the teaching staff. Figure 21 gives the number of teachers 
outside the Province who, were granted certificates in 1916. It has 
been fortunate that the outside could be drawn upon to supply the annua] 
shortage; but the future educational policy must include a reorgan- 
isation of the present teacher-training system so that, in the near future 
all the required teachers will be prepared in the Province. ’ 


Teae/iers from Outside the Province 

Granted Certificates in /9/C. 


Ontario 


//ora Scoria S3 
British fs/es ** 2 8 
/bhee Edward// 26 
/few Brunswick 26 
United States 22 

merto . /8 

Quebec v J3 
British Co/umbia 3 





WM 80-33 7. 
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Fig. 21.—Certificates granted to teachers from outside the Province. 

_ In a totalapT 2,119 rural teachers studied, 1,9.36 are British 
subjects and 183 are alien subjects. , A majority of the latter 1 are 
American's, and a few are German, Austrian, and Russian citizehs. 


Age of the Rural Teachers .—The demand for teachers is so urgent 
that many immature persons have found their; way into the profession. 
Of a total 2,106 rural teachers repotting'"(Figure 22),, 72 are only: 17 
years of age, 171 are 18, and 444 are/between 19 and/20 years. The 
largest] group—783—range between 20 and 25 years; ■'thereafter the 
; decrease in number for each group is very marked. '• . 
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For really satisfactory conditions the graph ought to have shown a 
„steady increase from the 20-25 year-group, through the succeeding, and 
well into the 30-35 year group, thereafter to decline gradually. k 


graph show/ng range of teachers' AGES ' 
1 &r GROUPS (rural only/ 
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f Pig. 22—Teachers’ ages. 


Married and Single Teachers —Figure -23-shows the married rural 
teachers in Saskatchewan ^as .12.5 per cent, of‘the whole number of 
• teachers. . This is comparec}>w.ith the whole number of rural teachers ' 
in the United States where condition's are very little better. The 1 remedy 
has been suggeste<F^sewhe.re: Community schools, well enough organ- ’ 
ised to attract mature/married men teachers/ It would be worth while, ' ' 
-also, to.induce married women with grown families to go back into the 
profession. A married ^oman, ' formerly a teacher, who has gone 
through the experience of rearing a family, can be counted on to 
, understand children at least. ■ / y 


Residence. of the Teachers .—Of 2,301 /rural teachers reporting 
137 live in homes'provided by the school district, 2,124 boanFand lodge 
m the community, and 177 spend the' school day only the district 
living elsewhere. It is quite,^evident that a teacherVho spends only 
six hours each day for five-days in the week imtfie school community 
can mean nothing as a local leader. ' Fortunately this group of teachers 
is small. The teachers who reside in the districts do better, though many ' 
of them spend the week-ends in town, at. the very time they, are needed - 
for the Friday night literary society, the Saturday .club, and the Sunday 

- \ ■ . 
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liible class. On the other hand, the teachers who have permanent homes 
provided by the district find it possible to project their school activities 
into the homes and draw the people closer to the schools. 


tpestdence. 

Home Provided 
' \ by 

, \ District. 

Boarding and 
Lodging in 
the District. 

Boarding and 
Lodging Outside 
the District. 

Saskatchewan • i 

.... : 

liilp 



.... . 



f Each dot t 

-eyresents /O, or a yr. 

action ay /O, Tee 

•chersj 


Fig. 24.—Residence of the t racher. 


,Academic and Professional Preparation of Rural Teachers. —The 
academic education of the teachers has been acquired in a wide range 
of provinces, states, and countries. ? Of. the rural teachers reporting, 
605, or less than .one-third of all, received thfeir elementary education 
-in. Saskatchewan; 1,009 Jn other province's.; and 245 in the United 
States. . In secondary education, Saskatchewan makes a better showing, 
while most of the university-trained educators come from the outgide. 
(Fignrp 25)) ‘ ' - 

Figure 20 shows that about 64.5 per cent, of all the rural teachers 
acquired their professional training in the normal schools and third 
•grade centers of Saskatchewan; 27.7 per cent, in other provinces, and 
3.6 per cent, in the United States. ’ Of the home-trained teachers Eegina 
hea'ds the list .with 44.57 per cent., Saskatoon is second with 31.07 per 
cent., and the high school centers come last with 24.36 per cent. 

The Time Element in Preparation for Teaching, —It is interest¬ 
ing to know that Saskatchewan" has a jeally cosmopolitan teaching force 
in the matter of place where the education was acquired; but of much 
greater importance is the length of time devoted to academic study 
and the kind of schools attended. Education is a process that requires 
much time for the normal child. In general, no%ersoh should- be 
allowed to teach in the schools unless he hasmompleted a high school 
course of four years, or its equivalent, and has had, in addition, a liberal - 
professional training of at least one year. 

The system in vogue in Saskatchewan bases advancement in school 
less on the time element than on ability, to pass certain set Depart¬ 
mental examinations, which really encourage young people to remain • 
in high school just long enough to take and pass- one of the lower exam¬ 
inations for an academic diploma, which then entitles its holder to ' 
enter the short term normal class. (See Chapter XIII.) 
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1%. 25.—Academic preparation -of Saskatchewan rural ieachers. 
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It,may be observed that altogether too many teachers get into the 
profession -with a limited academic education-and an even more limited 
professional preparation, " ■ 

In 1916' there were issuqd 723 provisional certificates, a majority 
of them to teachers picked direct from the secondary schools,, who had 
had no professional training whatever. Little imagination is required 
to see whj these inexperienced young people find it difficult to teach 1 '- 
■ the kind of school that has been described in the foregoing pages. 

SASKATCHEWAN RURAL TEACHERS v 

Where They Were Trained 





Fig.\ 26.—Where rural teachers were traced. 


The same year. 2,296 teachers in the schools held only third grade 
certificates;' 1,918 held .second grade certificates; and 740 first grade 
certificates. A student of average ability can pass the third, grade 
examination in one dr two years’ attendance; the second grade exam- 
'ination in two or three years; and the first in three or four. In any 
case the large majority of the candidates for admission to the normal 
schools have very much' less than a four-year high school education. 
As a finishing step, candidates receive a normal school p'reparatiomJof 
10 weeks for third grade certificates, and 16 weeks for second and first 
grade certificates. , ■ ■ ‘ !' / 
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\ Certificates and Salaries .—Table 22 gives, in detail, the certificates 
held by tho different grades of teachers in 191G, and the average salaries 
paid for each kind of certificate. ' . ’ \ . 

, TABLE 22. -OEETIEICAtrES AND SALARIES, 1916. \l 



| Number of teachers • | 

' 

Average Balary 



and 

Villages 

Rural 

Cities, 

Towns 

and 

^Villages 

Rural 


1915 ' 

.1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

First Class— 

190 

220 

76 

76 

$1,298 

$1,285 

$832 

$876 

Female. 

203 

2§4 

109 

160 

873 

872 

797 

812 

Second Class— 
Male......../.., 

136 

155 

309 

272 

1,015 

1,025 

- 813 

834 

Female......... 

642 

733 

628 

758 

800 

804 

779 

• 801 

Third Class— 
Male. .. 

38 

36 

601 

506 

849 

- 829 

785 

. 803 

, "Female... _ 

193 

208 

1356 

1546 

737 

- 755 

749 

770 

Provisional- 
Male. 

. 2 

' 2 

257 

- 

223 

. 825 

1,000 

779 

819 

Female...'. 

10 

' 15 

199 

438 

764 

■ 793 

742 

785 


It is noticeable that provisional teachers are paid, on an average, 
more than the average for third-class’-teachers both in town and rural 
districts. . The same conditioij appears graphically in Figure 27 below. 
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According to-this, provisional teachers averaged somewhat [higher Salary 
than third class teachers in 1906,. but dropped below tliem in 1)116, 
only to pass iheni again.in 1016. The provisional teacher is occasion¬ 
ally a well-tried teacher from the outside who teaches on |this-hind of 
credential temporarily, though nearly all are ,amateurs with little'or 
no professional experience. Naturally there can be little encourage¬ 
ment to spend much time and money in training schools when a person 
who has had no such training can secure for his services'as much or 
more than the trained teacher., Salaries should'be based on scholastic 
,,and professional preparation and fitness, as well as on length of tenure 
m the same school community.' . - ' 

G&APH G/y'/NG T£ACHEP3' JA/.AP/ES 

ay Gfibups f/?u/?ALJ. > 







Nine hundred and seventy-nine lnid been orie yebr or les^ in any 
one place4G!) had'been from one to 1,svo years in/the saine school; 

3,62 had beeh in the same School froin two m live’years; and 95 in the 
same school for more than '(five yours. 

, ‘ One thousand one hundred and seven teachers, : a-re in a k ing’/tjrichHtgp 
tbeir< permanent occupation; 503 candidly look upon it us a/stepping- " 
stone only; and‘302 declare themselves, as undecided. J 

Summary of ike Foregoing Data.-^- The /Province requires/-about i 1 
^5,700 teachers to fill all its'schools. Of‘these the number of, male 'j/ 
-teachers.in each year becomes proportionately smaller and smaller/' In 
1916 it was oflly "26 per cent, of the total. /■The present teacher-training 
facilities are entirely inadequate to furnish the number of teachers 
required''to fill vacancies in the schools. . Even after drawing liberally 
on outside provinces and slates, many hundred schools must be filled 
with provisional teachers. ’Very, many teachers are mere boys and 
girls,.. Seventeen, eighteen niicl nineteen- years of age, with meager 
academic qualifications^ wliol nevertheless hold permanent certificates. 
Thp-preparation of high school teachers is; on the other hand, quite 
datisfaotory when compared with oth.ei 1 .provinces'and states. There is 
DO-tgenqral policy, to provide ifor hn'jising' teachers at public expense; 
teacherages are seldom found oiitsidtvof the non-English districts. •’ The 
salaries paid are- very liberal, as teachers’ salaries go. They’are much ■ ■ 
higher than salaries, paid-for similar ■ service in most other provinces 
and states, although the salaries are not generally-awarded on the basis " 
of length of preparation, experience,-and length of-tenure in .the same 
school. . . ' . • ° ' 

- Recommendations ‘ for Strengthening the Teaching- Staff. —The - \ 
mostdifficultphase of the entire educational problem is how to-get'and 
-retain in .the'profession a sufficient number of well prepared'teachers, ., 
Before teaching can he thoroughly-professionalised several things must 
-come to pass; The public,will 'have to become fully awake to its 
responsibility-towards-the. teachers; it will have to make the schools 
■and housing conditions more attractive than they are, and in other wavs 
makei possible long, well paid tenures in the same..community. The 
government must, by'legdl enactment, safeguard the profession' and_ . 
offer special inducements to ill teachers to equip themselves wgll -for' . 
their profession and make it their.life work. Finally,'.the teachers 
must do what they,can to attain genuine professional standards of 

T<fthese ends the following specific Recommendations are made: . ; 

(iy Establishment" of ‘a" centraljpeachers’ bureau under the - ;. 

' direction of the Department c(f Educatioiuwhose duty, it shall, 

_ ' be to list, rate, and recommend;teachers to school authorities;, „- 

: (2) Maintenance of an official in’the Department of. Education"? 

. .to evaluate, the credentials "of teachers ccfnfihng- from outside ‘ 

.the Province; - ;' , t , i ° ' 

*' (3) ; Granting permanent certificates only- to persons who have. 

♦ ., reached their-twentieth birthda^y; , 

(4) Scaling all teachers’ salaries* to‘the grade of certificate held, •, 
thus putting a premium on special preparation- 'fo* ’teaching; 
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(6) granting-government bonuses to teachers ds awards for 

Jong tenure in the same community; 

(6) Establishment of a retirement plan for teachers; 

(7) Increased academic aud professional requirements .for all 
teachers’ certificates, on the following basis: 

■ • (a) Third Class.'— Courses for thirds grade certificates to lie 

, j offered by such first,class high schools only as shall be 
chosen for this purpose by' the Minister of. Education." 

X- Beginning-with the'fall of 1919, 1 candidates, for- the' 
certificatei to complete three years of the high school 
• course, including professional studies of school manage-, 
njent and methods of teaching.; and, beginning with the 
fall- of 1'921 candidates for \;this certificate.to complete 
itlie full four year high school course, .including profes¬ 
sional study of school management" and methods of 
■ - teaching together with a maximum of practice teaching. 
Upon.the successful completion of this course aj:ertifi.cate 
to be issued valid for two years, ani-r'eriewable upon the 
recommeridation of °the lUspeetor. " The .teacher holding 
this certificate to tfe entitled to advanced standing in'the, 
i.normal schools. The Third-Class courses no longer to 
pbe given by the nprmal schools; 0 

(J})iSecond Class. —Beginning with the fall of 1919, candi- 
. “dates for entrance to .this normal school class to have 
completed three full years of the high school course. 
Beginning with the fall of 1921 candidates to have com¬ 
pleted four full years of the high school-course. .Upon, 
satisfactory completionxof 36 weeks of study in’ the 
normal school (See Chapter XIII) the'candidate wilL 
receive an interim certificate which shall become perma- 
nent upon,;the favourable report of the. inspector, and 
■ attendance -ap the summer school at' Saskatoon for at 
.least one session, .or completion of the redding course ' 
prescribed by the Department of Education, for this 
• particular certificate; ■ • 1 . 


(c)-. First Class.—^Beginning with the fall,of 1920 the can- 
- didate for entrance to this normal school class to Have 
completed four full years of the.high school course. VThe/ 
'' '- course of study is 36 weeks in length. (See Chapter - 
, "XIII.) Upon .the satisfactory completion of this/the 
candidate will rechive an .interim certificate, which 'shall 
become permanent ds for the Second-Class above.- Begin- 
' nin g witil ^ fall/of 1921 this course 'to be lengthened 
to two school yeahs of 36 weeks each.- (See Chaptep 


( d ) High School Certificate.—-To be granted to students who 
■ • have completed the work of two full years at a university 

. of recognised / standing, and who have, in additiori" 


Or such other year as-may be determined by legislative enactment. ° 
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■ , , J (hereto, pursued at least 36 weeks of professional study 
in a normal school or'faculty of education. : This interim 
certificate to be rendered permanent uppn the favourable 
, report of the'high school-inspector}, and'.after attending 
' ' summer school, or pursuing the, prescribed readihg.course 
. 1 as stated forNthe Second Class above. - 'This certificate 
, "to entitle the holder to act in any teaching capacity in a 

" ’ high school except that of principal?" ,, ; 

- ( e ) High School Principal’s Certificate.-?- To be granted only 
to graduates of universities of recognised standing? 1 who 
have also had two Wears of professional study in a normal 
■ school or faculty of education. This certificate to entitle 
the holder to act ak principal of any of the high schools-' 
and collegiate institutes. ■, .' v v 

The Recommendations Explained. —(1) There 'is no central cledrW 
ing-house in Saskatchewan to assist school boards and teachers -to get’ V ' 
together in regard to_.teaching,positions. - JThis- has worked some hard-:', 
ship and no! ft tie injustice. As things are it is often difficult for school 
boards to find the type of teacher needed; or they arbitrarily disregard'.* 
proffers of assistance -from the inspector and select some local youth for 
the place regardless of fitness for they advertise in,the press for teachers, 
thereby obliging the teachers to bid against one another in the Open 
market. * It is common under thia'haphazard arrangement to find permit 
teachers holding better„and more remunerative positions than do teachers 
with permanent certificates. . - 

Several inspectors have successfully tried out local placing bureaus 
for their own inspectorates. The provincial bureau would, list, all the 
teachers for a nominal fee and place them in the schools where they 
can do the best work. This service would supersede the private teachers’ 
agencies, which are chiefly interested in the commission they obligate 
the'teachers to pay out of their earnings. 

• ”• (2)- It is important to grant teachers- coming from other provinces 
and countries a fair evaluation of their credentials. The only why to 
accomplish this is through an agency authorised to accredit teacher- 
training institutions in the provinces and countries concerned. There 
are indications that teachers from outside thevprovince at present get 
a lower rating on their credentials than' they would get. under this plan 
of accrediting. As things are the Department is naturally very conser¬ 
vative in these matters. The United States ’Bureau of Education, for 
example, would be ready to co-operate and place at the Department’s 
disposal its list of ^accredited schools. Thus greater understanding and 
harmony could be brought about. , / 

m (3) The normal studept completes the high school course-at-lS" 
pears of age or a little earlier. .One year spent in normal school and 
^another to make the certificate permanent would- bring the age to 20 
wars. This should be the minimum age for professional teachers. - 

(Jj-^Peaching rewards should bear a ’ definite relation . to theu 
expense and time incurred-irusec uring the higher cert ificate. 'Salaries, 
ought accordingly to be based onlbeTimd'lif.certificate held. There 
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should be aSlegal minimum salary for each kind—Third Grade, the. 
legal minimiyn and upward; Second- Grade, 25 per cent, more and. 
upward; First Grade, 15 per cent, more than Second'and upward, and 
' so on. -. - 

3 (5) Similarly', a second year-in the same school community might' 
be awarded with a provincial grant of, o Sfty,'$5 per month;- a tiiird 
year, with $10, and a fourth and each “subsequent year, with $15 a 
month. These bonuses to be entirely'in addition to any local increases. 

(6) The fundamental, reason for old-age pensions, for teachers, 
'as for any class of public employees, is the betterntept of the service. 
Saskatchewan does not yet, perhaps, feel the need for retirement of 
\ superannuated teachers as strongly as some of tjie older-provinces and 
states. By establishing an adequate pension system now, howe9fer, While 
. the-.p rob lem is still comparatively simple, nearly all the financial diffi- 
J culties that beset,retirement plans/can be avoided. The exact details 
of the system should be worked 'out by a group of representatives of 
the Government, the teachers, apd the public. • It is essential that 
scientific insurance principles he all owed to-con trol in the drafting of a 
law, and expert actuarial assistance should be employed from the outset. 
Any plan adopted should include financial sdppo^t by both parties to the, 
compact—tHe teachers and the Government. Such a law as that recently 
enacted by the State of Pennsylvania contains the essential features of 
• a modem teachers’ retirement plan and would serve as a safe guide for * 
pension legislation in Saskatchewan.? ' 

(7/) The Third Class work should be limited to high schools of 
highest rank. It is recommended that certain high schools and collegiate 
institutes be authorised to establish teacher-training departments which 
will give,the necessary-professional studies,as part of the regular course. 
The professional studies and practice teaching, under this plan, will 
be in charge of a-special director and will be given systematically 
throughout the fourth year instead of, as at the present,’by the inspectors 
i.n a crowded course of-ten weeks. . - 

Further discussion is deferred to the nex,t chapter. 

, , ‘Practically all the older pension systems in North America are considered radically 
defective. For a thorough analysis of modem retirement theory see Lewis Meriam- 
1918* C1 P 68 Governing the Retirement of Public Employees,” Appleton, New York! 




Chapter xiii. ' 


THE NOKMALSOlIOOtS. 


‘ The Present Plan of Teacher-Training. —Canadian normal schools 
are-very different instituriohs from normal schools In the- United States. . 
While in Canada the schools ki\e all their time to'professional subject 
matter and methods' of teaching the- academic Studies, the average 
American school devotes a rnajor part of its time, 6Cf per cent, or there- 
' abouts., to professional subjects, and the balance of the time to reteach- 
"" ing the academic subject matter from, the teacher’s point of view and 
to. giving -Such other .academic courses as are essential to' success in 
teaching but are not taught jh .the ordinary academic institution. On 
this account-the American normal schools have a greater variety of 
- courses and longer courses.than in the average Canadian system. But 
. even in Canada the length of courses varies, from province to province. - 
In Ontario, for example, the regular course is '36 weeks long, and 
practically requires high school graduation for-entrance.' In Saskat¬ 
chewan, .on' the other hand, the normal school term ranges from 10 
weeks for Third Class teachers to-16 weeks for Second and (First Class 
• teachers. In The United States no school diploma is granted for school 
attendance of less than one year, and the courses range from one* to four 

- years of’ y attendance, the latter usually being 4 a course leading to -the 

degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. ■ 

/ The Professional Courses too Short-to Professionalise the Teachers- 
in-Training. —It has always .been a problem in Saskatchewan ?to know’ 

<■ - how to provide an ample supply of teachers. The teachers’ courses hav e 
purposely been short, to attract a larger number of candidates for 
' positions, This practice has not proved successful. Paradoxical as it 
may seem at first thought, the remedy is tb.be sought in gradually 
lengthened and differentiated courses .of study, th'e subject matter to * 
embrace some academic and much professional study. ' ■ 

Changes, such as "here hinted, harmonise entirely with the best 
educational thought in the'Province. - The staffs of the two normal 
schools have repeatedly urged a radical reorganisation of the present • 
system^and the. Saskatchewan Teachers’ Association has gone on record 
favouring and urging similar changes. These, educationists see as 
cleaxdy as, ariybody that the prevailing courses do not give the teachers 
the kind of preparation required in .modern community schools for ^the 
open country and the rural villages.' There is not time enough nor;is 
there adequate equipment. The same is true in jrelation to other 
' elementary teachers. High school teachers also are trained in- the 
present short courses, the University‘of Saskatchewan not yet-having 

- lx-cn^abl^>to establish its own Faculty of Education. ; 

Greater Financial, Support *] far Teacher-Training. —The people 
should be prepared to invest more! money in their teachers. The past .. 
year it cost Saskatchewan about $39.18 for the training of each teacher, . . 
while it spent a much larger sum/ on. each child under the direction of 
the teachers. 
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Tabled is compiled from data furnished by the several'Provincial 
Departments of. Education and from the latest available statistics 
(1916) of the United States Bureau of Education. / It shows a wide ' 
range in per capita’expenditure. The basis used, for arriving at these ’ 
figures varies scSinewhat in the several provinces and states; but for ’ ; ■, 
comparative purposes the figures are accurate enough. It shows that j 
Prince Edward Island expends'the smallest per capita amount, $32.56, • Jl / 
with Saskatchewan as next to the lowest with 39.18.- In final ranking- ’> 1 
this Province expends less for the training of its teachers than afiy other '' 
Canadian -province, save- one. Manitoba and Alberta each invest ' ' 
—several times as much as does Saskatchewan. The American states in ' 
the list, although they have, a much larger aggregate attendance, average 
higher. It is clear-that Saskatchewan is riot investing as much as it 
ought in the.training of its teaching staff. ■ . ■ 'j~ 

' TABLE 23. -PER CAPITA COST OP MAINTENANCE OP CANADIAN AND*. » -V 

AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN PROVINCES AND STATES, ’’, 

FOR 19i5-16. • . • _ ‘ . 


Provinces 

and 

States 


No. of 
schools 
report¬ 
ing 


Total incomes reported 


Aggregate 

number 


• of 1 Total 

studentB appropria¬ 

tion 


Average 

school 


Average 
per ’ 
student 


■ 1. Virginia. 

2. Arizona. 

* 3. North Dakota... 

'. 4. Ontario.. 

5. Manitoba. 

6. Wisconsin 1 .. 

7. Massachusetts. . 

8. Pennsylvania. . . 

9. Quebec 2 . ...... 

-10. Louisiana .' 

11. Illinois. 

12. Alberta.. . : r 

13. British -Columbia 

14. Kahsas-w... 

-15. Minnesota. 

16. Nova Scotia..’ .’ 

17. New Brunswick 3 . 

18. Saskatchewan 4 . 

19. Prince Edward 

^.. Island.. 


4 

7 

2 


10 
14 
14 
1 
6 
2 
2 
; 3 
’.6 
T 


'"'9,027' 


10,972 
1,312 
- l;793 
10,334 


462 

0,533 

4,651 


1,606,661 

185,000 

230,568 

1,265,858 

48,399.73 


632)720 

417,740 

23,000 

16,189,23 

37,735.58 


$168,691 
127,125 
83,470 
29,762.22 
18,442.50 
5^,613 1 


210,976 

24,199.8 

22,416.69 

210,907 

69,624 

23,000- 

16,189.23 

18,867.79 


f 


200 


6,500 


6,500 


That the normal schools have not ha<f the best facilities for doing 
-their. work in respect to buildings, equipment, trailing schools, and 
teaching staff, can be ascertained from the following study of the two 
normal schools. -’ 


includes county norgial schod.ls. 

’Represents government' aid only' ■ 

’Does not include upkeep and janitors’ wages. 
4 If the large' number of Third Class students 
capita would be'increased to $96.51, 


eliminated, the average per ‘ 
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pf good dimensions 
about eight and a 
'he grounds, while 
and inadequate if 


THE PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, REfflINA. 

Physical Equipment.—The present equipment, of the^Eegina 
Normal Schobl comprises one substantial building 
and practical arrangement/ The grounds contain,. 

•half acres of land very /satisfactorily ligated. Tl 

ample for all present purposed- will prove .cramped__ 

the programme outlined elsewfejreln this report is adopted. The school 
premises should 'contain at least 20. acres. , Unfortunately the property 
is already- hemmed id by other institutions! so that it will hereafter be 
difficult r .to make the. desired extension of groin rids. The small tract 
of lafid lying between the present campus ,an(l /the lake front, which 
was., recently purchased from the government'bylEegina College, should 
by all. means *fce acquired through purchase qii{ otherwise and added to 
the Normal School grounds. . . !£ J j /1 

In accordance with the programme, for a 'larger‘Nofmal School, 
four or five acres are necessary for playgrounds\and ah llast five acres 
for agricultural experimentation. Two acres should "also be set aside 
for\a rural practice school for playgrounds'and school |gardens. It is 
’ ..likewise reasonable to expect that as the school increases in numbers 
and multiplies its courses, - space may be required for additional build¬ 
ings. /Therefore, to place the total landareaattwentyacres is quite 
conservative. *■ >j~~! _ 

The .Administration Building. —The administration building is, 
in general, a satisfactory structure, both substantial and durable. The 
classrooms,- and hallways are well planned. The furniture is of the best 
type and well kept. The basement is the least satisfactory part of, the 
building, particularly in regard to its heating. Tim steam boilers are 
1 not set deep enough. As a result the heating coils in the, basement 
rooms and gymnasium are too high up for satisfactory results. In 
winter the rooms' are too cold; and the gymnasimn particularly is So 1 
•' cqld as to prohibit its use, even for gymnastic drill. These defect's, 
while they cannot be entirely overcome withoul Resetting the boilers 
in a sub-basement, may be relieved/ somewhat by the provision of 
additional radiation. ■’ , 

Ip this connection the Survey i wishes to ckll attention to the 
doubtful wisdom of vesting the administration of'the physical school 
plant in the Department of Public Works, even I to the selection and 
pay of janitors. If, the full management of the-plant were centered in 
the Department pf Education, necessary readjustments and \ repairs 
could be done more expeditiously than under the present arrangement; 
since the Department! of Education naturally understands the educa¬ 
tional needs of “the institution better than„Joes\a department whose 
"major tasks lie in a different field. 

Laboratories andLibrary. —The household science department is 
equipped with good appliances, and is modem and satisfactory. The 
science laboratory, on .the other hand, is inadequate both in 'material 
equipment and in the place where this equipment is housed. The space 
.used is a .basement room lacking-the two essentials of adequate light 
- and air circulation! / The, laboratory should be reequipped with suitable 
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apparatus for instruction in physical and chemical science and agri¬ 
culture. Good airy rooms on, one of the upper floors should be devoted 
to this purpose. 

The library contains about 5,000 well selected volumes suitable for • 
normal school use. The books ought to be catalogued -on a scientific 
plan, n.s for example the Dewey -system. The. library,' while open to 
use at all times of the day, is little frequented by the students.' - 

Reconimendaitons^ordJlew Equifmlent. —The '‘normal school 
cannot enlarge'the» scope of its woi'k-wnfess'fcwo essential additions are 
made in the school plant. These are, a general practice school, and a-- 
rural practice school. - * - - /•----~—- 

Every well equipped normal school supporjs-a department of theory,, 
and a department of practice. If a-school relies wholly on theoretical’ |T 


instruction, its outgoing-teachers'" will be obliged td, experiment!* 
practice on the children in the school where tshev go to teach. - Thee 
should 1 ” 1 " ' " ’’ ' ’ '■ ' ' ’ 1 '' 

leave the n 


ce on me uiinurezi in me scnooi wnere tsney.go do teacn. - ineopy * 
1 be applied in practice before the -student-teacher is permitted to 
the normal school. \ : /, / 1 ^ 


At Regina provision has been made in the'nqrmal school for a-- 
‘‘model school” of eight grades, two grades to a room.' This school, 
as is expressed in the name, is a school where teachers-in-tvaining may • 
observe model teachers at work, but which affords no opportunity for 
practice teaching. However, the city schools of'Regina are utilised, 
in a limited way, for practice purposes, i.e„ each student is /expected 
to teach five lessons in the elementary public school during the training 
term. This practice work is done under the direction of they regular 
staff of the normal school, who sfdr several' weeks of each .term devote 
much time to practice teaching. . ( 

The normal schools should have complete practice school facilities. 
There are two ways to accomplish this. Either the Government could 
erect and maintain a practice school on the campus in charge of Trained 
critic, teachers working under the principal of the normal school; or, 
as probably would be more practicable, in this case, the Department of 
Education could enter into a contract with the city of Regina to take 
. full charge of one of the public elementary schools, preferably the 
Strathcona public school, which lies within a couple of squares of the 
normal school premises. Such a practice school |vould give the teachers- 
in-training .excellent practice facilities and would be of direct value to 
the city schoql system of Regina. i 


Model Rural School :—The normal schools muW do a greater work 
than heretofore in preparing teachers for rural communities. In order 
to accomplish this task the schools should provide specialised instruction 
for rural teachers, as suggested elsewhere in the report. More than 
this, rural teachers ought to procure their practice teaching and obser¬ 
vation work in a model rural school planned to meet'the needs of the 
best teaching in country districts. To this end the normal schools 
organise rubai practice school?, either on the normal school campus or--" 
in adjacent rural communities. An appropriation of not to^exSeed 
$6,000 might well be used for the building‘and equippmnfof such a 
plant on the normal school grounds. 
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THE PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, SASKATOON.' 

Location and Equipment'. —The normal school is housed tempor¬ 
arily in one of the residences on the grounds of the University of 
Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon. Several converted dormitory rooms 
supply the very unsatisfactory recitation facilities. Other small rooms 
are used for reading room, administration office, etc. The wholelis a 
makeshift which gives the school an air of transitoriness. In these 
borrowed quarters the school’s staff cannot plan for future expansion 
in working equipment or courses of study, Tt is essential that this 
normal school get its own school plant at the earliest possible date. 

The school is fortunate, otherwise, in Being associated—although 
not regularly affiliated—with the University. The teaching facilities 
of the latter are utilised freely for the benefit of the normal school. In 
addition to this, the teachers-in-training have the free use of the excellent 
facilities offered by the College of Agriculture. 

The Feasible Thing to Vo. —If the normal school is to continue 
^.permanently at Saskatoon definite plans should be made, (1) for the 
erection of a complete school plant near the University grounds; and (2) 
for a (O-operatiye arrangement with the University for preparing high 
school, teachers. , 

. - The normal'school might become affiliated with the University, 

. '’much as Emmanuel College is. It would retain its own identity and 
^internal administration. At the same' time this plan of co-operation 
would give the normal school many of the facilities usually found in 
a faculty of education, at very small cost to the people: 

(1)'The normal school should maintain an ample • recitation 
building, with good training school facilities for elementary 
school children, and a complete model rural school of the 
■ one-teacher type, similar to, the school suggested for the 
^normal school at Regina. / 

•- (2') An advanced course for high school teachers should be orgaii- 

. l ised as an integral part jof the normal school. This would 

give regular in cursu University students opportunity to 
" \ procure professional training as a part of their .^degree ■ 

■ „ courses. 

teaching staff and METHODS OF INSTRUCTION at the two normal 

1 j schools. 1 1 

The Teaching Staff. —The- summary in Table 24, showing (1) 
the number of regular instructors, (2) salaries paid, (3) number of 
. subjects taught by each instructor, (4) average teaching hours per 
instruc.tQr^-{o‘)'"average teaching hours per week, (6) average students 

_perhour, “and (7) average student clock hours per week,; furnishes 

•some basis for comparative study of the.two schools.' Each,school has * 

five full time instructors and a number of part time instructors not 
included in the table. J . • ( 

lTbis arrangement should be - continued until the University is able to maintain 
its own Faculty of Education. 




TABLE 24.- COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 01" INSTRUCTORS, SALARIES, 

NUMBER OF' SUBJECTS TAUGIIT, TEACHING : HOURS, ETC., IN THE 
SASKATCHEWAN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 1 


Institution 

Regular 

instructors 

only 

, Average 
salary of 
regular 
instructors 

Average 
teaching 
hours 
per week 

[Average 
number 
» students 
per hour . 

Average 
student 
clock hours 
per week 

Ttogilm. . . . 1 . 

r 

S1.915 

2,3S0 / 

' *19.9 

50 

995 

Saskatoon. .. J 

'I' 

13.8 

42 

579 


At Regina special part time instructors are provided by tilt 
Government and the Strathcona Trust for manual training, fnusic, 
school agriculture, and drill; at Saskatoon seven of the regular Univer¬ 
sity staff and' one of the Provincial directors of agriculture devote 
some of their time to ledtufes at the normal school. 

. The* normal staffs are numerically small. ^Specialisation is there¬ 
fore out of the question. A single.instructor in one of the Schools, for 
exam pie, > teaches philosophy of education and methods of arithmetic’; 
another, psychology and methods of spelling. 

The average salary is isomewhat larger at Saskatoon than at 
Regina. The median salaries for the two schools are, however, a 
better basis for comparison in this particular case, being $2,200 for 
' Regina and $2,400 for Saskatoon. 

The number of classroom periods per week for each instructor 
average 19.9 at Regina but only 13.8 at Saskatoon. This is because 
all “first class” and “second class” students recite -in their --.original 
groups. There may he thus 9 or 10 in the “first class” and 50 or more 
in the “second class.” The average number of students, per class in the 
two schools is 50. and 42 respectively, and the average number of 
student, clock hours 2 per week is 995 and 579 respectively. 

, ° In 'this connection the following standards are suggested as a basis 
of measurement and for the guidance of administrative officers. These 
standards are the result of mature experience in schools-.of this type 
in American States. - ' 

(1) i The average salary ,, (-excluding the principal) should 

; approximate $2;500; . ' -' ,. 

(2) > The average number of classroom hours should not exceed 
| 20 per week; ' 

(3) ! Glasses should not exceed 30 to 35 students each' except in 
, formal lecture work; 

(4) 1 The total number of student clock hours carried by members 

of the staff may range from 300__to 450, to be determined 
largely by the nature of the subjects. 


* 19.9 refers to teaching periods varying fromTSO to 60 minutes. - - 

*For a more complete statement of the two schools, see Appendix A. 
ft,.—ITfae .‘‘studentr cl^c irh&tfr” as here Used means a class period of at least 50 minutes 
in the clear. ‘ ,The total student clock hours are found bv multiplying the average 
number periods per week- reduced to a 50 minute basis by the average number of 
^'-..tudents per hour. r" '' 

. c -; ■- 
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\Applying these standards to the two normal school^, it appears 
that:\ ’ ^ 

(ft) The salaries paid, while not low, do'ri&t yet approximate the 
. standard; ' _ > ’ ’ 

(b) The number of classroom periods are about normal at Regina', " 

and much below normal at Saskatoon; I ' 

(c) Thrliumber of students per clasp is too large in both schools, 
to assure the individual student'real opportunity for frequent 

. recitation j- ^ , 

( d ) The average number "of student clock hours per week is con¬ 
siderably above normal at’Saskatoon and twice too large at 


Table 25 may be of interest by way of comparison. It. contains 
data of three normal schools in the State of Washington. It will be 
seen that the average teaching hours, the average number of students 
and the average student clock hours fall below those of Saskatchewan. 
The salaries are lower in the American schools;’but this is mainly 
becau'se the principals of the schools are excluded from the tables and 
the critic teachers and.others With minor salaries are included. This 
tends-to reduce the average. However, these three American schools 
do not jpay up' to .the standard. 1 - - , - 

TABLE 25.- STATISTICS OF THREE WASHINGTON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


, Institutions 

Regular 

normal. 

school 

instructors 

Average 
. salary of 
regular 
instructors 

Average > 
teaching/ 
hoursper 
^eek ■ 

''^Average 
number 
students 1 
per hour 

Average 
student 
clock hours 
per week 

Ellensburg. 

14 ' 

$1,700 . 

/ 19 . 

23 

282 

Cheney. 

f " 

, l,69fr 

14 

32 j 

428 

Bellingham.... 

' 39 

r* 

17 

„ 35 

559 » 


Preparation ' of the Staffs for Their Worh .—The staffs of the two 
schools, generally speaking, have had satisfactory preparation for their • 
important work. 1 They are upstanding men and women of good 
academic and .professional, qualifications; and most of’ them have had- 
broad experience,in other/phases of teaching. Nearly all hold bachelor’s 
degrees or higher degrees from recognised universities, with' profes¬ 
sional preparation from recognised normal schools or faculties of 
education. A'majority of the mqft have also had valuable experience, 
as provincial inspectors. ■ 

Methods of Instruction .—Much of the class instruction is; excel¬ 
lent, although the traditional lecture method-is too much in evidence. 
A marked difference was, noted, for example, in the methods used by 
staff members in presenting elementary school problems and household 

^Figures are for April, 1916. Since that time salaries have been increased some¬ 
what." , ; 








science, and in The methods employe^ in several of the professional sub¬ 
jects. In tlie former subjects, the instructors employed a lively give- 
and-take recitation metlhod which resulted in a satisfactory degree of. 
student reaction.. The same was not (rue of all the classes in whifeh 
the instructors rely oti lecture methods. The lecture unquestionably 
has its place in college and university work,-where advanced students 
assemble in search of information regardless of the methods used in 
presentation. J t becomes quite a different matter, however, to utilise 
the lecture method in a;profcssional/school for teachers. The students, 
are quite certain to imitate their instructors, consciously or otherwise, 
when they later stand before their own pupils in the schools. The 
teacher who has been leetured to in the normal school is quitexSiire 
to lecture in turn wheii his opportunity comes. / 

Probably nobody realises better than do the members of/the staffs 
the -weakness of the lecture method, ns many of them have frankly ' 
stated. More satisfactory -results, they feel, could be .obtained if there 
were time enough in the school term for definite'recitations to give, 
the teachers-in-traininjr Opportunity to develop their, own power and 
faculty of expression. Likewise', there is not now time for so much 
collateral reading and study “far-a-field” as is 'desirable. . * 

■ - Present ^Methods Justified by the Short School Term. —But what 
can be;.done under the present organisation? Accepted professional 
short term standards'require that a certain definite field of knowledge 
be mastered before Jbe_student. js allowed to' go into the profession- 
This amount Jvf^professionaT work, experience teaches.' cannot be 
acquired in a firnelimit of less than one academic-year of ‘36_ weeks. 
Nearly all professional, books are planned on this basis. The normal 
.schools are obliged • to rely almost extensively on professional, hooks 
■ planned for pie long term American schools. ■Thus, for examples the . 
texts studied iu philosophy of education/pyschology, history of educa* 
-tion,. and Several other shbjects/arf intended for 3fi weeks of intensive 
study, including collateral readings./ The only possible wav to get over, 
the ground is fo-touch the es’cntial fact's merely! -To this end the lecture, 
method lends itself admirably.* - But the faqt- remains that this is a poor j 
wav to give instruction in a normal school 1 . - ' ■ 

/ Spirants to the Normal Schools Weak in Academic Preparation .— '■ 
A careful study of individual students in-classroom practice justifies 
the fear that'their academic preparation fo'r the professional courses is • 
meager and unsatisfactory. This i- fully borne out 'by-the. testimony . 
of the staffs.. It was observed that First Class Diploma students would 
repeatedly miss : .simple questions in the - academic subjects they were 
assumed to have studied 1 before, entering normal school. ' Thp's in the 
First plass History of -Education only two students m a group of 13 
had read the Qdyssey and .only one could give the significance of the- 
First Olympiad. , In the Second Class only two out of the 53- had read ' 
Sesame and Lilies , and only,seven had read Macbeth.- This goes to 
show how narrow is. the-educational path hewn by the examination' 
system in the-secondary schools. ■ 

, - It is well to bear'in’mind that the broacl-visioned teacher -null have 
pursue^ many subjects that he may, never " be' called upon to-teach' 
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directly; but these subjects furnish liim a valuable reserve, store of 
knowledge-te"araw upon as occasion, directs. , ' ^ ' 

Even if entrance were limited to four-year high school students it 
would be highly desirable to include a limited amount .of -academic 
subject matter in the normal school courses." For best results the courses 
should be recast so as to , ' 

(1) Reteach' from the-teacher’s point of view the fundamental 
subjects that the teacher will be-obliged to tench later in the 
elementary schools'; > 

(2) Teach certain new academic subjects note offered in the high' 
schools, which are essential to mastery of me profession ; 

1 (3) Acquire the method of teaching mainly in this new presenta/ 

\ tionof-the academic subjects, and while teaching in the 

\ - practice-or training schools conducted by the normal school/ 

; In explanation -it is necessary only to suggest that the^Horinal s/iool 
instructor wastes his time wheri he applies method'to a subject, whose 
contCTE is unknown or only vagtiely known to the student. The.-4qadem.ic 
content^ the subjects should accordingly be t-etaught by the.staffs,' and 
later applied in practice-teaching hy.the teachers-in-tra-ininmX 
t '. Many academic subjects "essential- to successful'teaching are. not 
taught in the. high schooK, or are; taught.only incidentally in connection 
with other subjects. For example, health and home, sanitation, the 
industrial arts, rural sociology and, economics,.-farm accounting,' corn 1 - 
munity civics, etc. These should assuredly be included in the normal 
school courses:For the-two-year course-hproposed elsewhere—several '- 
■ advanced subjects are included which aim to furnish additional .breadth 
arid‘power. . ‘ ^ •; 

Content of Study Course. —A glance at. the daily programme of 
the-normal schools (see Appendix) gives some idea-of the comparative, 
meagreness of the subject content, without really revealing all the need,s 
in this respect.' - -- . J„ . 

* , Agriculture does not hold the‘important place that it must attain 
in the curriculum. This is particularly true at Regina. 1 Industrial . 
work, advanced manual, work, and home economics are all striving for • 
place, without yet being recognised as on a par with'the literary, subjects. 

The, impQrtant field of physical science is almost untouched. ,"Per¬ 
sonal rind school hygiene is not included at Regina and gets only'one 
hour per week- at Saskatoon; n.or is it taught, except indirectly, in the 
secondary schools. The rich field of modern social science, which deals 
with"' the vital things, of everyday life, has no place in the. curriculum. 
Daily- instruction -i§ given in' military gymnastics, under-the Stratbcona 
Trust.' "The exercises are unquestionably valuable, although violent for 
the-young women. Better - wouia be a kind of physical education 
, beginning with a^.stffiiy of-personal health, and simple exercises practic¬ 
able for the schoolroom and the playground, non-eompetitive athletics, 
volley hall, indoor baseball, etc. Physical education in the normal school, 
.should first of "all fit the te'acherdn-training to .guard the health rind- 
pltty life of the children in school. ., : ‘ 



Proponed Standards (for, the Normal Schools, —The Survey -at this 
juncture proposes a summary of standards for teacher preparation, 
which might form a basis for the future policy of the normal schools: 

('1) The entrance requirements of the two normal schools should 
' gradually be raised 'to graduation from a four-year high school 
course, as outlimed‘in Chapter XIII; 

(2) 'The ultimate standard of attainment for all persons teaching 
- in the province should be graduation from a. four-year high 

school course and at least one*year'of professional'preparation; 

. (3) The normal schools should.orgamse a thorough-going, extension 
service for the teachers-in-seryice ' jp I he'lp them' .meet the 
gradually increasing requirements; p/ 

(4) The normal schools should offer differentiated courses of study 
for primary, grade,^ rural, and special-teachers, .representing, 
one and, in time, two years’ work'; • , A 

(5) The- normal schools should recognise a special obligation to 
provide an adequate number, of well, 'prepared feqchers for 

• rural schools of all kinds. • ‘ , 

* Further Training of Teachers in Service:— It is 'nof enough to- 
•pass'measures looking towards increasing the academic and professional 
^preparation of the teachers who.may hereafter receive them/training "at 
the normal schools; the teachers in service must come under similar 
stringent requirements if the ultimate standard stated in (2) pbove is-to’ 
be realised. Teachers who'already, hold permanent certificates would” 
he exempt,from the proposed action-' Only those teachers \vho hold 
' interim certificates would come.witkrn the new requirements. \ 

To the en’d of improving the .training of teachers-in-service, who 
arp teaching on other than .permanent certificates, the.Survey recom¬ 
mends that the Department of Education organise the Province as two 
- extension districts, one for each normal school, aqd that the Department 
provide? an extension service for each district through the nortaal schools, . 

One of the staff members of each normal school shall be designated 
as “Director of Extension Service,” with authority to organise study 
centres ’at strategic points over the province, in charge of able local' 
teachers working .under- the director’s supervision. The study courses, 
should embrace both academic'and professional studies, and should be' • 
planned with special reference to' the teacher’s chosen field of study. 

• Examinations-on portions of these, courses; should be held Trom time ', 
to time. On the basis of these the teacher wiff receive advanced standing 
until they- finally approximate subject- requirements equivalent /> the 
established minimum of four years of high school; study,, and ode year 
■of professional study, when a permanent.professional certificate shall 
be issued. These study .courses'should, supersede - the present reading 
courses for interim teachers. ‘ ' ” 7 

Differentiated Study Courses in the-Normal Schoots.— Tf' might 
be argued s that. because Saskatchewan is almost wholjy/agricultural a 
single training course should suffice for all the teachers./This is literally 
true at the-present time, although it is not equally true that this single 
course prepares for teaching-in agricultural districtVparticularly-.. The- 
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‘ coursp in use is a general course; intcndecTto answer the -neecHj of all 
• elemehtary schools a-liko.' -In this day of specialisation it is thought that 
a certain amount of differentiation is necessary to produce teachers ivell 
equipped for the problems of their own chosen field.- A primary teacher^ 
requires a definite amount pf specialised child study. . This'takes form 
\ in specialised study of adolescent youth with grade "Teachers; and the 
V many-sided problem of rural.life with rural teachers. \ . / - 

\ Th6 tiirle is at hand, the Survey believes,, tb begin planning differ¬ 
entiated courses of one and two years’ duration, the one-ytar courses 
to be (inaugurated immediately), .and the two-wear courses'as boon' as 
proper facilities can be provided;''- It is reoommehded that one-half, of i; 
\ all r the study, be required professional subjects;' that one-fourth\be- '■ 
v required academic subjects; and that.the rcmanrder.he elective subjects, j 
either professional or academic. > To complete a one-year, course it J 
"-would he/ necessary* for the' t’qacher-m-training ,to complete 40'semester j 
> hours, 1 /to be divided in the following manner i / I 

he one-year course Would-require: 7 • ^hourp 0 / > 

/Professional subjects...20" „ ' 


The'-two-year cdurse would require:/ 

' Professional subjects! 

- . Academic subjects.. 

Elective subjects. .. V. 

' More detailed outlines gf.differentiated courses for primar-y, grade, 
and rural teachers are suggested in the following: ' 

"'differentiated one-year course. 

/ Primary (bourse . “ , 

' Professional subjects: • ' ’ /* / " ’ • < 

. Observation and practice teaching./.'.,.. r 

Educational psychology'.. ... t v 

Educational sociology.,. /; 

^ cr t Primary methods...•. 

Special i&ethods for primary grades 
.„ Class -management;. ... 


hi- 


- ■ / ‘ • Total... % . 

, General subjects,- including music, drawing, expression, and physical 

’ education .A _. .■ . 

Electives_ ., V..: . .j.. .-,. 10 

. . x " Gratae Course. 

Professional subjects: .• 

Observation and practice teach 
Educational psychology.. 

* . . .Educational sociology_ 

Grammar grade methods. . 

* Special methods for the upper grades.. 
o Class management_r.. 1 

- ' ; . 'Total. 

8 General subjects, including music, drawing, expression, physical 

'education, sociology, economics, and .government.,.?.. 10 

Electives.». .„ 1 ■ - 1flr 


hour'is^quivalent to carrying one subject for one hour axjay for 
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’iroOL COUKSK. 


• Homester 

.Professional subjects: -— ——'"v hours , 

Observation-find practice teaching. --. 5 

Educational psychology. ", 2.6 

.Rural sociology..-., , 2.5 

Rural school methods. ' ' . 2.5 

Special methods for rural schools. ... *6 

Class management.• • • ! '. 2.6 

' Total.V.,.'. 20 j 

General subjects^ including music, drawing, agriculture, and physical ‘ ‘j 

education. ... .... ,. , 10 I 

' Electives. . ., .10 

The.above outlines are suggestive only. When differentiated one 
and’ two-yeftr.courses are adopted, the final planning, of content should 
bn done by the Department of Education in conjunction with the no rmal 
'sr.hoqj'staffs. , ' " ‘ • 


Detailed Outline of Onc-ycar Course for Rural Teachers .—The 
detailed course for rural teachers .outlined belo.w assumes that the 
■student who enters the class-has completed a four-year high school course. 
The minimum age at which he would enter upon teaching would prob¬ 
ably be his nineteenth or twentieth year. This should assure the district 
of'a teacher of reasonable maturity'and a fair degree of academic and 
profe-sional training, and correct outlook on rural life and its problems. 


• •' ‘ One-year Course for Rural Teachers. . 

Practical introduction to'teachjng'_'riT. . .* 

A simple course embodying such principles of education and of 
- teaching as will aid-the teacher-ih-training to orient himself and 
f . get a grasp of the fundamental principles which should precede, 
observation and practice teaching and special methods and-rural 
, school management. The course is 1 necessarily elementary;, 
little attempt is made to stress the psychical.facts underlying 
the principles of teaching. 


Total. 

' semesfe?.. 
hours per\. 
week D' 


English...'. . , T. .. .. .**3^..V^T' , 

A course in’English language,’including grammar, oral and 
• written composition, and spelling. The presupposition is that- 
the students have already acquired afeasOnsbly good English 
.equipment in. their high-school course.. 1 * < ?Tb3g%resent course is 
intended to intensify the work done in-high school, and particu¬ 
larly to emphasise the special phases of English that>should be 
•taught in elementary, rural schools—-how best to teach xom* 
position-, howrmulblt, when, and where to teach grammari^snd 
"how to teach qnd how-much to include of spelling. 

\ature study-agriculture. ,'C ..*..■ 

A course intended as an approach to the central subject in every 
• * J u r°j curi-iculum— i'.e., agriculture—from the educational and 
spiritual rather than the occupational point of view./ The first 
term is' devoted largely to the general environment in which 
rural children live, and to a study of plants, birds, insects, etc., 
with practical methods of presentation—for the purpose of 
, placing children in harmony with the nature environment where 
they live, to the end that they may learn to love and honour the 
land. 



Rural health and sanitation......... 2 

" A comprehensive course, including personal hygiene, school sani¬ 
tation, and home and community sanitation. "It emphasises the 
teacher’s own’health and the influence of the'pupil’s health on $ , 


• -/ 
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Total 

semester 

' . ' o -■ ■ hours per 

- Week 

study and school progress, Much time is devoted to the prin¬ 
ciples of school sanitation, including ventilation, heating, light- - . 
ing, communicable diseases, etc. About one-fourth of the time 
is given to farm homo sanitation and sanitary living, with’ 
emphasis on water supply, sewage disposal, air, food, and 
clothing, 

Observation and practice teaching. . 4 

Local elementary and near-by rural schools to be used as labora¬ 
tory, as prerequisites for best results in tins course. Fully two- 

I -thirds of the time of this term is devoted jo observation of class 
procedure and management, technique, and drill lessons. Some 
. time-is devoted to a study of general rural school conditions. • 

No actual practice teaching is done during this term unless the 
class is too large to permit all required teaching to be completed 
by the students during the second an.d third terms. ^ 

Physical education!. .. . 2 

~ A course devoted to the significance of physical train ing-,-corrdc-' 

tivc exorcises, etc. . • —— 


* Second Term—12 Weeks. 

Rural school management and methods of teaching . 4 

A course devoted to the problems of rural school organisation, 
class room procedure, daily programme, and class technique. The ' • ° 
study accompanies practice teaching—which begins the second “ 
term—from whicra it derives its meaning* as the discussions in 
elaSs usuully’ grow but of the daily experiences gained in observa¬ 
tion and practice teaching. 

Arithmetic and farm accounts. ^. .3 

A careful study of the fundamental principles of arithmetic, aftd 
special emphasis on application of these principles to the content 
matter available in every rural environment. - Considerable 
time is devoted to simple farm accounts. 

Reading and phonics.3 

A course designed to give the student a comprehensive view_of the' 
aims 'and purposes of teaching reading. Much time is given 
to how to,teach the subject, what the different .groups should 
read, and how to correlate reading to other subjects in the 
programme. • - 

School music..: . \...m ..... .. . .. . "' 2 ’ 

This course is intended to prepare teachers to give music as a 
regular class exercise in the rural schools. Much time is devoted 
to sight reading and part singing. The aim is largely to develop 
the power to read the printed score and appreciate choice music. 

Art..,....-...,. 2 

Includes such phases of art as can be.profitably undertaken 
in rural sclibols. It aims to develop appreciation of good 
pictures, understanding and love of the beautiful in nature, and ^ 

' outlines ways for, improving and beautifying the form home. 

Industrial arts.;.-- .-• 2 

A‘ course plannecDto help students-.preparc for 8uclvphi||j$-Of 
industrial arts as should properly cover the first five yefSPof 
the rural school course- The subject matter is planned tb 
centre about the activities of home apd community, these activi- 

. ; ties are imitated in projects made by paper, cardboard, clay? 

' 7 and other materials which ai;e easily manipulated. ■* 

Observation and practice teaching' ' ... .. 4 

This course is devoted to class teaching in the rural or other 
elementary practice schools. The work centres about language, 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Conferences with 'critic - 
teachers of the practice schools. ' -- 
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Third/rerm—12 Weeks. 


Total 
semester 
.hours per 
week T 


Rural life problems......1...• 4 

A thorough-going course In the fundamental characteristics of 
rural life; a history of its changes from pioneering to modern 
agriculture; a statement of its primary institutions and agencies, 

• with special emphasis on the home, church, and school; place 
of the rural school in community lenderahip; modem school 
organisation, administration, and supervision; farm community 
schools, Continuation schools, extension courses, etc. ' 

•History and community civics... 4 

A course designed especially to teach the methods' of these sub¬ 
jects. It supplements what has already been learned, and giyes 
especially the phases of history and community civics which 
should be emphasised in rural schools. The course in civics 
• stresses rural health and morals, responsibility in keeping rural 
communities wholesome and healthful; in protecting them from 
social vice, etc: 


Nature study—agricultjirerri]. 

The coursejjentifiues the work begun with the fall tgrm. It 
emphasises agriculture-teaching in the laboratory of nature. 
The text-book is considered in the light of leading thread only. 
All students are expected to work in the School experiment 
plats, and, should grow-individual gardens. School and home 
gardens, school ana home projects, and club, work receive much 
attention. 


Home economics (girls).1.. 2 

A course which emphasises sewing, cooking as approached* 
through the medium of the hot lunch,’and similar phases of 
home economics which are practicable in the, small rural school. 


Manual training (boys). /.i....-... 2 

This is a study of such manual activities as every farm- boy 
should be acquainted with. It discourages the old limitation of 
keeping the boy .at work at a few highly finished or‘elaborated- 
articles, and emphasises instead all the commonly practiced 
manual activities essential to successful agricultural life, which 
include work in wood, leather, metal, and cement. 

Observation and practice teaching...-.. 4 

The course for this term continues-'the practice teaching by 
, classes and subjects, begun with thehsefiond term. Geography,- 
' history, music, art, and industrial work receive considerable 

attention. The last half Of the term is devoted to room teaching; 
i.e., the practice teacher takes entire charge of the room. .Con¬ 
ferences with critic teachers continued. * ’ -—' 


il education.. 

eyoted chiefly to supervised play and games. No preparation 


PThi-s course may be organised for three terfns with 60 term-hour 
credits, or for two semesters with 40 semester-hour credits. / 











CHAPTER XIV. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


»• 0 ^ aa been repeatedly pointed out in this report that agriculture 
the chief vocational concern of the Province, and that the funda¬ 
mental vocational training is therefore agricultural education. The 
means and,methods of this type of education are considered in detail 
elsewhere. The entire survey report constitutes a report on vocational 
agricultural education to the extent that it seeks tp relate "all education 
in the Province definitely to the basic occupation iff the people. The 
aim of the present chapter is to give separate treatmeht to certain phases 
of vocational education that are b£. immedjatik'; concern to towns and 
cities. / ■ 7 , / i 

Eor convenience, vocational j education is usually' classified -£\ 
agricultural education, .industrial Or trade education, and education for 
home-making-,^the- divisions being .based, of; course, on thle broaden' 
groupings Of, ofccupations. Hot only is agriculture as much a legiti¬ 
mate vocational course for the town boy or girl as for the country pupil, 
fmt it lies at the basis of the other types of vocational training for 
Saskatchewan cities. The trades and manufactures of the towns of 
the Province are usually very closely connected with the agricultural 
occupations-, the commercial education is suc/h as presupposes a knowl¬ 
edge of the needs and habits of men and. women who are getting their 
living directly from the land; and the kind of home-making to be 
- taug ht should, as far as possible, be such as to make city girls better 
helpmates for men who are to render their service as farmers in a 
progressive farming community. These principles seem sufficiently 
simple and self-evident; yet 'they are constantly being overlooked' in 
the establishment of vocational training courses. v 


OCCUPATIONS OF SASKATCHEWAN OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE. 

Just as the main problem of vocational education for the Province 
as a whole is that of ascertaining the agricultural needs, so in a more 
restricted field the problem of vocational education for the cities and. 
towns fifst, of all involves an inventorying of the local industries, in. 
order to find out for what occupations training is necessary and 
practicable. ^ 

It was pointed out ill Chapter I that outside -of farming and stock- 
raising, the industries include lumbering, flour- milling, fishing, .coal 
mining, the fur trade, and certain kinds of manufactures. In addition 
there are the important occupations involved in the distribution of 
products to all -parts of the Province—commercial pursuits, railroading, 

■ etc. Analysis of the types of businesses in the cities of Regina- and 
Saskatoon 1 shows "a surprising variety of occupations and suggests some 
, of Jhe difficulties in preparing a programme for training for vocation. 
More than, a hundred separate types of industry or business are listed, t 


' 'Based on the classified business lists of the Provincial telephone directory. 
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rep resell fed by approximately six hundred separate concerns in Saa-' 
katdon and night hundred in 1‘egina. - A partial list of the occupations, 
with the nunilxjr of concerns in the two citing, is as follows; 


Accountants (9) \ 

Advertising (3) ’ 

Agricultural Implements (29) 
Architects (3) 

Automobiles and Supplies (47). 
Bakeries (11) 

Banks (30) ' . 

Barristers and Solicitors-(01) 
Blacksmiths (5) 

Boots and Shoes (21) 

Butchers (30) - 

Builders and Co.ntraclors (18) 
Confectionery (15) 

Denljsts (30) - c ' 

Departmental Stores'(8) 

Dray and Transfer (11) 

Drug? (32) 

< Electrical Contractors and Supplies (14) 
Elevators (8) 

Ernployrhcftt Agencies (8)' 


Florists (4) 

Foundries (2) 

Groceries,' Retail (82) 
Groceries, Wholesale (9) 
Hardware (18) _ 

Insurance (78) 

Jewellers and Opticians (13) 
Laundries (5) 

Lumber (18) 

Newspapers (8) 

Oil (13) 

Painters and Decorators (14) 
Photographers (12) 
Physicians and Surgeons (55) 
Plumbing and Heating (20)’ • 
Printers (12) 

Ileal Estate (72) 

Restaurants (21)’ 

Rubber Goods (12) 

Tailors (17) 


• Special Trade Schools Unnecessary. —Examination of this list 
will show that special trade schools such as have been established else- • 
.where are not needed in Saskatchewan. The only safe “trade” to train 
large numbers of per.-ons for, is agriculture, since that, as we have se’en, 
absorbs at least three-fourths of the population. The other occupations 
icpresi nted by this li^t pf businesses employ so few per-ons in the aggre¬ 
gate that expensive schools for any-of them, or even a combination of 
them, are not necessary or desirable. Tbe occupations in this list 
employing the largest number of persons are, for the most part, callings 
for which trade training of /lie usuai^oEt'is not practicable. Account¬ 
ants should he university trained; harrisR rs, dentists, opticians,,, 
physicians and surgeons, are already; taken care of in professional 
institutions of university grade. The 14 electrical supply establish¬ 
ments in‘the two cities represent only a part of the demand for elec¬ 
tricians, hut the aggregate number of technically trained men in this ' 
field would not normally he large, even in a Province where use of 
electricity is so general. The S", newspaper an 1 ^ publishing plant* 
certainly do not yet justify public investment, in a printing trades 
school, nor do the 20 plumbing shops. Department stores, groceries, 
and real estate offices represent afield foEwhich certain kinds of special 
training are very much needed, hut it is not the kind of training that 
can he given under ordinary vocational school conditions. These arb 
typical. 

An attempt was made in Saskatoon to ascertain the number of 
employees in t.he larger concerns, as a measure of the amount of training _ 
that might he needed. There are in all 17 manufacturing concerns, 
if manufacturing jewellers he included. The- Quaker Oats plant 
employ approximately 130 persons; the Dominion Elevator from 
5. to 40, depending upon the season; the John East foundry,-23; and 
four wholesale groceries, 5. 24. 20, and 25 persons respectively. Detail 
stores' in this city, mostly small shops with one or two employees, 
numbered 350. 
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Conclusions from the Dala .—The conclusions that emerge, from 
any study of the-oecujmtioniil data are two: ' . ^ 

■ /(l) Special city trade ’schools should not he established until 
greater-need, can be shown than'exists at present, hut the 
entire curriculum of the school should he “shot' through and 
through'^ with ixc n p a t io n ali n f orirni t i on. 

(2) The situation in Saskatchewan cities offers an unusual oppor¬ 
tunity for the adoption quite generally of part time plans for 
vocational training. 1 \ 

, Conditions in Saskatchewan offer .striking proof of'the dictum 
that “the best preparation for vocation is a good general education for ' 
all the children.’',," But because of the very difficulty of providing 
special'training, Saskatchewan owes it to her children to see that this - 
“general education” shall he based on real life—“rooted to the soil,” 
as far as rural education is concerned, and "welded to industry,” as 


far as the cities are concerned. It is not'possible to have forest or 
lumbering schools here and there in the .Province,, hut it is possible for 
every child, through efforts to grow tiers at- the school oiypn his own 
back yard, through nature study trips in the spring’ and fall, through 
visits under guidance to lumber yards and saw mills, to understand 
-.something of the lumber problems of the Province. 'No one would 
think -of establishing a school for coal miners in a Province without, 
as yet, a mining industry of commercial importance, yet one of the 
real services the science classes in" the secondary schools throughout the 
Province could render would lib to investigate the fuel possibilities of 
the vast fields bf lignite that underlie sections of the Province. 

There is already, in' some of the cities, a good foundation onwhiolr"' 
to build a general education of fhis needed sort. -Some of' fhe schools 
have excellent construction work in the grades, in paper, clay modelling, 

. etc. Especially noteworthy, in view of the essential relation between 
- art and-industry, is the use of picture^ and other art decorations as 
part of-the general educational plan. But the modifications should 
not merelv bp external. Every school subject should he related so 
concretely to the economic life of Saskatchewan and the Canadian west 
'that the boys and girls will know the.problems and'possibilities of the 
Province instinctively. Especially should” there be pupil participation 
in any attempt that may be made to make the curriculum live in terms . 
of Saskatchewan conditions. Saskatchewan geography is being taught 


in all schools, but it is being taught with the same formality that the 
other subjects are taught; whereas what is needed is for teachers to 
have time enough to give their pupils the opportunity to dig up their 
own soil and analyse it, build their own hills and:valleys and lakes 
if nature has not done it for them; for teachers to;take their pupilxto 
the railroad station to see the products that come and go to an^UiftJm^ 
the four quarters of the globe; and, in'general, to free^Ji&irf^eTves and 
Iheir children from the confining walls of the schooj^foorn. which.seem 
only too often to shut the sebool in like a prison f^n the real life that 
throhs outside, . ^ r f •' 

« The course of study should he “shot thmffgh and through,” then, 
with vocational considerations. But the schools of the cities and towns 
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can in individual cases- do much more than this. In many places the- 
stage is set for co-operative or part-time education of the most helpful 
sort. This would be of two kinds. First there would be the group of, 
children, large even in Saskatchewan, who leave school early to go to 
work.' Progressive communities are now insisting that the factory, 
shop, and Store should release these employees fqr a certain number of 
hours 'each week, for instruction at the school, .the employer paying 
1 the boys and girls for the time thus spent. The studies of such pupils 
might 1 tor might not be vbcational. Tn many cases the employee would 
need chiefly more generaI\education, to make it possible for Mm to 
advance further in his employment; or he would want some special 
subject that would qualify him for a higher type of job. It is this 
type of work that England has begun to do so effectively. 

This emergency type of remedial part-time training the Province 
will want to provide for those thairiieed it, but more important still 
is the co-operative or half-time plan ah it applies to high school boys 
and girls in the cities and towns of the Province. Prince Albert would 
not feel that a special trade school for\the‘ lumber industry was 
important, but the boys in the collegiate could advantageously continue 
thejr school work and half-time employment in lumbering. Saskatoon 
and Regina could utilise the students in the collegiate commercial 
courses, undoubtedly, on a week-in and week-out basis with the banks 
and business houses. Department stores need trained saleswomen; 
the schools have an opportunity to furnish the necessary workers under 
conditions that will insure the best educational results of employment 
and the most practicalItype of salesmanship, instruction. High school 
girls in domestic sciepce should have an opportunity for practical 
experience in local hotels and restaurants. 

The school should control this type of work, giving careful con¬ 
sideration to' the condmion&^pf employment; it should make the boy 
understand that he is to use the information he gets in the employment 
as content material for his sihool subjects, and it should make him 
feel that he is as much a part of the high school as if he were in attend¬ 
ance every day. Experience in other places has shown that normally 
healthy boys and girls can carry a double burden of school-and work 
like this with benefit to both and without injuring the health. There 
is also the added advantage that many boys and girls who would other¬ 
wise have' to stop their education are able-to go on through high school 
• and even'tQ.ihgi,'universities.- The plan requires no additional plant, 
and -almost./'ho\additional expense of any 'kind. It is peculiarly-' 
adapted to.Saskatchewan conditions. 1 ' —-- _, 

In addition, rathpr dtefinite prevocational courses should be put 
in. The present manual training and domestic science courses offer a 
good beginning, though necessarily the provision is so far very meager, 
Two periods a week in the seventh and eighth grades is not enough, 
even for a respectable beginning. It should,be-at least-half- a day a 
week, or better twice a week, and it should "go down at least as far ns- 
-the fifth grade and up to the .final year of the high school. \ Printing 
and electric wiring for boys, millinery for girls, are practical subjects 

l Eor an interesting description of the co-operative plan, see Bulletin 1916, No. 37, 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 
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that can be installed at little expense, and mac(e to correlate excellently 
with the academic subjects. As an illustration, the school printing plant 
might print the much needed school annual reports, and the school com¬ 
mercial department should typewrite and mimeograph the materials 
now copied slowly from the blackbbard or taken down with great waste 
of time from the teacher who is attempting to supplement the text¬ 
book from his own notes. The adoption of the junior high school 
Would facilitate the introduction of prcvocational training. 


EXAMPLES OF VOCATIONAL SECONDARY WORK. 

As instances of what can be done in smaller cities and towire -te- 
train both for agriculture and industry, brief descriptions are'here given 
of two recently developed schools in Vermont. Although Vermont is 
very much smaller than Saskatchewan, the vocational problem is much 
the same in both. The. towns described, it will be noted, are compar¬ 
able in population with many of the towns, of Saskatchewan. „ 

Co-operative Industrial Education in the Springfield High School.' —Springfield, 
Vt., is a town of 5,000 population, situated 6 A miles from a railroad. The property- 
valuation of the town is $4,593,525.00.. Its chief business is the making of machines. 
One company produces turret and automatic lathes, a second specialises m the,produc¬ 
tion of an automatic machine for the shaping of gears; a third manufactures textile 
finishing machinery; a fourth builds machines for turning wood in irregular shapes; 
still another puts out a tool grinding machine. In addition to the above, there are 
two large foundries, and Springfield is also the home of the largest shoddy mill in the 
world. The estimated value of the monthly output of these industries is $1,250,000, 
or a'yearly output of $15,000,000., 

The problems of high BchOol education in a community so completely engaged 
in manufacturing and particularly in the manufacture of machinery are many. Those 
responsible for the school realised that an attempt should be made to correlate the work 
of the boy in school with actual life and thus to prepare him better to meet the require¬ 
ments placed upon him when he takes his place in the world as a producer. The 
manufacturers had their problems as'.well: How to obtain skilled operativeslto carry 
on thefr ever-increasing business; how to get the particularly trained type of foreman, 
machine demons.trators'and sales managers. The parents, as everywhere, were con¬ 
fronted. with'the problem of how to afford their boys the higher education which 
they'wished for them at the'age when they might be wage earners, 

In 1913 the idea of a co-operative course was presented to the citizens and the 
school, and twenty-one boys declared their desire to take the work if offered. The 
people were enthusiastic and it was definitely decided to establish the course. Two 
. of the manufacturing concerns agreed to pay one-half the salary of an instructor whp 
should direct the work. A graduate of the co-operative engineering department of 
amiddle western university was engaged as director. He was employed for-twelve 
months. Two years Later, in order to broaden the couree and give the director an 
' opportunity for more supervision, an assistant was engaged. - 

The plan of the course is one of alternation, a combination of teaching and doing.. 
of theory and practice.' At the beginning of the summed vacation, following the boys’ 
first' year in high school, the membera of the class who wish to take the course are 

« o the shops for ^a.trial p eriod, of about two months. They engage in the 
rk of the shops, working the same hours and observing the same regulations 
srved by all the workmen. Tlftir work during this trial period is carefully 
by the director who spends all his time to discover the individual boy’s par- 
i'tudes and to learn whether or not he is fitted for the work of the co-operative 
'he - manufacturers particularly approve this trial period as it makes it possible 
ut the boys not adapted to the work before the regular course begins. In 
the fall if the boy’s record is good he signs a contract to continue the course for the 
three years i; The class is divided into groups of two and throughout the course the 
boys work in pairs. At the beginning of the school year one boy of each pair attends 
the class room, work of the course at the high school for two weeks while, his mate goes 
into .the shop for the same length of time. While in the shop the boy attends no 
classes but puts in full time at his work. At the beginning of the second fortnight the 

1 This land, the following account are adapted from statements by Hollo G. 
Reynolds to the Vermont State Board of Education,, and published in the' 1916 
Vermontreport. r 51 



hoys exchange, tin; fii'Ht. leaving the olasH room for his two weeks in the shop while 
fhe boy in the shop now comes to the class room for a like period. This alternation ■ 
continues throughout the school year, and necessitates the repetition of the class room 
work every two weeks.- At the beginning of the third week the shop group comihg to 
the-clnss room must be taught the same subject matter which has just been presented 
during the first two weeks to the class room group. , • , 

The first year of the course is spent entirely in the school as the boy at this time. 
Is usually too young to work to advantage in the shops. The regular courses of study 
are taken by the boys during-this year and the"' mechanical subjects are not emphasised. 
The course of study of the remaining three years is as follows; 

SECOND YEAR, 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

!) 00. 
9.35 

History 

History 

History 

History 

Hi»t,ory 

9.40 

10.15 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

10.30' 1 

,11.05 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

Mechanical 

Drawing^ 



Mechanical 

Drawing 

' 11.10 
-'11.45 

—^ _ 1 

Mechanical 
Drawing s - 

Mechanical’" 

- Drawing 



Mechanical / 
Drawing . 

1,20 

2.10 

Al&bra 

Algebra 1 

^Algebra j 

Algebra " 

Algebra 

TOO V 

• V\ 

-Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanismll 

3 05 

3 40 

| Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

| Physics 


■ THIRD YEAR. ' • I 

■ - / 



Monday 

Tuesday * 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00 

9 35 

Physics 


Phj^fe 

Physics 

Physics 

9 40 

Mechanism-' 

Mgphanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanignr'''" 

10,30 
‘•11.05 

Algebra 

/Algebra 

r ,. 

" Aig|bra 

Algebra 

"Algebra 

‘11.10 

German 

| German 

German ■ 

-f' ' 

Gptman 

German 

'1.20 

2 10 

Mechanjcal 

Drawing 

■k •: 

Mechanical 

1 Drawing 

J^chanipdf^ 

^Draym-i* 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

2 25 
3.00 



/ ' . 



3.05 

3.45 

English 

English S' 

English 

English 

English 
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FOURTH YEAR. 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday f 

/ - 

9.00 

9.35 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

, Mechanism 

Mechanism 

/ 

Mechanism 

9.40 

10.15 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry ' 

10.30' 

11,05 






11.10 

11.45 

German 

German 

German 

i 

German 

German 

1.20 
2.10 • 

v J ~~ t. 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

'Mechanical - 
--Drawing ’ 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

| Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical ' 
Drawing 

2.25 
3.00 _ 

i ■ i 

^Mathematics 

Mathematics 

L 

Mathematics 

, Mathematics 

Mathematics 

3.05 

,•3.45 

* _ t 

;.! 1 i 

English 


1 

English 
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, The work in agriculture has at no time been emphasised at the expense of the 
other work, nor have the pupils at any time been urged unduly to take it. It has been 
conducted throughout in close correlation with all the other work offered by the high 
School. The -balance of the pupils’ school experience has not been upset. 

‘The work in agriculture centres around the sohool farm. The principal selected 
a plot of about two acres, consisting mostly of swampy land directly back of the school 
house. The boys at once Set about clearing the land of rocks, stumps and willow 

■ bushes and finished it at an expense,of $8.26. The school board then voted $200 for 

tile draining the land. The boys borrowed surveying instruments, and with them laid" 
out the farm, ran the lines of their draining trenches and assisted in the ditching, the*? 
laying and joining of .the tile and had a hand in every process concerned. This, wgs 
finished at a cost of $107.97. ' - 

A plan of the farm was now made from the surveys and after careful study the 
following divisions were decided upon as being the best arrangement for a Vermont 
farm: (1J orchard; (2} forest; (3) rotation plot; (4) potato plot; (6) grass plot; (6) 
museum garden; (7) kitchen garden for grades. , 

! During-the winter the class studied forestry and in the spring staked out their 
-forest. From the State Nursery the class obtained the-spruce, pine, hemlock, and 
cedar trees which it had decided to plant and the forest was set out. In the spring of 
the next year the forestry class as an Arbor Day exercise replaced the dead trees from 
the nursery in the presence of all the school children of the community. The school 
forest was planted entirely by the boys and at a,cost"of $2.00 for express charges on- 
the trees. « - . - ... 

The rotation plot was staked out and pftCT study the following rotation of crpps 
was determined upon: Corn, potatoes, oats'and grass for two years. The crops were 
planted, cultivated and partly harvested by the boys. ' -' w 

/ There were four kitchen gardens for the grades, each 40x60 feet, and they were 
planted and cared for by the pupils of the grades under the direction of ahd with the 
.assistance of'the high school students. 

A greenhouse was part of the equipment which the principal had in mind and at 

■ his request the school bOard appropriated $400 to erect one. The subject was thorough¬ 

ly studied in the class room and complete plans folr a 15x30 lean-to.greenhouse were 
discussed and drafted by the boys. The class then listed all materials and equipment 
needed and secured prices on the same from local firms. After comparing prices, the 
material was Ordered. Because of the lateness of the season workmen from the town 
were engaged-to erect the greenhouse but the boys took an active part in each of the 
building processes, cement work, carpentry, glazing, plumbing and wiring. The green¬ 
house iS used os a winter laboratory.-. Radishes', lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes, flowers; 
etc., are cultivated. Bee culture is made a part of the course and the equipment 
includes a swarm of-bees. All the space in the greenhouse is utilised. Under the' 
benches chickens are kept in coops, thus making brooders unnecessary. Experiments of 
various kinds are carried on in the greenhouse. Soils are analysed, the value bf various 
kinds of fertilisers is determined, the pollenisation of plants is studied, and many other 
activities are taken up. ■ \- 


As in the case of the farm, the products of the greenhouse are sdld. «Early -vege¬ 
tables find_ a ready market among the townspeople. Much is given away- The 
greenhouse is cared for by the class and especially by one boy who has a very attractive 
room near the boiler and who has charge Of the heating. The total cost of the green¬ 
house, including all equipment, was’$448.12. 

'In order to study dairying in a practical way the boys felt the need of a laboratory. 
It was therefore decided to equip a dairy room iq the basement of the schoolhouse. 
Permission was secured from the school hoard and $60 was voted to defray the expense. 
This work, as in all other projects, was largely done by the boys, including carpentry, 
cement work and plumbing. Training in the actual manufacture of butter and cheese 
is given and such other practical work as is connected with dairying. 

- The latest addition to the school plant is a poultry house. Much interest in 

E oultry-raising evinced itself among the boys and it was decided to ask the school 
oard for a poultry house. The board voted, for this purpose $75.00. 

■ Manual training is taught notjas a separate courSe but in correlation with every sub¬ 
ject. ‘ In the different projects outlined above the best possible training in. carpentry, 
plumbing, glazing, cement work and repair work has been furnished. The boys of the 
Ninth Grade sold soap and with - the-proceeds bought tools. They made the tomato 
plant boxes for the greenhouse. 


A PKGffEAMME'OF VOCATIONAL'feDtrCATIOK-. 

. Experience in other countries and other provinces, considered in 
the light of the special conditions in Saskatchewan,' indicates the 
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following ias 'a feasible ‘programme for vocational education in the 1 
Province: \ ' • ' 

(1) Wide extension of the present very limited! provision for 
. - manual training and domestic science; with Provincial aid--'' 
contingent upon local funds; - / < 

'(2) Modification of curriculum and methods in all the schools *** 
' ' to allow for vocational -contacts at every point; ' ‘ 

' (3) Extension of part-time opportunities for children 14-18 now ‘ 

- employed in cities and towns; 1 ’ 

(4) Introduction of prevocational .courses in printing, electricity, ■ 
and' other branches, for both boys'„and girls, in the seventh 
and eighth grade's of the present elementary school or in the 

' , : , junior high school. These courses to be open to all boys and- 

• • girls..of *14 years or over whether or. not they have.completed 
the eighth grade; , c *’ 

(5) Co-operative half-time education-of high school grade for all “ ' 
occupations for wjbich arrangements can be made with 

- employers; ' . , 

(6) Special preparation in the normal schools and at the Univer¬ 

sity for teachers of prevocational subjects, as. well as the 
regular manual training, school . gardening, and domestic • 
science,; 2 • ■ . 

(7) Adoption of "a general plan of vocational guidance for all 

. schools, city and,rural, designed to lead the pupils, through \ 

’ » early introduction. of handwork, “prevocational” subjects, 

, . courses in vocational information, and-actual experience in • 

. 1_---the occiipation,...to a -teelf-selected type of‘ service to the - - 

Commomvealth. _ \j • ' . 


With Tegard to' trade training in special trade schools, it is sug¬ 
gested that when^.the need arises, or in anticipation of that need, the 
Western Provinces attempt to co-operate in dividing up the' expendi¬ 
ture, allotting to each Province the special training for which it is best 
equipped. v . , " - ‘ 

■ 'Apart from, the plan for continuation education in the rural municipality school. 
See Chapter IX.'. ' , 

I ,l It /has been said: “The manipulation of a tool'for constructive work as , 
. ! distinguished from the chide constructive work of animals and savages has a special 
,and a peculiar value Which the eyolution of ages has given to it. This value is-imparted 
to a class of boys by a skilled mechanic, and-it cannot be imparted by anybody else. . 
'And I mean by a skilled mechanic a man who exemplifies in.his own work the best ' 
theory-juid the best practice—a man who.,puts tools to their latest, and best uses in 
the conviction of typical forms.” \ - - , • 




/ CHAPTER Xy. , ' 

/ ' SK'I'AIIATK SCHOOLS. , . \- ' • 

I'mlii/flic North America Act."of 1807, the right was reserved -to' 
the provii/cinl legislnh/tgs to legislate if) all matters relating to <■(11 tea* 
lion, Hjilj/ect to certain/mrjci ions gitimuileeiug the Tights nncl jirivileges 
of-doia/ninatioiinl'ut^f separate* schools an lliov existed nt .the time of 
union eg- admission as province's. ■ ’ - '• ‘- ' 

Tlrt\powers of ihc provineinl legislalures in reudjusting education 
are specifically laid down.in section 93 of The llrilisk .North. Avierica 
Act', its follows:. ' - . ' 1 - j . , 

OH. fa and' for Wirfi’ province the • hjgislutiiro nmy exclusively make laws 
ia relation to education, subjeet aiid according to-tho following-provisions: 

; (1) Nothing'in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 

' with •respect to denominational schools which ’any -class’of persons have by-law . 

- in the province at the union, ' . 1 • 

('2J All the. powers; privileges and duties at the Union by law conferred and- 
imposed in -Upper Canada- on ’the separate schools'and school trustees of the 
Queen's Krmutn CathOlio’ subjects shall be, and-the, same are hereby extended to 

- tlie .disseirfif'ht schools of the Queen’s Protestant and Homan Catholic subjects 

in Quebec. , . ■ ' . . “ 

- Cl) Where in~'nny jirovince a 'system of separate dissentient schools-exist 
. by law at the union or is thereafter established by the Legislature of'thc Province, 

• an Appeal shall,lie to the Governor General In Counoil from atiV, act or decision' 
of, any provincial authority affecting any right or privilege of the, Protestant, or' 
Homan Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to education'” 

. Thb-e .three paragraphs of section, 03 guarantee -to ii religious 
minority in ;tny province -all flic' rights and privileges’ respecting cduejj- 
frou that it.had 'under'.the ('oi.ifcdertjtioii.'; Whatever .privileges were 
held in Saskgtclay-im hy n religious.minority in territorial days must- 
be‘guaranteed under provincial ride. ' The .legislatureis not debarred" 
howefer, from legislating on' such religions schools, including separate- 
sehools,‘provided. thiA -do not thereby "prejudicially affect privileges, 
previmi^ lo ’Confederation, enjoyed l\v streh schools .in tile- Province;” 


-Provision for file existeiice of separate schools,jii Saskatchewan was 
made under the educational claim in The North -11 V.s/ Territories Act 
of-'ISTo, although the fir.-t school vwts'not actually sanctioned until 1877. 
Lhe first definite, action tor Ts; pm«te s<diool organisation -was taken in 
1884—the time of the,,establishment .of a public -ghoul- systene—at 
.\y-hich time such -chooR w\ re erected at Moose Taw,- (gf Appeile. -Prince 
.Alliert. and..lfegina. ' Down .through '.theWear* others have -. been 
established'ami- some di continued. .At the present time there are 'hr 
fife province 19 separate schools, 1(1 Roglait Catholic and .3 Protestant. 
AlAvge .liiajor-ity of them are naturally found, i-n the, larger-towns and 
gmies, where a religious minority is sufficiently large to make the schools' 
at all-feasible;. ’ 

’ - early-territorial (.lays the separate schools were-left to manage' 
lheir.own affairs, hut within recent years uniform'inspection of all, 
-chools throughout the- tej-ntorics'. identical regulations as to Course of 
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irc'piirniiou of teachers, leiiclion 


have brought 4lie crintrol the sepnrflto, schools. dirocl.lv midc’i 
Provincial Dojiarlim 


of separate schools, hnl, nfh-olv .to present, n few 
essioiis-f-csulting fronrii study tff the questionnaire, 
by 10 of. tlie districts^ mid from- personal v.isits. 


. Ar/c-dirirh' PiAlri 
■iiig enrolled JX1.1 pu ii 
first four grades, 'and o 
half of all the. pupils 
centage'of over-age, id; 
in'the seOond, anti Til: 2It i 


M'tilif'atea, etc., 


t of'Educntion. 

’ It. is not proposed in this, section! to elite 
trovefsy on thesuhp e 
of the.facts and iiupie 
which was returned] 

’ necessarily ^Verv /hrii 
prince Alherl.'.Vorll 


at • length- into a con- 


to.fhe separate schools 
Thiltleford, and Vonda. 


personal 
Regina, Mo 


•■lsits, 
-f aw, 


rrsTfi's oV i 


I’Ajj.V 


Ifihuti.oii .— lire 10 separate school districts report- 
iipiis, - Of these .more .than tyvo-tbir«ls were in the 
•er. one-third were in the first grade: -Not quite 
i'e' normal or better .for "their grades., oThe.per- 

! 02.-85 per cent, in tlie fji;st grade, '(it).8-1 per eept. 
:2tr in the third.. -GomnaVed 'with the;, city'and 
he separate schools .-hr/w an .excess pver-Age of • 
Tiif. for. first grade, 7 per eenf. for second grade, 
lihrd-.' fn comparison-with the town schools, the 
t."tlie separate‘school-is'8 .per cent.,, for-'the first 
grade, !) 'per-cenf; in" t lie-second, and.12 per cent, for the'third. These 
figures reflect the diftieiiljie.s ;the separate'school necessarily has in. 
organising its pupik, difficulties' which arc much film those of a rural 
school in-its isolation.from the- liia’iii e.urrent-s of population. Ruleed, 
the' percentage’s of..over-age for separate schools parallel those- for rural, 
schools rather closely. . Tn the first grade the figures'arc, f>2.8. _ > per cent, 
'and 01.30., respectively; in-the second,'iil).;84 and; 70.23, iujd in the 
third gl-a.de 75.20 aijd'74.58. The lower -grades- indhe,*scp,arate schools 
show strikingly tlie wide distribution of ages that eharaeten.-es the rural’ 
'schools... ;The first, grade, tfpr example,' has at least two-‘cases in every 
' age group froifi under 0 yeiWs to .between 15 and 10 years'^ and Grade TV • 
shows pupils from the to '^roup to the-17 to IS group,-with six 
between To and 1 (i. Doubtless soriie of these older children in the 
lower grades are foreign children who have not yelleafnefl the language. 

■ . -The Tea fAiers. —Like, tl\e-overwhelming majority of .teachers in 
Saskatchewan, the teachers' M the separate schools.-are of excellent 
personality. ' Thtir devotion m the" children, committed-to their-care 
cannot-he questioned. - llaiiy of'them are exceedingly, well'educated. 
As to traiffing,. 3 of tlie feachcrsWpovting from 10 separate schools'had 
.first gr.ade certificates ;■ 14 had second grade certificates ; and 2 had third 
grade'.certificates^•■'There were none holding “provisional certificates." 
.The'public school teachers in.the downs’reported the following classes ' 
of ce’rtificgte t First, 76 ■; second, 15S\ third, 13. - Salaries in the separate 
-'schools reporting ranged front-..$ 1,150' down to $725, with $750' as, the 
median; in. the villages they rUngOdXfrom $1,700 down to $550, the 
median beiiig^SSOT 1 • J 

’• ■Apparently.the most poorly pajd teachers did not report.’ 



TABLE 20 , —‘-SEPARATE SCHOOLS, AGE AND 'GRADE. (10 SCHOOLS.) ' 
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TABLE 27. -SEPARATE SCHORLS, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES IN EACH . 

GRADjE UNDER AOE, N'OEMAL, AND OVER-AGE. , ‘ 
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Buildings .—-The separate schools do not have as'good buildiifgs 
- as the regular public schools. * This is probably inevitable in view of the 
. financial burdens involved. The buildings are not as attractive for the 
'most part; the grounds are distinctly inferior in extent : and appearance; 
and the corridors and rooms were not,,at least in the schools -visited,, as . 
clean and fresh looking-as those in most of the'public school buildings. 
The teachers do especially good work when -the unfavourable surround- 
ings'.are considered. Lack of supervision is everywhere evident. 














SOLUTION' OF T'lJK PKOBLTvH. „ 

With only 19 separate school districts out of over 4,000, the 
problem can hardly pe considered an acute one. Certainly it calls, not 
for repression or-bifterness, but for 'patience and an abiding faith in 
democracy trying to/find its way. .JIhe issues are not nearly so complex 
, as elsewhere, since//Saskatchewan is very liberal in its provision for 
“ religious instruction to school children. ’ ' ' 

• -.Ultwill probably be.conceded that there arc two essential principles 
; involved in the separate school issue, not as’it affects Saskatchewan 
alone, but generally. These may be stated as follows: 

(1) All children, regardless of their religious'affiliation,-should be 

educated at public expense; \ 

(2) Religion is an essential part of all education.^ The school 

should, make it possible for children of all denominations (or s 
no denomination) to receive ethical, moral, ancl spiritual 
instnfetiori in the form their parents desire./ . 

The United States upholds the first principle, blit aims to be neutraT\ 
on the second.' ' ‘ \ 

• Saskatchewan carries out the first principle by providing education 
for all children at public expense. The Province carries/out the. second - 
principle‘in-a very generous way by stipulating that thedast half hour 
of the school day. may be given to religions' .instruction /whenever the 
local boards so desire. The separate school for tjie' Protestant or Catholic 
.minority,, as, the case may be, seems unnecessary in view of the specific 
, provision for a half hour of religious, instruction.. A^» the/time of the 
survey over tyro hundred rural schools and twelve village public schools ' 
reported the use of the final half hour for religious instruction. 

Without the daily period allowed by law for religious instruction 
there would be much more justification for the people to insist upofi. 
separate schools where their faith can'be imparted. When there is "such 
a provision already existing it is hard to justify the separate school, 

. especially in the smaller communities, where the double school establish¬ 
ment means-- heavy tax, burdens, relatively':.inefficient education, and 
, wdstfe of public resources. ' 

The two schools in.the village of Yonda, a few hundred feet apart, 
'illustrate.the price paid by th,e community that insists upon dividing . 
on the religious question regardless of the half-hour provision. Here ',, 
are two buildings, /able teachers, and enough pupils "for one good build- 
ing,i with nothing-but the narrow old-time studies,'when this village^ 
without any additional cost, without increasing its staff; but simply by 
agreeing to forget religious differences ..long enough to support a single 
, community school,, eould have, a school far superior to the usual village 
school, with ..manual training, home economics, school gardening, and 
some continuation school work that would make it a centre for education 
‘ for all the countryside. v, 

• . U No impulsion,can help a .community in a situation like this; but 
only‘patience to wait for the time when, both sides will see the wisdom' 
of pooling their interests for the common good of their children. 'Sooner ' 
or later the minority will sed that since their interests are already safe¬ 
guarded by law,.they are'unfair to their children in adhering to a 
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the community, their own children’s 


Unio/i, of Public anil tic pa rale Districts .—The law is careful to 
provide a method of carrying out the wishes of any community that 
sees the desirability' of coming together for the common interest. 
Section 6U provides: ' « 

If’urn any area there exist a public school district and a separate school 
district and it is resolved by the ratepayers of each of such school districts at a . 
public meeting of such ratepayers respectively called for the purpose of considering 
the question, that it.is expedient that such distriettoshould be,disorganised,for 
the purpose of uniting thorn and erecting the area into a public school district; - 
the minister may by order, notice of which shall be published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, disorganise the existing districts and erect the area into a public school 
district, with such name as he may decide upon. 


\ 




- ' eiiAif-mt xvi. 

% " C> ' . 

sciiooi.s i.v ^on-knomsii commiwttiks. 

Non-U nr/1 ink U Ini wills in the Urliiraljounl fiyslnn .—Almost one- 
half of the persons composing' flic present population of Saskatchewan 
were born on foreign shores. To be exact, according to the census'of 
1911,’exactly 50.Til per cent, were born in Saskatchewan. The rest 
have come from almost every, known country in the Old World amLtho 
New. Upon the whole these divergent elements have been ready' to 
assimilate with the native Canadian stock and to accept Canadian ideals 
and manners and customs. There gre. however, some outstanding 
exceptions to the rule. Among them are certain groups of foreign-born 
settlers banded together bv common religions belief, who have been 
reluctant to accept the ways of their adopted country. These people 
are now retarding the process of unifying the.,nation. They may be 
considered •, under the following heads: (1 )\'-..Colony Mennonites: 
(2)- Colony Doukho'bors; (3) Ruthenian schools; and (4) German 
schools. ' , \ \ 

The Colony Menlwniles .—There are in Saskatchewan, according 
to the Dominion Census of Tune, 1910, 18,034.people of-, the Memiouite 
faith. These may lie distinguished as Progressive Mennonites and 
Colony Mennonites. The former came to Canada chiefly, from Kansas, 
South Dakota and Minnesota,, whither they arrived originally as 
immigrants from southern Russia. The latter came direct to-Canada 
from the" Black Sea region of Russia, in. 1874 and later. The two. 
bodies~may be considered as part of the same movement from southern 
Russia', although the Progressives remained in the 1’nited States long 
enough to accept the ways of the American, people including thein'' 
system of public education. These Progressives who, by the^flfay, 
represent more than one-half of all the Mennonites,, are activeThpublic 
school organisation and .make free use of the public schools and of 
English as a medium of "instruction.- They are not cojnmunists i n any 
sense of the word, and constitute no special educational problem. 

The Colony Mennonites, on.the other hampTpresent a real eduea- 
v tional problem. .From the first they havebgen opposed to public schools 
'^and to English as the medium of instruction in the schools, for no’other 
reason, it-can be stated, than for,,fear that with the introduction of 
EngHslKihto the communities there would come also the "hochtnuth” 
of the/^uhr-edeemed world and the’ gradual disintegration of the com¬ 
munity spirit.” The fundamental tenets of their faith are, it is well 
. te/bear in mind, renunciation of "the vanities.Of the/world,, and -refusaK- 
to participate^ civic duties, to bear arms,.and to take oaths;- 
/ The Old G^loniers stand on what they believe to be their rights. 

' when they resist public school attendance. To appreciate their point 
of view it is well to take a glimpse at .the Checkered history of the Men- ■ 
nonites, and see what they have suffered for “'righteousness';, sake.” 
Organised as a denomination of .Evangelical Christians in Switzerland 
/in the 10th Century, butjlater taking their name from the leader of the 
' sect in. Holland,'Menno Simmons, the Mennonites spread over Holland 
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and. northern Germany; and later, on account of severe persecutions, 
sought asylum in Austria, Eumania, and finally, in Catherine the 
Great’s feign, in Russia. Here they were permitted to worship.God in 
their- own way,-and to use their own “plattdeutsch” as the medium-of. 
instruction in the schools. At length, with the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, and later wars with Turkey, these liberal conditions gradually 
changed. Some form of military service was made obligatory upon the 
brotherhoods, and Russian was introduced over their protests as a 
medium of instruction -in the schools. . ■ - 

At this, juncture the Colony Mennonites began to consider a new 
asylum of the North American, continent. -They ultimately migrated 
to Canad'a, settling in Manitoba. From here some of the brotherhood 
later removed" to Saskatchewan, where they are now settled in-17 or 
mor.e village communities centered near Warman and Hague, and in 
16 similar groups south'of Swift Current, numbering altogether in the 
two groups about 6,000 persems. 

A definite written ag/eement was filtered into July 23, 1873, 
between -T. M. Lowe, Esq., 'shpretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
on behalf of Hon. John Henry Pope, Minister of- Agriculture, and 
Messrs. Davnd~Klassen, Jacob Peters, Heinrich *Wiebe, and Cornelius 
Toews, delegates from southern Russia, under which' the Mennonite 
movement to Canada was' consummated,' Such paragraphs of this 
agreement as are of concern to present discussion are quoted below: 


i . . Department of Agriculture,. 

■ . Immigration Branch, 

. ] , > 1 , Ottawa, 23rd July, 1873. 

Gentlemen,— / . 

I havje the honour under the instruction of the Hon. the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, td state to you in reply to your letter of this day’s date the* following 
facts relating to advantages offered to settlers, and to the immunities afforded 
to Mennonites, which are established by the Statute-Law of Canada, and by order 
of His Excellence, Governor General in Council, for the information of German 
Mennonites^ having intention to emigrate to Canada via Hamburg; 

1. An entire exemption from any Military service is, by Law and Order in 
Council grhnted to.the denominations of Christians called “Mennonites.” 

10. .The fullest privilege df exercising, their religious principals is by Law 
afforded to the Mennonites, without any kind of, molestation or restriction what- 
er, and the same privilege,extends to the education of their children in schools. 
"" The privilege of affirming instead of making affidavits, is afforded by 


jl have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

- ' , Your obedient servant, 

' . (Sgd.) P. M. Lowe. 

j - Secretary'of Department of Agriculture. 

.importance is paragraph- 16,Nun ler which " the fullest 
privilege of exercising their religious principles is by law afforded the 
^without any hind of mplestatifybMr restriction whatever , 
j privih ge extends to the education of their children in the 
schools This was territorial days. . By vi|tue of the above law and 
Order-in-Council th< ColonyxMennonites have resisted all attempts made 
in recent years to in luce them to organise public schools and to instruct ' 
in English. / ^ 

What the Study of the Colony Mennonite Schools Disclosed. —The 
Old Coloniers live in. village communities, each under an overseer /who 
looks after the economic welfare of the group, and a pastor, who ’looks 



, after the spiritual welfare of the village. Certain pasture lands are 
held in common; but the outlying, farms arc held in fee simple by 
individual owners, who drive out daily—sometimes as far as four to 
five miles—to till the land, as is the custom under the medieval system 
still prevailing in Russia. Each villageJ has its church and school. The 
school house always contains housing quarters-for the teacher and his 
family at one end and the school room at the opposite. A common Jiall 
i separates the two. The class rooms are badly lighted—windows on three 
sides invariably—and poorly ventilated. They have no modern equip* 
ment. The children sit on backless wooden benches. Maps, globes, 
clocks, etc., are unknown and even,blackboards are few and small. 

In this atmosphere the Mennonite children spend six or ‘more 
months each year—the boys from 6 to 14 years and the girls from 6 to 
12, grinding through this limited school fare: German Eiebel (primer) 
Catechism, New Testament, and Old Testament—these forming-the 
brief steps in. the required “reading and Godliness.” Much time Is - 
devoted to prayer and hymn singing, and some to ciphering and writing. 
No' time'is devoted to geography, history, civics or hygiene, i T-he Men- 
nonite child has Little conception of the geography of the lari'd in which 
he lives." His only history is that of the Mennonite church. As for 
the ideals, the aspirations and the future of. the Canadian people, they 
are largely meaningless to him; for while he lives in Canada he is not 
of Canada. • ’ / 

*• Method of Approach. —This is a trying time for the language, 
question' in Canada, particularly in a Province like' Saskatchewan where 
“ almost,one-half of the people are of foreign birth. . The one important 
fact to be kept in the foreground is how best to assimilate and Canadian- 
ise this heterogeneous mass of people, without forcing the process of 
transition so rapidly that the best of the inheritance.from foreign shores 
becomes lost., This calls for exceptional patience and firmness; these 
will probably in the end accomplish-more than the application of harsh 
measures. , - ' 

The Mennonites have given the Government the most perplexing 
problem, by reason of the above-stated Dominion contract. To be sure, 
even among them there are indications of a,very gradual change for the 
! better. In some .villages there is evidence of some colony disintegra¬ 
tion. Excommunication has - been resorted' to repeatedly to keep the 
membership under control. Even this harsh weapon used -by, tho 
brotherhood has not always been successful. Thus, for example, one 
faftiily living in the village of Neuhorst has begun to send its children 
to the Osier public school, four and a half miles distant. -The overseer 
of Neuhorst, a progressive man, expressed himself as entirely favour¬ 
able to. English instruction for his own children—if he only dared. 

Under section 93 of The British North America Act “in and for 
each province the legislature may exclusively make laws in relation to 
education” subject to the provision that “nothing in any such law shall 
prejudicially affect any right or privilege with respect to denomina¬ 
tional schools which any class of 0 persons have by law in the Province 
at the union.” Whether this particular act of granting the Mennon-' 
- ites unlimited religious and educational .privileges is or is not binding 



upon the citizenship of Saskatchewan, if if were shown fhilt the pre¬ 
vailing practices are a menace f<> the public*,-is not for this survey to ° 
M'tllc. This is for the courts to decide. The Provincial ^Legislature- 
can and should take some action on the ground that the problem, as 
now is apparent, seriously"'threatens the welfare of the people as a 
whole. The ultimate responsibility would then; res ^ with the Governor 
General in Council in case of appeal. j ■ 

* After serious consideration of the question in all its phases'it is 
the conviction of the Survey that the Government should now take the 
steps outlined below for the improvement of educational conditions 
among flu* Monhouites, in the belief that it will he upheld hv the highest 
Dominion authority. Such action would speedily redound to the better¬ 
ment of education without in any way interfering with the religious 
worship of the iMennonifes : 

fl )• Place all Meimmiile schools Wider definite Government 
inspection, . , " 

(2f ."Reouiro the teachers'" in clnfrge of the schools to hold valid 
eomfieaffts to teach school! 

('■>) .Make thcumhlic .schoo^ course of study the basis of school 
\ work"; liiityicrmif (he teaching of religion, as at present, in 

German. . \ 

(4)’ Include all 'lands in the colmijes for taxation for school 
piirpo«es. ’ , 

^ \ (o) Introduce the reorganisation gradually, allowing-not less than 
\ t\Vo years' time-for items 2 and 3. 

s- oil Ihr J’ropowd J’enrt/anisalion .—The Director of the 
SurvT'v-tlms since his return,to the ITiitcd States made a study of the 
only Conroy MeninTfiites in this country—nine colonies'in Hutchinson 
and Hanspn Comitks, South Dakota. While these people'continue to 
live the'old^comnnmity life; one can sec a marked improvement in their 
mode of lite\over the. Saskatchewan type. They all can speak'English, 
many fluently. This intercourse with other people, does not seem to 
have affected, in a noticeable way. their- religions life*. The State olf^ 
South’Dakota requires English as the medium of induction; the state 
course of studv is used: the teacher** are regularlv certificated h’v stafe 
authority; the schools arc all of them public schools; and they are 
inspected by the country superintendents just the same as other public 
schools. Th the past, it is'frue, considerable time—varying’from one- 
'hakf hour to two lihiu-s daily—has been given to Germain and German 
as a medi.um.of instruction in the schools; but recently German as a 
medium of instruction in Mchnouite, pai'ochial, private schools, and 
otlior schools.has been discontinued at the request of the State Council 
of Defense. “■ These steps may seem radical to some people; but they 
will assuredly hasten the Americanisation process, and for if. some 
day, the state may receive the gratitude of tin 1 .very people who assumed 
i rights that the state is now yurt ailing. , 

Comments on the suggested changes in- the Mennonite schools are 
reallv unnecessary. The subject pray he misled over with a brief 
exposition of-the present’'Scheme of school support among the Old 
Coloniers. The schools artymaintained at a trivial outlay: -Aside from 

\ ,.H 





MapyT.—Old Colonier Settlement South of Swift Current. 

The real significance of this can he seen at a glance from fhe map 
on thi- page. The area depicted includes the Old Colonier settlements 
south of Swift Current, and locates most of the villages.--. Tb? colon.? 
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proper contains |101,7G0 acres of land not included in the public school 
districts. The small railroad town of Wymark, which is controlled 
by the progressive element, has been erected as a public school district, 
and operates a well-taught and well-attended two-teacher school. This 
defection marked tho first inroads op the colony lands, 1 as it includes 
in the school district two small villages, Schoenwies and Schwanzenfeldt. 

Under municipal school -organisation it might be worth a trial 
for the’ Government and municipal boards to co-operate in maintaining 
public schools near a few of the villages,, The schools could be planned 
as community schools with ample equipment, including home for the 
teacher. The school should be placed in charge of a strong progressive 
Mennonite teacher, of which a few are available. There should be the 
strictest health inspection in each of these schools. All the Mennonite 
schools inspected under the survey proved to.be unsanitary; the children 
appear qjnderfed, dirty and unkempt, and live in unventilated ^houses. 
The villagers intermarry to such an extent that, inbreeding is quite 
evident! Health inspection and health instruction could be made a 
practical feature of these schools,. whose teachers should have the 
co-operation qj: a special school nurse appointed by the Gdvernment for 
this field. Once .thb crust is broken the Old Ooloniers will probably 
learn, as diet dheir ''brothers 1 ' in the United States, that it is quite 
possible to retain their Religion - fh its. oldtime purity, even though 
they accept the tongue of the land in which they and their children live. 

The Community Douhhobors .—The Russian Doukhobors, or 
--“spirit-wrestlers,” fir$t made their appearance in Saskatchewan! in 
1899. They are communists and believe in internationalism and 
-vegetarianism. Like the Mennonites.they are afforded liberal induce¬ 
ments to colonise the new lands; but, fortunately, unlike the Mennon-- 
ites, they received no exceptional privileges in the matters of education. 
Some 5,500 of these people settled riortljjward of Yorkton in the 
Veregin-Kamsack section -and! about 2,500 took up lands near Rosthem. 

At the n they wiere all communists,, dwelling in-quaint 
villages of Russian 'Construction. They are a .robust people, cleanly 
in their habits, and unusually" trustworthy. Barring their occasional 
outbursts of religious fanaticism, they” are quiet and law-abiding. ' In 
order to save their homestead Rights and for other reasons many of 
the Doukhobors have begun to \ break away from community life, so 
that now probably 40 per cent.lof thepi live on their own farms, where 
they take great pride in constructing substantial houses and large 
barns.. These independent Doukhobors are excellent farmers and send 
their-children to the public schools. 

\ In 1902 Peter Veregin, their old-time leader in Russia, returned 
'from Siberian exile and found asylum with his religious compatriots 
in Saskatchewan. For the time beipg he succeeded in, checking the 
colony\ disintegration—a most'unfortunate circumstance. But since 
hisy recent removal to British Columbia with a group of malcontents 
there g^e- indications that coiiimunism will die a natural death, as it 
has doifeiif other places where' tried. - Several villages in the Kamsack 
section have already been abandoned, or nearly so. The 1916' census 
gives the total number of Doukhobors now residing in Saskatchewan 
at 5,880, having decreased from 8,470 in 1911. 
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The community Doukhobors live in public school districts,' ■ They 
have begun to send their children to public schools, although 1 .not with 
the regularity desirable nor for the length of time required under The 
School Act. These people will obey the new Attendance Act,, if it is 
made clear to them. They have a deep respect for law. Now thai 
the provincial police have been made attendance officers there is reason 
to believe that all their children of cotnpulsory' school age wilKsoon 
be enrolled in the schools. The urgent need, however, is to place the 
, right type of' teacher in charge of their schools, English-speaking men 
and, women of good Canadian ideals, ,who can help the Doukhobors to 
'attain the place that should be theirs iit Canadian life. ’ . 


■ t Ruthenians : and Ruthenian Schools .—The term “Ruthenian” is' 

used freely in this Province, and as popularly applied includes many 
„ : people of Russian and Austro-Hungarian origin, not regularly of the 
' ethnic group known as Ruthenian. j There are in Saskatchewan, accord- 
, ing to the- census of t916, 59,302 people classified as Austro- 
Hungarians,* and v 19,126 as Russian, a total of 78,428. Certainly only 
a small number of these are properly Ruthenians. In the most' liberal 
interpretation “Ruthenian” in /Saskatchewan embraces 5,865 Ruthe¬ 
nians' proper^ 12,100 Galicians, 4,005 Bukowinians, and 4,536 
Ukranians, a total of only 27,5 / 06. 

The Ruthenians,- in the limited sense, came originally from Little- 
Russia. They are. an -intensely nationalistic and independent people, 
loving their *Slavici tongue/their traditions and history. But theirs 
has been a checkered existence. They have successively been under 
Poland, Russia, and Austria, suffering much, gradually bejng reduced 
' to a poverty-stricken peasantry, but still clinging tcktheir own language 
and the traditions of past greatness. 

A vast movement of Slavs to the New World began in the late 
seventies. First they came to the United States, where they are now 
counted in numbers upward of a million. In 1894 they made their 
. way to'Canada, the great inflow to Saskatchewan beginning a few years 
later. - 

The Ruthenians must not.bp thought of in the same light with the 
Mennonites and Doukhobors. , They have no instinct of -self-preserva- 

N exclusive group life. They are anxious to become 
dto add their bit to Canadian greatness. But they wish 
their own way.’ They have decided political.inclinations, 
ave already demonstrated by electing their" own school 
ibers of municipal councils, etc. They are eager for 'the 
uagehut they 'long to preserve their own tongue also, 
al in the first foreign generation. Because of this eager- 1 
rve their mother tongue they have been. insisting upon 
ie schools Ru'thenian-speaking teachers, which generally 
inferior teachers with' little- ability to give English 
instruction. . ■ 


The Ruthenian Schools Analysed .- 1 -The Ruthenian schools .are, 
on the whole, poorly organised and' poorly taught. The outstanding \ 
s facts are: (1) Many meagrely prepared and naturally unqualified - 
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teachers; (2) short school terms (mainly “siiuimer school!*’’}; and (3) 
pour alleiidniice and great wastage.up" through "the grades. 1 

The schools’ lire" frequently short-time schools, which close down 
for winter in December and are not opened again till after "seeding” 
in tlie spring. The real difficulty is that the school houses hi]vc been 
constructed as cheaply as possible by the ratepayers, who until recently 
could not afford better shelter for the children. The school houses nrc 
for the most part frame structures, Hbusily built and ceiled instead of 
being plilstered, .Many'are too cold to-keep open in winter. To this 
might he added fluff‘many children walked to school a distance of four 
or’more miles. This makes it hazardous to send them in winter. 

The following table discloses a more-serious condition. . It was 
‘compiled from 15 Kuthenian schools chosen at random in 4 inspector¬ 
ates, between Saskatoon and Yorkton : 



Almost GO per cent, of, the entire attendance is in the first grade. 
Practically no pupils get beyond the fourth grade. The education of 
these children ,is limited, accordingly,'to reading,-writing, a little com¬ 
position work, a little ciphering, and song—most of these schools sing 
' patriotic and other songs as well as-or better than the English schools. 
Geography, - Canadian History, Canadian Government, and similar 
studies of vital importance to the foreign horn are taught from the fifth 
grade onward,..in which grades/these 15 schools have only 13 pupils. 
Comment is‘unnecessary, particularly if this table is studied in cort : 
junction with Table 11 in Chapter VI. t ' 

flow to Improve School;C oh'ditions in Buthrnian Communities ,— 
The one great factor in improving Rutnenian schools is the • teacher. 
Given the right type of teacher, the other obstacles can in time be over¬ 
come. Ruthenian school trustees do not always take the advice of the 
inspectors in choosing the/r teachers, usually tp their own grief.' The 
study has disclosed, however, that a higher class of teachers is gradually 
coming into the Ruthehian schools/ first, because they pay better , 






saliu'icii llnm many nji’ <■> n 11 in 1111 i 1 ins. and second, been use 

Ihe inspeclors are nmkin^ a enueoi'ted ell'.irl In ^iln.. sel'mels well 

(quipped teachers of real missionary spirit. 

Liviiia; conditions in flic ■ average Buthonimi home are unsatis¬ 
factory and poorly soiled to teachers. .(’h anliness and hygienic law* 
are disregarded quite generally, il is accordingly neeessa.rv in thd-e' 
districts to erect houses for the teachers. . - 

1 ' _ To improve conditions still further, the Survey neonunends; 

•" (1) That promising young mOn and women — Ihigl Lli-speaking,-; 
of Ruthenian and ranadia.n origin-^of good native ability’ 
/ and missionary zeal, he chosen ini,nomination of. the inspector, 

• ' and trained iif the normal schools" at government expense, oir 
* agreement that they touch at.least three years in Ruthenian 

t schools; V' • . ■ * 

, (2) Tliatj specially prepared (htnadian teachers—-preferably mar¬ 
ried men with practical 'wives—-be subsidised, by the Ooveru- 
- ment to teach in.the schools, for a definite term of years; 
f.T) That, model-'community schools he -organised, with government 
aid, as outlined-in .Chapter VTT. .. 

Permanent Tea chars anti Model Schools for Pnthcidan Districts .— 
To illustrate t h e po - s i b ili'Hqs fd^s Iro n g-t oa cHers even'in poorly e,([uipped 
yidionls, a simple instance maybecitod. This is Fedoriik .School district, 
No. 2342, near the center’of a large Ruthenian' settlement. Tt i= in 
charge of a Canadian teacher, wlio lives with lfis' wife and chilli in a 
small house on‘ the school grounds. The school is attended'bv '38 
Ruthenian children, “who .have made excillent. progress under this 
teacher and have displaced an intense interest in their school work. The 
school garden was the .best sc en-any where on the study round over the 
Province. The "school had, as one of’its practical activities, sold 30 
bushels of potatoes from its garden for patriotic purples and had-mairyC 
bushels left. ■ . 

It is necessary, -unfortunately,, to. .close this school ’ during the 
winter months, because both the .school house and dwelling hoiwe are”-, 
too poorly constructed fo,r cold weather: J,. 

, If the Government would take such a community and set up in it 
a'model school, in charge of' a teacher of the type now there, Canadino¬ 
tation of the people would go forward rapidly. Not alone would' the 
sehqol have a man teacher in charge, but his wife would exert a powerful 
influence among the women for clean,-sanitary diving and well kept, well - 
nourished childjen. \ ' 

Private Schools in Certain M on-En r/ lish Communities. —About 
1 ,S(M square miles of territory in the region of. Humboldt-.Muen- 
■ster is 'peopled by German-Ru«sians' and Germans, with "a sprink¬ 
ling of other nationalities. The Benedictine Order dominates much of 
the section, with here and .there some German Lutherans. .Until recently 
much.of this territory has lain outside of organised school, districts. 
Parochial schools have taken the place of public schools, in some places, 
because only (warding school-- seemed practicable in • these 'sparsely 
peopled regions; but chiefly, no doubt, heeauSc- of a desire to k<ep the 
school population under church control. ' " , 




' •‘^4 • '' 

-The DcpartmoJit of Education has u special inspector in charge of 
German-speaking communities. /His chief task is to organise new public 
school' districts. Xu some instances tho private schools- have hindered, 
\\, or nt least retarded, the’erectiah of public schools. But, all considered; 
^bis newly settled region is making commendable headway in educational . 
matters, albeit, that much 1 ' instruction is, and has beep, given in the 
Gefftmin tongue. ’ / ' 

' T^e Humboldt groujx'of schools particularly has been Subjected to. 

• much discussion by. the/public: -There are in this group 12 parochial 
\ schools, with an enrolment of about 525 .pupils. The instruction ,is- 
, bi-lingual, about ono-half English and one-half German. The' teachers 
afe efficient and well trained, so that the children probably learn as 
much English ns thby would in some all-English schools. It does not ‘ 
“set well”' in an English-speaking country, however, particularly at the 
present-time, to permit private schools to spring up befe and there oven 
the land, wholly without,Government direction or inspection. 

■ " By The School Act, parentsare under no compulsion to send their . 
children to public.school, provided “the child is under instruction in 
some other satisfactory manner.” The authority which makes the law 
- has the power also to say whether the other means are satisfactory or not. 
j In other words, if children arc kept out of public school and,sent to 
' private schools instead, the Government must take upon'itself to inspect. 
all such schools to see that the laws’are obeyed' and the children given a 

satisfactory substitute for a public school education. . _ 

The Siirvey recommends: ’ 

(l).Tha.t all private schools now .operating - without • specific 
authority of law be placed under competent Government 
' . ° inspection ;' J - . ' -' • , ‘‘ 

“(,2) That iu matters of study course, teacher certification, etc., * 
these schools be adjusted gradually tooonfprm more closely 
to the needs of the-Canadian people;. ' 

(3) That in these-and all: other parochial and private schools 
( -German, as a'^ medium • of instruction,. be • reduced to a 
! minimum. \ . • - ' 

° The Survey recommends, finally: ’ , 

(1) That all public^ schools be authorised to use public school 
, Q buildings for teaching a non-English language only after 

i regular school hours. . • .. , 



CHAPTER XVI L . . ... 

THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. ' - ^ 

“Are we Mot..busy preparing students to pass examinations r. her 
than training men to do a work?” asks one .of the school officers of 
the Province, in his official report. The question, may well be asked 
Tegarding the entire Saskatchewan examination system, since in it the 
Province perpetuates a system.that has been 'abandoned. in mosL 
progressive countries. • - -• 

History ,'of- Examinations.— In its modern form the" examination 
is a development of-the'eighteenth, century. Historically it represents 
the Attempt to introduce standards, and it is generally conceded to have - 
accomplished good results in giving definiteness to the work of schools 
of every grade. With the attainment of certain "more or less uniform 
.standards, ho.wCver, the examination lost,its usefulness and gradually 
fell into disuse. jSpgland,. long the stronghold of the examination 
system, finally had to give it up in large.part, after men like Matthew 
Arnold had shown that the-policy of paying, government grants on the 
lesults of examinations produced “a monstrous.uniformityand after 
"agitation against examinations bailed the. Hoy al. Education Commis¬ 
sion (1886-88) to sense a real danger'ahcUMr.’ Herbert's “The Sacrifice , 
of Education to Examination” (1889) had led the way for reform. 
When the English Government abolished the system of. wholesale exam¬ 
inations in 1897, it did so "on the express ground that“pxaminations did 
not constitute a satisfactory, basis for the distribution of grants and’, did 
not secure the results aimed at—general educational’ efficiency. .... . 

Even the surviving .elements in the English examination system . 
' are being attacked. The English Association (London) is careful to 
say in a recent report 1 that “The publication of suggestions for the 
improvement of elementary examinations in English must' not be inter¬ 
preted' to mean that the English , Association, is committed, to any 
approval of the system now in vogue. The whole principle of subject¬ 
ing children at this‘ stage to external 'examination is on educational 
grounds open to grave question.”' The report points out that in Scot¬ 
land the'practice has been' almost entirely abandoned; that there' “the 
duty of examining young children is left to the teacher, and the results 
are checked by the inspector.” A recent report by'the-National Com¬ 
missioner, of-Education-for Ireland also scores examinations'. 

_Experience in' other countries has been similar to that in England. 

France and Germany still'cling to certain examination features, but in 
general-the practice has "been to develop an-examination 'system to the 
.point where certain standards were reached, and then do away 0 aimost 
entirely with- the examination machinery.. In the United States'-and 
elsewhere the- present-policy is ,to leave., more, and more responsibility; 
to the individual teacher-and principal, depending upon good teacher- 
' training and proper supervision of teaching to maintain standards. 

1 Pamphlet No. 317. English Papers in Examinations for Pupils o£; Schools in 
England and Wales: 1917. » . \ “ • 
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The Snxkitlrln'mni /'/mi. - Naskaichcwan ljii- iml Yet discarded-her' 
examination machinery a-- other*' have done 1 .. In tin's I’r6vince the 
examination system brenk>. in, so .to speak, tit three inipoi'fant .points in 
the-school “can or—(“iiibtli grade (admission to. high school) ;r teachers’ 
certificates; and’entrance to the unH'orsity, , 0 

'd.tegaial’ing admission to high ,*chnol>: and collegiate* thiyreguhitiorfs 


( I ) , There shall he .held annually hy 'the department a qualifying 
j'XamPrnilTbii for Gnide'YEJI diplomas,' 

(2) Holders of tirade VMI diplomas shall;.ho entitled to gdmis- 
, • sio11 t . ( k h high school "or- to enter upon flip Course of’shjdy for 
high selmols in sneli schools as give instruction therein. ' . 

((!) 'I’he hoard of trustees any high school 01 ; collegiate institute 
- , may .make provision • for the admission ami .instruction of 

pupils in the work of Gra^c VI IE-as prescribed for public’ 1 , 
schools,} i before .being adinitted/fnipils s}iiill satisfy.the priii--' 

' cipal that they have satisfactorily coinpleten the course' for', 
public schooltCnp to nmhhieluding Grade, VEE.- .- . 

(Y) In ease of a dispute as to the standing of a pupil applying for 
admission .to, a high school or collegiate-Institute an appeal 


.. , 'VslnfJkJio' to the inspector of schools foy- tiie district whose 
, d^c-rsltm slntlj-be final. - ’ ’' 

" Thorp is the further provision that:. , ' • . 

. to n^any high school or collegiate institute where the work of 

• “ ’ / Grade VI11 -is included in accordance with -the, regulations 
'» l. governing high schools', pupils taking such'work ihay nipon 

..the. recommendation of .the 51 principal: to the-i)epiirtmeift..,be 
permitted to enter upon-. the-high‘"school course of study"' 
y without examination. • . , , 4 .■ , ’ 

(V»J (a.) T n any school district within tlie limits of which -a high 
- school .or 11 collegia to institute is in operation and tv here the 

• . . “ work of the teacher has l>een satisfactorily repotted- upon by 

the inspector of schools, the "minister may, upon the joint' 
recommendation of the principal of the high .school and-the . 
■ superintendent of schools where' such official is employed, or 
e . /where no superintendent is'employed the principal or'.the 
, -teacher in eluffge of Grade VTJE., admit ii'pupil-to a high 
b J_ .school wifhonf examination., y y • - 

{hf The principal of the school or the teacher hi Charge 
>. q'i Grade. YEI I .'shall submit to the.. Department when required 

* full.information respeetipg the age. attendance, attitude to 

• work and general, proficiency of any .pupil recommended in 

■' accordance with the. foregoing regulation. ‘ '• 

The regulations go on to say that “in .all. other schools the piipils' 
.-shall be required,to pass, the examinations in-such subjects of Grade* 
VIIE as may 1«; prescribed from time to time by the ’Departmgnf,” .but 
that notwithstanding anything in -the above 'passages.- “any. pupil shall 
have the privilege of writing upon the Grade VIET examination.” 

The effect of. fhese ;i proyisions is,to set up the. written examination, 
with its low rating of' 35 and '50 per cent.,.' ’as- the'”legalised 



. rotite to'lhc high school, 
a concession m the nc\v< 
evident intent, - made cle 
to make tin* examination tin* 
students ('paragraph V) .niiglil 
principle involved i • ■ ' 1 

imulablo for all boys and gi: 
an/l will 'undoubtedly prove 


education .provide nior 
^ The examination 


mphasises the point nuub 
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bgi'aph tin (page li) of the rc gnlntim 
eeptioii of jii ffli seh onh-rnTrlmn 1 . lint the 
the precise language of paragraph S. i*. 
nil. 'Pile concession made to agricultural 
just as well be made for all pupils. The 
thjit, education beyond the grades shall be 
■'"ws mature enough to profit by it—is sound 
lynetioinl. Maturity and desire for an 


•ffectfivi' motives than examinations.-. 


Ilaced at, the eighth grade stopping place 
. . . in the" chapter on high schools—that the 

Province does not yet vicwllhe high school as an integral part of tlie 
public school system. As Ami as this idea once grip n the public, ami , 
the realisation becomes general that every boy and girl should have at 
least a high school education, the bars will he dropped down, and pupils 
will pass, as they should, as readily from eighth-grade to ninth (i.e.. . 
into the present high school), as they do from fifth to sixth of anywhere 
else along- the line, \ V, ' 

‘ The eighth grade examination is spoken* of as a lair. Tn m'ahv 
• casts it is alt often door for the immature, though perhaps brighttpupil-. 
to get into high school.'« Many ,a principal explained prorfdly that.“he 
, .Bad no Grade l^lll’s this year because his seventh graders had all 
ydpassfcd the eighth grade exuniination ]asf year.’'’. It is a’poor seventh 
/. grade pupil who cannot answer 50 per cent, of the eighth grade ques¬ 
tions correctly. Then Why waif for the-eighth-grade ? • Tt is just such - 
incidents asythese that hayrnded to the.'abolition of'the examination ... 
system -in otln^'.eomjJ^Tgsr The examination ean scarcely take into’- 
aecounjLthc'- lryji-nfTfy of" the pupil or hi*> general ability to carry on 
more advanced work: This the teacher knows better than anyone else. 

-' She will have her myi'i.examinations,'or brief tests, from time to time:*' 
\and she will’also have that intimate knowledge that comes-.only from 
everyday’contact. . * . s?? . • ' 

The Provincial eighth grade examination should bo abolished: in ,'" 
■ its pla<v-should be f provision that every pupil who completes eighth ' 
grade- satisfactorily will he admitted to - high school or collegiate 
. on application: that seventh grade pupils will not'he admitted tn high' -- 
school workand that for all special cases of pupils not graduates of 
- eighth grades the principal of the collegiate shall deride. -This would . 

put- the problem of promotion to high school ’-where it belongs—with the - 
. -local school authorities. The Provincial Department’s task would-then • 
be to see that school standards are maintained. s„o that the pupils who' 
go forth 'to,higher work are really equipped’ for it. ; . V, ' - 

' - r Tiie qualifying examinations for teachers' -diplomas arc open to 
the,same objections that lie against eighth grade-examinations and to 
eertgjm^pthers that are equally fundamental. ..Written examinations 
-. will not' produeeUlie-bes't, results iir seleeting teachers. .-The pooresr. 
teachers’ wilt pa«4 .the Jhesf examinations and rice vexxn. . Put. apart 
from' thjs, the veAv - exktgpcc of "the Avne of qualifying examination 
required is-a refleefjon/ou the high schools a fid collegiatqs. Ideally, tin-. 


iPnless, of roirrse, ituunior_^U««h?5c>rplan 
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normal 'schools should receive- only those students who have completed 
the ,cojirse of the high schools. In any event certification by the high 
school principal should' be the method of ascertaining the student’s 
qualifications, not a mere academic examination on Part I 1 2 " and 
Part II.* ' 

Attention has been drawn to the' historical functions of examina¬ 
tions as a standardising device. Thefe is something to be said on this 
score for the annual departmental examinations for diplomas. They 
do make certain that, as far. as paper examinations can assure it, work 
completed in one collegiatp is-equivalent to that of any other..." On the 
other J hand, the system of a cumulative examination places! a sgrious 
. burden upon the schools. It'means that instead of taking up a subject: 

unit and disposing of :it in one year, the subject must be dragged out 
••"'through all the years of high school. This means "a large number of 
very short recitation periods, an .-excessive apportionment of subjects or 
fragments-of subjects to each-teacher, and a general scattering, of 
interest that-must be most unfortunate from the standpoint of educa¬ 
tional progress. It would seem as though Saskatchewan, like the 
• Western States nearest to her, had so far developed her \ educational 
system, that she could present ail unbroken chain of progress'from-grad6 
school to high school and from high school to normal school or univer¬ 
sity, with no formal ‘-Department examinations of any -kind' to block' 
the way or to divert the teachers from their fundamental task of 
educating boys and girls, father than preparing for examinations. 


The Teacher’s Measures of Achievement.-\-lSot\Lmg in this-chapter 
should he construed as denying to the "teacher the legitimate use of - 
the examination in her own school. Examinations rightly -handled 
constitute a valuable teaching as well as testing device that no-instructor * 
will neglect, ^.t present the teacher has close at hand, however, other 
and perhaps more reliable methods ,of testing achievement, j Saskat¬ 
chewan teachers have an excellent opportunity just now to inform them¬ 
selves regarding the new tests and scales in the fundamental subjects’ 
that are being worked out by Thorndike,„ Courtis, Ayres, and others. 
These will fom valuable supplementary agencies for the measuring 
process. Adequate-use of available means' of this sort will make still' 
more unnecessary the present • elaborate examination system ip 
Saskatchewan. '• ■ “ 


. recommendations. 


Briefly, then, it is’recommended: . ■ 

. • That the present, examination machinery he-reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum;'specifically, that pupils satisfactorily completing 
the eighth'grade automatically qualify for admission to high school; 
that the high school - work, after inspection by the Department, be 
accepted in lieu of all qualifying examinations for admission to normal 
schools and”the university. . 

1 English—oral reading, literature, grammar, composition, spelling; mathematics 
—arithmetic and mensuration, algebra; geography; elementary science; either art or 
manual training, or household science. ' ' . ' 

2 English-yoral reading, literature, composition; mathematics—algebra, geometry, 
elementary science; history—Canadian and British; agriculture or household science; 
music (optional, marks to,be regarded asA bonus j. . 



.CHAPTER XVIII. 

SCHOOL HYGrF.NE AND-HEALTH INSPECTION. • • 

Good- Health- and Education.^—Every- human being has the .right 
' to be born into the world of good parentage arid sound' of mind and 
body. He has a similar right to grow'to. maturity in wholesome physical 
' surroundings,,^-here nature can have full'sway and* thus'demonstrate 
that.man is'created in.tHe itriage of God.." Unfortunately; this is not 
always so; A nation’s shat|| in the world’s work is limited orijy by the 
physical equipment of. the .p'eople engaged in the combat. A surprisingly 
large, percentage orvthe conscripts examined on both sides' of the Inter- 
. national border . are, continually. being . turned down .for} physical 
ailments.' The averagh person, knows little about, national health, and- 
of his own health in its individual and, national, aspects; Without, ques¬ 
tion the common “disregarckfor personal and community health is due 
- largely . tO- indifferent methods^OLt^teaching hygiene in the schools, or to' 
the fact that- hygiene Holds only a secondary and incidental place in 
' the school"curriculumi Th'e latter is the case in Saskatchewan. 

, %A glance at the prescribed, course of study for the public schools', 
'discloses that as a formal school subj&t hygiene.” has no place in the 
schools whatever. The- school • authorities urge that it be taught 
incidentally throughout the-study course, as opportunity allows. For - 
-the ungraded schools,-the printed outline .suggests, hygiene may for 
convenience be combined with 'the. teaching of manners and morals, 

' civics, physical culture, and temperance. -The.fundamental.weaknesses, 
in the plan "are two: (1) .The teacher whos^ every moment throughout 
the working day is crowded with fixed subjects will give'little thought. 
to incidental teaching;' (2) Even if he couid find .the required time, the 
teacher’s own preparation, for'health instruction is entirely, inadequate, 
since the teachers who, have procured their academic preparation in 
Saskatchewan have themselves been subjected to the same incidental 
•instruction in 'the elementary and secondary schools., ; Nor have the 
.normal .schools been able to do much better. A few lectures throughout, 
the ten or sixteen weeks’ course by a staff, member or by the Provincial» 
Director of School Hygiene is all the instruction the teachers-in-training 
have' had. These are harsh facts; but they cannot be made too emphatic. 
Records'from fifty-two rural' schools studied , by the Director of the 
Survey showThat ip. not a single instance was the subject of hygiene [or 
sanitation broached by the .teachers in the course of the process j of 
instruction, and during this time the teachers were quite often breaking 
the simplest rules, of school room hygiene, being utterly, unconscious 
‘ of so doing. ' / % , . ‘ 

It has been well said that under the new Compulsory Attendance 
Act -the “public schools become a public trust, and when parents deliver 
their children over to the care of the schools, they have the right to insist 
that under the supervision- of properly constituted authority they shall 
be safe from harm and be delivered back- again in at l.east as.-good 
condition as at first.” 
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Norr IIhiii Jji’i/isldlion Xi’i'dcil. —The public Ik'-ii 11 li laws in Saskat¬ 
chewan nre especially c<ni i|» r('li(‘iisiv<* and tin' provincial health nincbitn- 
iTv i< miller direefimi <>f n Cnmiiiissioner of Public Health, whose 
nuilioritv roaches into the remotest municipality. But what dors all 
this profit if the people are not taught from ehihlhood the significance 
mid desirability of hygienic living? The reference is particularly to. 
the wholly i,insanitary conditions repeatedly eneomiteri'd'by the Survey 
in non-English communities. (Hood health cannot, he legislated intd 
people, bur it can fortunately he instilled into them »- children in the 
-ehoid. whenever'they ai;e giv! ti the advantages of a thoroughgoing health 
programme. 


Ilridlli ('ondHions iii Toim mid Counlnj Coiii/nimh-Xt this 
juncture it i» wtd] to consider the relative health conditions of the 
average incorporated town and the open country. Whatyire the facts in 
regard to the matter?.' Which is the healthier,'the average town corn-, 
nimiitv or the country community ? Reliable information shows that 
rural people*, whether they live in (’anada or in the Hnitod States, have 
presumed too much of the natural heal them's* of their environment, 

. and have neglected to make the most pf the advantages they have over 
the incorporated places. In thecitic- men used‘to run a greater risk 
from contagions disease than-in the open country; bi/t modern medical 
science, has wrought Wonders for tin* cities, "which generally show'a 
smaller death -rate thaii the country and rural villages. Country people 


pay a startling toll in easily preventable disea! 
simple^hygienic law- of drainage, water sum: 
could.lx* avoided, in the main,'if the schools 
children and patrons the right kind of health| 


because they disregard. 
'pn-reJiir, ()tc. This 
jwerb ecpiiwiped T ogive the 
insti\uctio|i 


('ondiiwim —The Minister 
of a Constructive health 
:1 vision of ySchool Hygiene 
e of a Director of School ^ 
Pl ied the heklth propaganda 
latrons.ylub workers, arid 


' The Pat'WrJiPivan SunTi, of ITygirndc^c 
■if Education has made the liegi linings 
programme in-the .schools hv organising a djv 
in ihc Department of Education in rihargc| t 
Hvgicnc. This new division has already c. 
to the teachcrs-in-serviee, to organisations of j 
in the form of special lectures, to .normal school students. One of the 
>nost effective things yet accomplished by the Director of Hygiene was 
the recent survey of hygienic conditions in rural schools, of which an 
analysis app'ears in Chapter.VII. This study ha- disclosed many 

mi satisfactory conditidnsin school hygiene and sanitation for which both 
■ teachers and patrons must, share the blame. But the above-mentioned 
study concerned itself Htiefiy with tig* physical. environment of‘the. 
children. A’nw. what an* the real facts .in regard to the children of 
rural Saskatchewan ! Wlihfthbout their phy.-ical condition (■ Is it such 
as to induce the greatest* results from the teaching process? t -Every 
person should know that a child who finds it difficult to read or to see 
what is on the blackboard cannot do good work in school. One whose, 
hearing is had or whose breathing is partially obstructed will he dull 
and listje-s. Little can be expected of children who, 1 lecause of bad 
teeth, have digestive troubles, or who suffer Horn malnutrition. 




77/e Provincial Health Inspection. — : U]i to the present time there 
lies been no reliable body of information in regard to the exact condition 
of health among rural children. Several of the city systems have taken-' 
advantage of section 111 of The Hchoql Act, under which town districts 
may appoint an’attendant medical officer, a dentist and a school nurse 
—one or all. The rural districts are not so fortunately situated. What¬ 
ever of health inspection they have had is done by-the few exceptional 
teachers who act as their own health inspectors. 

The Survey undertook to obtain the necessary data in regard'to 
health amahg rural children. To this end the Minister of Education 
proclaimed a medical inspection, day for the schools throu’ghout'.,the 

Province. .The Commissioner ,of Public Health was charged with 

carrying out the detail&ojLthe jpedical inspection. With the assistance 
,of municipal secretaries he selected- type schools in the different rural 
municipalities. Unfortunately only a-comparatively small number of 
schools could be' reached, since the whole number of practitioners in 
Saskatchewan in these war times is less than four hundred and* the 
■ schools are- ten times as many. 

In all 2,273 children were examined. Of these 1,702, or 47.8 per 
cent., had not been vaccinated; 1,052, or 4G.2per cent., had carious 
teeth; 1,719, or 31.9 per cent., had, diseased tonsils. The aggregate 
number of defects in all the children was 3,12^, not counting the 1,702 
who were not vaccinated. Table 28 gives a detailed analysis of these 
conditions: 


TABLE 28.— HYGIENIC CONDITIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN SCHOOLS. 


Not vaccinated. 

.Carious teeth.. . 

Use tooth‘brush. ..... . 

Diseased tonsils.. . . • . 

Adenoids...,. 

Nasal catarrh, etc. 

Defective sight. 1 ... 

Unhealthy appearance.... ... 

- Not well nourished. 

•• Heart disease.’.:. . . 

Trachoma or other eye disease.. 

Discharging'ears.. 

Deaf... 

Other morbid conditions BT ,/ 

Lung trouble. £s , 

Pediculosis. 

While condition/.proved notoriously bad in the open cojuntry, thej 
were little,'if any, better in.the town and village schools. Seventy-nine 
children were examined In one town school, pf which fifty-two had. 
carious teeth. In the primary department every child had one or more\ 
carious teeth. V 

It is bootless to enlarge any further on these health conditions. 
What is heeded is a constructive health programme based on remedial 
legislation. , 
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A Constructive Health ” Programme. —The jWvev recommends 
the following ns essential in the organisation of I Jin effective health 
programme: 

(1) Introduction of school, hygiene as a i 
elementary .-chools; / 

.y (2) Study of personal and school hygiern 
\ as a required subject in the teachers’ < 

. 'i < and collegiate institutes; 

(3) Re-study of hygiene and sanitation^ 
point, in the normal schools, together with systematic study 
of physical education, including supervised play';- 

(4) Permissive legislation on the subject of health inspection and 
• health instruction in rural districts, through the medium of 

school‘burses., _ * 

' School Hygiene a. Required Subject.: —Physiology and hygiene are 
so often inefficiently taught as to raise the question of their utility. Yet 
this is no reason for excluding the study from'the schools. The day in 
which we live demands -a study of all things that relate to man’s 
physical welfare, and the school is the only agency in position to give it, . 
If hygiene is often badly taught it is for’ want of trained teachers, and 
these must be-provided. ' , 

As a rule it .is inadvisable to' teach the science of physiology to 
children. Health primers should be used as leading, threads in the 
study, which otherwise should be informal, but ivith a definite amount 
of time assigned ip it. The suggestive topics for study in the manual 
published by the Department are all excellent. Let them- be. given 
liberal place in the-daily programme; place the teaching in charge of/ 
trained teachers,, and'effeetive results may soon be obtained. . / 


- Physiology and Hygiene as a Subject for Professional Study .— 
All who are studying to become teachers, whether in high/school 
departments or in normal schools, should follow the infornml work 
begun in the elementary school with a study of the science of/hysiology,, 
to furnish the necessary background for intelligent-'instruction. The 
method of presentation is as vital as the subject matter./Some teachers, 
indeed, with good mastery of the content, present thef subject in such 
a way as to raise the question of utility, if not of mdrality. This calls 
for sound pedagogical foundations also. A suggestive course for 
. teachers is outlined in Chapter XIII, page 127. 


The Municipal School Nurse. —Systematic health instruction in. 
the schools will work - great changes in rural districts, particularly as 
soon as the teachers have received adequate preparation to give health 
instruction. Every rutil teacher should assuredly be able to discover 
by their outward signs, the common contagious diseases. He-'should be 
able to detect the ordinary remediable defects in the pupils under his * 
care, as, for example, diseased tonsils, adenoids, deafness; and" incorrect 
vision. 

But the teacher cannot- be charged with conserving the health *of 
the whole countryside; as a matter of fact, he will need both assistance 
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and professional backing to succeed in eradicating preventable disease, 
and physical defects from the class room, not to mention the home. The 

I e the assistatice of a regularly employed medial 
!th inspector or of a traiined school nurse, preferably 

’ , ' jv/v 

ous objection to. employing regular practitinifeta 
a of health inspection involves not alonenifjajcal 
lerience, but also pedagogical training. 1^. is’Yp'ften 
titioner to have sufficient appreciation of the condi- 
teachers labour, and. the required patience and sym- 
ih the most with the children and parents. More 
n the trained school nurse “who can act as an 
Jen the physician and the school on the one hand, 
the home on the other.” 

rse has already become indispensable-in the best city 
ool n$?\se discovers and reports cases for medical 
os more. She follows up these cases and comes in 
omes and administers both relief and advice. In 
Eegina, as illustration, the school nurses have worked out a most- 
satisfactory health programme, which, after a period of doubt and 
askance, has befen accepted by the lodal practitioners as highly satis- ■ 
factory. Schoolmurses in rural districts are of more recent acquisition. 
In eight or nine American states they are being introduced in increasing 
numbers. One heed go, no further than North Dakota. The first rhral 
school nurse;in the state began work in 1914. Now there are 42, all < 
told, either in service or authorised. 

The school nurse : in'Saskatchewan would fit in admirably as a link' 
in the reorganised ^municipal school district. The nurse could "have 
charge of tide group of schools within a given municipality, and in 
sparsely settled regions she might eyen have two or"more municipalities. 
This kind of health work should receive permissive legislation. It 
would be unwise to go beyond this. If health education,can be obtained 
without compulsion, it is in keeping with established democratic ideals. 
The'government would be wise to .grant liberal aid to the first few 
municipalities in each inspectorate who engage .school nurses. 


X 
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\ "CHAPTER XTX.' 

•SCHOOL SUPPORT—WII AT 1 THE L'liOVINCE 1’AYS FOR EDUCATION. 

The Inst question to be considered in tin's stildy deals with financial 
support of education. What does the Province pay for the education 
described above ? Does it pay high for what it gets, or does it pay low? 

,It rnav bo agreed that, the results obtained from the present‘system are 
fat from'what they ought to be, or some time will be. But could better 
/ returns be expected in a new country on the present investment ?. These 
and similar questions will be answered in the following pages. 

Steady Increase in Expenditure .—As stated elsewhere, 1 Saskat¬ 
chewan. invested the laTge sum of $7,241,335.4)9 on elementary and 
higher education, during the fi-cal year ending April 30, 19X6. This 
is equivalent to $11.14 for every man, woman, and child in the Province, 
and $36.75 for every person between 0 and 21 years of age. Of this - 
amount $6,159,236.87 was invested 'in public elcmentary^jhods, 
$6p8,105.75 in high schools and collegiate instituteg^$T8^*499.87 in 
administration of the sch qqlfivstpm. ■ ; 

/ncreose j _ 

for Public E/p/upntory Eetucaf/ou, /906-/9/6. ■ 
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/ I lie amount expended 1 for public elementary education has, 
'increased (Figure 29) from $1,700,115 to $10,288,39S within the 
decade, while the school enrolment has increased from 31,275 to 
125^590. The actual per capita expenditjjre for each child enrolled has 
advanced steadily, being $54.30 in 1906 and $81.92 in 1916. This is 
an increase so large as to challenge comparison. 




< Fig. 30. .. 

While* the enrolment in eleinehtary schools has increased fourfold 
(Figure 3Q), the investment>*dhis education has increased, sixfold. 
___J£able'30 compares The per capita expenditures of the elementary 
schools in (his Provmee with similar schools in seven American states 
(jvhich-are recognisgu for. their liberal schooL support and well organised 
schools. Saskatchewan stands number three in this list,' in expenditures 


)' This includes payments cm debentures and notes. 

‘This also is based on "expenditure’ 11 not on actual “investment," which through¬ 
out would have been less . .• 










based on average enrolment. it ranks with the new western states 
which all maintain expensive systems by.-reason of their newness. In 
Saskatchewan the/ overhead expenses are particularly heavy because 
they must be divined among comparatively few pupils. The American 
states deal in larger numbers of pupils taught in larger and fewer, and,' 
'therefore, | more/economical school centers. New York,- for example, 
instructs <8,003(241 elementary pupils at an. outlay of $57,006,957, 
which on the per capita basis is less than one-half what Saskatchewan 
expends. J •], • • - - . . 


- TABLE 30 — PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
' SCEOOLS IN SASKATCHEWAN AND CERTAIN STATES. 


1. Washington ...-. 

2. Arizona. 

3. Saskatchewan. 

4. Mohtana. 

5. North Dakota. 

6. Massachusetts. 

7/New York.• /. 

8. Minnesota . . . . ,, 


$60,84 

60.26 

49.04 

48.89 

42.42 

42.46 

41.30 

40.63 


Such a comparison as this-shows that Saskatchewan does not expend 
.too "much for elementary education. Tn fact, if the small number' of 
pupils reached is considered, Saskatchewan 'spends less than the best 
American states. The Province lpust be prepared to invest even more 
than it has already done for some , time to come. Ultimately better 
prepared teachers, larger school districts,and schools planned for all 
-the people will help to reduce the per capita cost by attracting a larger 
number of- person- into the schools to share the schools’ increased 
efficiency and usefulness. . ' ' 


, Provincial Grants for Elementary Education .—The elementary 
schools are supported by local rates, or taxes, and provincial grants. 
Table 31 gives the ratio of .these-grants to the total expenditure by 
years. The median per cent, for the-past eleven years is 10.84., In 
other words, the provincial government provides considerably more than 
one-tenth of the entire maintenance of the elementary schools/' 


—GOVERNMENT GRANTS AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC^ 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, BY YEARS. 


Year 

Government 

grants 

[ 

Total 

expenditure 

; Percentage of 
Government 
grants in total 
expenditure 

1906. • ,|. 

$174,218' 

/ .$1,700,115 

• 

10.24 

1908-. ' ’ I 

402,028 

/ 3,109,403. , 

12.92 - 

1910.- • I 

557,299: ' 

1 4,250,387 

13.13 

, 1912. 

622,088. / 

6,617,111 

9.40 

1914. ■ | 

867,590 - / 

.9,512,249. 

10.85 

,1915.. ... - i 

993,579: i 

, 9,157,476 

10.84 

1916.. . ' - 

1 

1,077,008'/ 

10,288,398 

10.47 • 


The variation in the graphic representation (Figure 31) .is due 
chiefly to disproportionate increases iipgrants *and local taxes. Thus in 
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1912 the government grant showed a fair increase, but this was more - 
than overcome by a $2,000^000 increase in Ipcal taxation. 


\ 



Fig. 3l.T—Government grants and total expenditure. : 

• At this juheture it is well to ask, does/ the. government provide as 
large a percentage of the total' expenditure/ as the best interests of the ' 
people dictate ? Should the major portion of educational support fall 
upon the local ratepayer, or should education be, made a general provin- 
cial matter ? It may be retorted that a proVince-wide system of taxation 
'is manifestly both democratic and equable/ Schools are certainly estab- 
: lished for the whole province or country] Ignorance or inefficiency in 
the loc^l community reflects on the entire/commonwealth, and eventually 
levies a heavy burden • on it for penal and other'Institutions of like 
character. It is accordingly wise to make the whole wealth of the 
province available for educating all the youth of the province. 

In a similar way it is agreed by thoughtful schoolmen that local 
taxation is necessary to keep alive and foster the local interest in school. 
affairs and to develop local independence and self-reliance. _ 

4 -Local tayes should be used 1 chiefly for buildings and school equip- • 
ment and similar local advantages; provincial grants should be used for 
school 'maintenance, and particularly as an.award to induce greater 
efficiency in education. To make the municipality the tax unit for all 
thp schools lying, within, the municipal school district would be a long 
step in the direction of equalising wealth for school purposes. In addi¬ 
tion, the Province should scale up its grants to the point of providing 
one-fourth of all school maintenance funds. The basis for' distributing' 
the grants should also be modified materially. 

Expenditures .for Secondary Education. —For' the fiscal year, 
closing April 30, 1916, $6 t 58,105.75 was expended for high schools and 
collegiate institutes. This is a per capita expenditure of $183.67 .for 
each student in high school attendance. This is twice as much per capita 
as the best American states pay. But figured on the basis of all pupils 
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of school age who ought, to he in liigh school, Saskatchewan oxpends. 
only $16.12 to $22.50 for such a stale as California. .Table 02 gives 
some comparative statistics. y . • ... 


tabi.k 32.—-ran capita eXi’enditube fob itioir .scnoon education in 

SASKATCHEWAN AND IN THE US IT ED STATES. 

1. ’ Saskatchewan.-':..'. .. $183.07. .. . 

2. California.,.. ,, ...02.1,6. 

3. Montana .... „ . .. • , ° 83.78 ^"^^ . 

4. Arizona.' . ' ..... 83<4t) . , 

6. North Dakota .. .. . 1 ■^^'•''''"75.95 

0. Minnesota.... . , ^—-'""T.. 71,93 • 

7. Washington... - . ' 70.77 

, 8.' Massachusetts.; . 03.02 


Again the ( l hief difference in I lie figures can bo explained in the 
relatively small number reached by the high schools in Saskatchewan* 
The experience tables of the Bureau of Education show that for ea.ch 
1,000 pupils in. Grade I. in 1900-07, 111 should graduate from a foiir- 
year high school in 1918. Applying these figures to the' Saskatchewan 
high school 1 hero ought, to graduate from the Senior •Form in 19„1 S 
between‘four.and five timeses many students as,are how fn this.form'. 

' Aside from, the above it is well to mention that secondary school 
.staffs in Saskatchewan are well paid because exceptionally vvell trained. 
The equipment in buildings and apparatus is good and-has been procured 
at heavy outlay. These and the comparatively small numbers 'reached' 
• by the high schools account for the high per capita’'cost-of secondary' 
school education. The tax burden lies, however, mainly on the/city' 
and town districts where the schools are established, As was. shown in 
Chapter XI- a very large per cent, of tbq," students in attendance are 
rural,non-residbnts whose only direct share in the schools’/maintenance' 
is- the supplementary revenue of $2.00 or $2,f>0 - per diem' for each 
teacher employed. A simple ealcnlation wiU show that this does not,go 
far towards .defraying the gross cost of. maintaining the secondary 
schools. • - • . 

\ The’ real difficulty lies in, the small number -of secondary schools 
which leaves many towns and villages and’fhe rural communities without, 
any such facilities. -This obliges" the people’ to seek out these few centres 
■fdr school enrolment with consequent tax burdens for dhe city*,- 
.population. . “ ' ' 

-The ^budget for. secondary education Tor the past two years was 
"apportioned on the following basis: • „ . • 


, t Teachers'salaries,.. 

Other local expenditure - 
Provincial: 


Piovincial grants.. 

Supplementary revenue grants. 

Manual training and domestic .science grants. 


$157;850.73 $175,097.80 

344,109.97 405,529.90 

30,776.47 . 31,885,00 

37,070.00 44,843.05 

300.00 750.00 


$570,107.17 $658,105.'75 


Soiirces of'~Educ(Uional Supporl .—The foregoing statements make 
clear that the school system is" not cheap. But this.cannot be other¬ 
wise. E-very.new school system isnxpensive. The ‘vitaLproblem is to 
equalise the tax burdens on all alike arid to‘have the public share its 










privileges alike. To' tliis end,'(i) whul lund 9 -are assessed-for local, 
taxation ? and ( 2 ) how doeH the Government procure its funds for'its 
provincial grants? ' 

(1) JjoguI Taxation ,— Local rati s are -levied "pn the fair .valuu-i 
tiuu of all lands (bused oil/original cost: and the unearned/ 
- inereiiient only) 110 I/ otherwise exempted by law. :LapiL 
..within organised school ..districts alone nrc taxed. .Conse¬ 
quently vast'areas are now escaping their just share of taxes 
• because they are-held in large tracts for speculation, or they 
maintain cheup private schoojs only,- or ‘they have been 
deliberately gerrymandered and kept without the districts by 
■ their owners to avoid.taxation. Still larger amounts will" be 
expended locally for sopie years. To mpet .this all lands iiuk 
, be included «in. the 'tax rolls. Just how many . hundred 
, thousands of acres" escape taxation isjdifficult to say, but tbai' 
it is large can be seen from.the map on page 149. • This Is ■ 
» a drawing of the present Balcarres Inspectorate in the long 
settled prairie^eetionr" 1 Round Tibout 385,000 acres in this 
inspectQjattTare now exempt'from taxation for school pur- 
posgs^except for the smalL^siipplenientaiy' revenue, The 
^^pfroposed municipal school “district organisation will remedy 
-all.such irregularities as these. v 



Map 8.—The Balcarres Inspectorate 0 ' 

(2) ficTiool Lands-Trust Fund.—A large part of the--Provincial 
revenue for school pufposes is derived from interest on the , 
School Lands Trust Fund which is held- in trust by the I 
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Dominion Government. - At the time of „ jthe Union tbe 
Dominion Government retained the administration of all' 
school lands and other natural resources for ivha’t is now' the" - 
prairie provinces. When school lands,arc sold the payments 
.are placed in a trust-fund on which the severer provinces 
concerned receive 3 per'cent, interest. All -deferred unterest 1 a 
likewise becomes a part of the provincial revenue.. -The pur-®| 
pose has been to establish a permanent endowment for* all' 
the schools, similar to the permanent school funds in the 
United States. The difference „in the two' plans, is that in 
the latter the Federal Government gave the states outright 
vast, land areas and'other resources to be administered "by the 
several "states for the benpftyf of "the schools erected within 
their.' borders. Underpins Nplan-' great funds, ".are being 
accumulated fropr4abd sales, rentals and - royalties. . Thus, 
for example, irt\ 1914/Minnesota had permanent funds and 
lands valued at $2 Of, 6.6 8,2 48; Texas, $S6,3r>6-,432; Illinois, , y 
$33T,t)&5,466; Korl’k/'Dakota, $38,212,20.4.- The incorneS'are/^ 
invested in., gili-e>}ge v Securities within the states.; ."and, mokt 
important •of'^H^. administered by the people who have an ‘ 
immediate - interest at stake in seeing 'that arrears-of-interest 
.and "payments are, made when-due f • . . 

It'jyjj^ld seenDgpod national' policy to permit all the 
provinces' t,o -■ administer' - -these ’educationaj trust funds, ; 

" -under reasonablg legislative restriction. . Unquestionably" the - 
incomes could be increased considerably .beyond the present . 

*3 per cent. . ^ 

Plan { of .Distributing the Provincial' Grants . 1 —Government grants 
should ever be based on the principle that educational achievements in ' 

• an individual community, as an example-for emulation, is deserving,a' 

- genuine rew&rd'. Thus Jo give grants to’, schools merely because they <*, 

. keep their doors open fo-ijii^definite number'of "‘days annually, is a 1 -,,.. 

doubtful practice; but ■H-o'-'rnake the award on the- .basis of actual 
.attendance multiplied try the number of days would be »n achievement V 
worthy of retard." . . 

-'ft. would unquestionably be equitable “to base file grants on the 
. following: " ' . *>.*', » . ? •*’ 

^ - ' f-1) A oe'rtain first credit to all small- schools, struggling under 
adverse £onditfoi|s; ' , - . °, • 

f (2 : ) Profossionn,]. teachers of successful experience,, .for without 
, Jsuch teaehers^a flood equipment is of little aviiil*,;^. J 

- Total Jlaily attendance, for the .p\;eoeding ternu for without - 

- the pupils in attejidaneoeven goffft teachers, are of"] it tie use; (/ . 

■ "i' (J) O.mtrse- r^, instruction adapted to the needs of'the people. 

. Fjiialhvthe inapjoehn-s should hft. arniwl'kvith. large diseretfonary , ’ A 
jHiwev in withholdiii^rauts for cause. •; - ■ * . ■ # 

h'econm&iulaluws for PquabU School Support, ' -Saskalfdmwau ■ 
oJ3a« altered upon; a policy oHibm-ajjehool support. . hvo.ail ideals . , 

.,f ihe'pveHtmhare In become full/realised-; it will fie ueeefcifti'y to-pun- 






linue to utilise all the sources ‘of 'taxation, at least as liberally as uu 
the past; and to distribute these bounties in the most-equable way. As 
a general tihing &is 'well to remember that the two vital factors-an 
school cost are the teaching staff and the children actually using the 
schools, i.e., the children in daily attendance. These two factors should 
be made the basis in apportioning the Government grants. 

To-.this end the Survey recommends: - 

, (1) That all agricultural and grazing .lauds (not otherwise 
'exempted) not now; included in organised school districts be, -< 
•’ under law,..'entered for .'taxation, for educational purposes;. 

(2) That the Supplementary Revenue tax of one cent, and one- - " 
half cent- per acre fpr agricultural and, grazing lands 
respectively; be increased .sufficiently to scale up the total 
ratio-of provincial school support t<? one-fourth, of the total 
amount expended for all'pirrposes;; , ■ 

• ' (3) That the Supplementary Revenue tax be • re,-apportioned 1 to 

include "provision for'village schools that now, bear a large 
• share"ip..'the. education of»rural children without partaking of 
any 1 df-the bounties of this,tax; ’ 

(4)" That steps be tiken to urge on tte Dominion .Government the 
^ . reasonableness of administration of the School Xaiids Trust 

. Fund by the Provincial (government; 

, ! (5) That the' Dominion Government be "urged to pass the neces¬ 
sary legislation.- to provide a fund for /the elimination of 
■ , ‘-adult illiteracy, to be, distributed among the several prov-- 

• v« inces.’fort-evening schools and continuation .schools; 

(6) That" when the municipality is made ,the unitJw-sdioqJ taxa- 

• ° ‘ tion, the" provincial grants may. confristerTtly be appropriated . 

- direct.to.the several municipal bpards, on'the ratios that \ 

■ (a) 1 - v T'he" total days attended/cluring the'-preceding term by 

all .the pupilsTenrolIed" in 'tb'e~mt»n-icpality-beara.to._tba^, 
, 0 ' .aggregate days attended by, all'the pupils in "the elemen-- 

tary schools pf ;the Province; and . * 

(b)-The nhmber of professionally trained teache'fcs in the 
’ ^ municipality bears to the total number of professional 
teachhrs employed -‘in the Province. -> 



' Sl’MiMARY OF XiKCOMMSNDATIONS. 

. The following is a concise restatement of the most important 
‘recommendations, mack* in the, foregoing chapters i 

1. School Organisation 1 and Administration. * 

(1) Tin’ establishment of municipal school districts in place 

of the present local districts. , ■ ■■ „ , , - 

(□2). The organisation of municipal sclio.ol boards with powers 
to administer the public schools of the Province, 

2. School Inspection and Professional Supervision. 

"• (1) The gradual development of a dual plan of supervision 

—^provincial and local. ' \ • 

(2) 'Increase in the number of provincial inspectors until 
. . . they, become numerically strong enough' to thoroughly.'- 

establish the educational policy of the Government'and 
.. enforce the educational law of the land. 

(3) Establishment of local supervision under the- direction 

.of the provincial inspectors. ‘ . , . 

3. Enrolment and Attendance of,School Population: 

(1) The taking of an annual school census by the Govern-' 

1 "mient t6 include all people in the Province of-school age, 

(2) The inauguration of a system of records'for the transfer 

\ 1 of pupils from school-to school, to-make evasion of 

school attendance .impossible. . ■ ' * ‘ 

4 Organisation and Adaptability, of the Rural Schools, . • „ 
(1) Establishment in the Deparhnent'of Education of a-divi- 
' '• sion of school’ architecture and sanitation. .' 

'(2) The adoption of minimum standards for rural schools, 
• • , . on'whi.ch’ to base Government grants. : 

(3) .The organisation bv the Government of model schools 

in nou-English and certain other;cominuriities. [ ' " 

5) Consolidation of Schools. • - 

(1) 'The appointment jyi an inspector to devote his fiilbtime 
^ '"Ib^orguTiTsiilTori'' of cty f rg ol ' i ' d'i l L’ef l l ~ "«k. t Ixuolb.' r '; ■ ..-. y. 

’ (2) Proyision for/a gradual organisation' of strong com- 
- . inanity schools, associated'schools, and other consolidated • 
. schools; 

(.3)' Thp graii ting .of provincial aid as an inducement to., 
organise the correct type of consolidated sohools. • ■ - 

6. Rural High Schools and Continuation Schools. - - p 

■ (IV Provision, for granting provincial aid in organising and 
• maintaining-certain municipal high schools. ' • ■ 

.(2) Establishment .of • Special night ' school 'courses for 
f ■ Villiterates anil continuation school ebuvses for persona 
bevoiul ordinary. school age; 

71. City,. Town .and Village. Schools. ,• 

. (O. A fuller recognition' by law and by regulations of the 
•’ position of city .and town superintendent. - *' 
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(2) Provision in tho larger cit,y buildings of eight rooms or' 
over for principals at least half,of whose time should be 

, free for supervision. 

(3) The elimination of excessive formalism 'prevailing in 
■ town and village schools. 

(4) Adaptation of organisation, methods and course of study 
to'the needs of the community. 

8. High firfmols-and Collegiate Institutes. 

(1) Provision for organising the high schools-and collegiate 

institutes as 'an integral part of the free public school 
system. . _ . 

(2) The. extension of The Secondary Education Act to 
include other'than “town and city municipalities.” 

-•(3) The reorganisation of the present high school courses to 
• meet more' fully the needs of the pupils for whom they 


■ (4) Systematic efforts at popularisation of commercial and 

agricultural high school courses.. 

- (5) The abandonment of the present examination system. 

(6.) Special study by each locality of the possibilities of a 
JuniorTIigh School" plan, ' ' , 

‘ (7) Organisation of specific teacher-training departments, in 
'• ‘ connection with certain high schools and collegiate 
iiif titutesr. ■ - ’ , . - 

,9. The Teaching Staff. - ' . 

(1) Establishment; of.a central teacher?’ placing bureau in 
\ the Hepartment of Education: . / 

, . (2) The maintenance of an officiarin the .Department of 
’ ' Education 'to evaluate Credentials of teachers from other 

provinces and countries.' • • ^ - ... 

(3) Teaching awards to be made- commensurate with the 
.grade of certificate held and the.length of teaching in 
• •; the same community. ’ ' . G? ' j ^ 

:• '(fi-i The gradual^ readjustment hresent^ystein of**" 

teacher- certification. 


].(). The Hormal Schools. •' - • • 

V ( 1) Provision for greater . financial ■ support 
s ■ training. a - ' ' ■ 

\ (2) (JraditaPacquivoment of additional lamina 
for the normal Schools.- - ', 1 

• '"(3P Provision'-for eulargomeul of.the normal 

for increase in'salaries;--' 

(4i ThfHulnptiou uE gradually.leitiiihoucd ami 
■ study courses for noritfabschools. 

• (b).-,.Thneat«hlislufieut of apcoilUised rural solan 

" iti the normal schools. •' 

,(tn The organisatiom'of'u thoroughgoing vip’ah 
through thu itorunU scWp.U for ail toachera 


- for toacher- 

inl equipment 

bool, staff ,and • 

differentia tad 1 

depavtmeuhi 

sehoul-ao-rrica'-. 
iti 'nerviebi 
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11. Vocational Education. 

(1) The.extension of the brosenf provision for manual train- 
. . ing and dmnostic .science contingent on' professional 

.grants and local funds. - ' 

(2) Modification of the'curriculum and methods of teaching 
to allow for vocational contacts af every point • • • • 

■ (3.) Introduction to'pre-vocational courses in certain'subjects 
for-boys and girls.-' 

12. Schools in jSTon-English Communities.. 

(1) Inclusion p in the tax-rolls for school taxation of all 
■ taxable, lands, in each municipality. 

(2) Definite government inspection of all Mennonite and 

other private-schools. - . 

(3) Regular* certification of all teachers instructing the 

Mennonite, and Other private schools. ■ ' •. 

(4) Gradual reorganisation of the Mennonite. and other 

. .private schools to comply with the course of study of the 
. Department of Education.,, . • • , 

(5) The’ 'education of teachers for Rutheniqn schools, at 

. Government expense. . . ' , i 

' (G) The organisation of mode.] community schools, including 
’ . homes for teachers in Certain non-English' communities 

with Government assistance. : - ; 

• (7) German as a medium of- instru c tion to be reduced -to-a - 
minimum in all parochial and private schools. > 

- (8) Authorisation to use public- schools for the teaching, of 
amotl-English language only after regular school hours. 

13. “ Tlie Examination System. : , ’ , -1 

• (lj> The reduction of the present examination machinery .to 
the lowest' possible minimum. . 

14. School Hygiene and Health Inspection.. •' 

(1) Introduction of school hygiene as a., regular ^subject in 

-. all elementary and secondary schools. ■ - - 

(2) ’ The study of hygiene and'sanitation in teacher training 

schools to be made a requirement certification. 

A (S) Permissive legislation ,on health inspection' and health' 

0 instruction in the' rural schools,throughothe. medium of' 

school nurses. - . . 

15. School Support. 0 ^ • 

(1) The inclusion for school taxation of alfulgricultural and 
. grazing lands- hot otherwise exempted by law. ' < 

(2) fhe '.increase- of the supplementary .revenue 1 tax Suf- 

I . ficieutly to scale'up the provincial grants, fo vone-fourth ■ 

■ af tlie total amount expended for education.’* . \ , 

. (3) The -reapportiohment of. the supplementary revenue tax 
“ to include village schools. ' » . 

f4) The ns nt bll she unit, ofljio nmuieipality for sohool taxation, 
(b), The readjustment of the present plan for 'apportioning ; 
' ■ * provincial grants. * , ' ' , 1 . f 








A|>i>ondix A. 1, i 

l l PnoviNcuL Normal School, Regina 
| (Data relating to the First Term, 1917). 


Instructor* 

designated 

by 

letter 1 

» 4 v 

- .1 

Salary 

for 

.•school 

year 

. Total 
number 
of different 
subjects 
taught by 
each 

instructor 

Total 
teaching 
hours 
per 
, week 

Average 

ndrnben 

students! 

per 

hour - 

Total 

student 

hours 

per 

.week . 

Kcnmrk.s 

; ’’ A-* i 

; .$2,700 

4 

-48 

49 7 

895 ' 

Acting principal. , 

B 

$2,500 

4 

22 

' .52 6 

1,157 

In addition has-charge 
of gymnasium and 
student’s sports 

C. 

$2,200 

3 

21 

53 7 

■-1,127 

In addition has charge 
of Literary Society. 

D 

$1,300 

V 4 

21 

52+ . 

1,097 

. 

E 

‘ $1,200 ,i 

■ c 

, f 

24 ' 

55 ' 

3,318 

Additional duties in 
charge of students’ 

Average, .. 

$1,980 

17t • 

21 

52 6 ' 

' 1,118 


Median'. 

. $2,200 

17t ■ 

21 

52 6 

1,127 



. *'List includes full.time instructors only. 

j t Total number. 

Appendix A. 1^>. 

PltOVINCIAL NORMAL ScHOOjL, REGINA 
(Data, relating to the-Sccond Term, i.916). 

Instructor*| 
- designated^ 

letter 1 

Salary, 

school 

year 

Total 
number 
of' different 
subjects 
taught by 
each 

instructor 

Total 
teaching ■ 
hours 
per 
‘week 

Average 

number 

students 

Total-' •: 

- student 

S ' 

. Remarks 

* A 

4 $2,-100 . 

4 

17' - 


■" -799 

Acting principal. 

B 

$2,400 •-; 

J 

- 3 

. 19 

47^ + 

S, ,893 

■' —„:1 

Additional duties 
in charge of. 
gymnasium. 

C ^ ■ 

^ i 

$2,200 


19 

47.+ ‘ 

893 

Additional duties in 
eharge-of Literary 
Society. 

D * 

$1,200. 


20 . - 

4'H- 

980 


e .... 

. 

"$,1200 

. a, 

-■i 

: f 

' ' 4H+ , ' 

012 

Additional duties in 
charge pf students’ noon 
lunefi and a class of 
sewing ip Model School 

Average. 

*1,860 

17 f • 

• 18 8 

. 47 U ' 

895 

, L , 1 

Median.,; 

..12,200 , 

' 171 • : 

1.0 

47, ’ 

■893 



.. *hkt tuoluilw htll time inatfvietors ow-++" * t Tt'M uuniher-. ■ ■'>,.-'-a, + 

' 1 " 1,1 ■ ' 









\ppuridix A. 2. ; , 

,'r„ , ’>/ Provincial Normal School, Saskatoon' 

Vi J (Dnta relating to the First Term, 1917). 


Instructor* 

designated 

by 

letter 

Salary 
for . 
Bchool 
year 

Total 
number 
of different 
subjects 
taught by 
each, 
instructor 

Total 1 
teaching 

Average 

number 

students 

Total 

student 

clock 

hours 

per- 

. week - 

“Remarks 

A 

$3,000 

3 

15 

• 49 

735 


B 

$2,500 

5 

21 

- ' 46 . 

966 


C 

2,200 

4 

18 ' 

41 

788 



1,800 

3 

16 

46 * 

736 


E 

2,400 

1 

■ 5 

r: '48 

240 


Average. . 

$2,380 

16f 

15 

46 

683 


Median.^ 

2,400 • 

!6f 

16 

46 

736 

:_ 1 _ 


* List includes full time instructors only. f Total number. 


A'ppendix A. 2H- 


Provincial Normal School, Saskatoon 

^ (Data relating to'the Second Term, 1916)... 


Instructor* 

designated 

by 

letter 

Salary 

for 

school 

year 

Total 
number- 
of different 
subjects 
_taught 

Total 
teaching^ 
hours ' j 
per 
week 

Average 
number 
/ students 

Total 

student 

week. 

Remarks 

.A . 

$3,000 • 

3 , 

12 ■ 

; '38 

. 456. 


B 

2,5Q0 

5 

■10 

• V 27 ' 

432 


’ C 

’2,200 

4, ’ 

' 16 

V : 

512 


D"' ' 

1,860 

' 3 

; - 15 ; 

■ 35 

525 


' E 

2,400 

■ ,1 ’’ 

4 

52 

208 


.Average.. 

$2,380 

. 16f 

12 6 

38.5 

426 


Median.. . 

2,400 

16t •’ 

13 ' 

i 38 

458 



♦ l.ist iiieltides full tiirto instructors only, f Total number.' 








(Fall Term, 1917). 













.Append ix.C. 1. 


Statistics affecting the Preparation and Efficiency of Saskatchewan Teachers 


(Rural Schools only). 


Numbci 
. of 

teachers ' 
reporting 

Academiq preparation. . • • ' 

Professional preparation 

Class of Saskatchewan 
certificate-held 

Teaching v 

permanent 

profession 

s Teaching 
' experience 

Longest 
tenure in - 
\ any 
one place 

Elementary* 

Secondary ' 

University 

* Where obtained * 

Length of course . 

Where obtained 

Length of 
course 

Where," obtained 

Length of 
course 

Where obtained 

w Length of 
’ course 

Saskatchewan 

Other Provinces 

Great Britain 

United States > 

Other countries/ 

1 

\3 

.8 

■ s£ 

i 

1 ’ 

1 to 2 years 

' More than 2 years 

First 
- grade 

Second 

; Third grade \ 

1 

(2 

Special 

None ‘ / 

8 

55 

1 

Is 

P 

Less than 1 year 

1 

1 

1 

O 

s 

1 to 2 years 

2 to 5 years 

£ 

e 

l 

Other Provinces 

Great Britain 

United States 

l 

6 

Less than 5 years 

a 

E 

k 

tf- 

VO 

Other Provinces 

."1 

t c 

C 

« 

O 

United States 

Other countries 

1 year or less 

2 years 

3 years ■ ‘ 

S 

Saskatchewan 

Other Provinces 

Great Britain 

United States 

Other countries 

One year or less 

2 years 

3 years 

I 

‘ 8 

1 

1 

Saskatoon 

E 

1 

•W 

S 

4 

'6 

Interim 

Permanent 

015; 

1017 

72 

24.9 

145 

180 

289 

1302 

779 

746 

80 

170 

49 

204 

441 

67^ 

(551 

50, 

209 

65 

33 

18 

98 

65 

52 

84 

510 

385 

283 

4§4 

40 

64 

13 

610 

293 

684 

( 

89 

19 

;37. 

89 

166 

427 

946 

.267 

16 

129 

1120 

599 

307 

686 

325 

538 

572 

992 

474 

360 

97 













COMPLETE BUDGET FOR EDUCATION fN SASKATCHEWAN 


























